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Cocktails at 5 miles a minute 


The welcome aperitif served with the Captain’s compliments is }::t one 


of the many delights of your Qantas flight. Faultless personal service jg 
habit with Qantas—a habit born of over thirty-two years’ airlin 
experience. You'll find the same careful consideration for your comfort 


on every inch of Qantas’ 60,000 miles of world air routes. 


Linking Australia with Indonesia, Malaya, India, Pakistan, Leha: 


Europe, Egypt, South Africa, Philippines, Japan, Hong Kong, New Zealand, 





and over © airports covering the South-West Pacific. 
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large or small to Finnigans. We have a host of attractive, 
original and practical ideas to meet every need. 
For instance—this delightful cigarette box, in the form of a 
miniature packing case, was specially made for a customer asa 
Christmas gift to his clients—just another Finnigans ‘speciality’ 
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Careers in Industry: 
Opportunities and Prospects 


“ To ensure ‘ that there may never be wanting a supply of fit persons to serve 
God in Church and State’ has by tradition been regarded as the chief duty of 
the public schools, grammar schools, and universities. In recent years this duty 
has had to be extended. Industry now competes with the professions and the public 
service; each year it demands more of the ablest boys who leave school... . 
It has to be shown—as it can be shown—that the boy who goes into industry 


is helping himself as well as the country.” 
From the introduction to the Special Supple- 


ment of The Times on Careers in Industry. 


This Special Supplement reviews the opportunities and prospects offered by 
British industry to boys from public and grammar schools, to girls leaving 
school, and to university graduates. Prefaced by a message from Sir Walter 
Monckton, Minister of Labour and National Service, it contains contributions 
by :— 


Sir Geoffrey Heyworth 


CHAIRMAN, UNILEVER LTD, 


Sir Arthur fforde 


HEAD MASTER, RUGBY SCHOOL 


Sir Norman Kipping 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


D. D. Lindsay 


HEAD MASTER, PORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Hugh Lyon Miss D. Reader Harris 
DIRECTOR HEAD MISTRESS, SHERBORNE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS APPOINTMENTS BUREAU 
W. Greig Barr 
Howard Rubie MEMBER OF 


CAREERS MASTER, DULWICH COLLEGB OXFORD UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEB 


Miss E. M. Wanstall Alec Rodger 


- READER IN PSYCHOLOGY 
PAST PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION : : 
OF YOUTH EMPLOVIGENT OFFICERS BIRKBECK COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


H. A. L. Cockerell 
J. D. Cowen SECRETARY 
GENERAL MANAGER, BARCLAYS BANK THE CHARTERED INSURANCE INSTITUT 


THE 





CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 


will be published on March 12 and will be distributed free with the paper 


Place an order now for a copy of The Times of March 12 
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The outright win of the Zephyr 6 at Monte Carlo‘ is nvineing 
proof of its reliability, safety, comfort and outstand 2 perfo,. 
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only by driving it yourself. Ford Dealers everywhere ire i 

. trial runs. Let us arrange one for you. We want 5 ou to by 
THIS able to tell your friends about this brilliant British car — the 
Ford Zephyr — the lowest-priced family saloon and the smallest 

engined car to win the Monte Carlo Rally for over 20 years. 


Complete the coupon today, for your trial run. 
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WORLD WITHOUT 
STALIN 


TH the passing of Stalin from the seat of supreme power 

in Russia the world is a healthier but not a safer place. It 

is healthier for the revelation that even the deity of the 
Communist Party is mortal ; but it is no safer for the revelation that 
the mind and will of the master are crippled. The evil that men do 
lives after them, and a tyrasifiy may be more dangerous, more irrespon- 
sible, when the man who created it has gone from the scene. There is, 
in fact, no knowing what may happen in the internal affairs and foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union without the shrewd, cautious and flexible 
judgment of Stalin. So long as he had the last word, it was not 
impossible to judge with reasonable accuracy the course of Soviet 
foreign policy in most issues ; the study of Stalin was a legitimate 
substitute for the study of too scanty intelligence about Russia. From 
his style and manner, developed through the years, could be judged 
some of the tensions and rivalries around him. It was certain that 
his orders would be obeyed ; there was no appeal from his decision ; 
only he could pronounce on the great questions of peace and war. 
He learnt- from mistakes. His way of thinking was brutal, cynical, 
even mean ; but it was seldom unaccountable. That is the reason, 
and the only reason, why the news from Moscow is to be regretted. 
It will deepen the mystery of the Kremlin. 


If this is really the end of Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili as a 
ruler, then there has probably been heard already the cry “ Stalin 
is dead, long live Stalinism.” The regime and the doctrine must be 
carried on, if only because the successors, whoever they may be, know 
no better. How fortunate for them, therefore, that a year ago he 
set down his thoughts on political and economic matters in an essay 
for Bolshevik, and that in October the Party Congress refurbished 
doctrine and organisation for just such an emergency as this. The 
broad lines of the master’s testament are clear enough: in foreign 
affairs to keep out of world war, foment revolution in Colonial 
countries, and exploit the contradictions among the capitalist 
countries until they fight one another; in home affairs to go on 
stubbornly accumulating industrial strength, recognising economic 
laws, postponing Utopian plans of social improvement but keeping 
the complacent up to the mark through propaganda and the Party. 
It is the cautious, conservative advice of an ageing generalissimo, 
good enough in its way. But is it specific enough to enable Molotov, 
for example, to negotiate confidently with President Eisenhower and 
Mr Churchill should they request a meeting ? Is it bold enough for 
“ young ” Malenkov as Secretary of the Party to steer a middle course 
between left-wing deviationists who wanted to go faster toward 
Communism than Stalin and right-wing opportunists who thought 
the country was being driven too hard ? If not—and history is full 
of bloody disputes over the testaments of great men—then in both 
the foreign and domestic policies of the Soviet Union there is the 


danger of sudden changes and unpredictable attitudes. 
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The appalling fact for the free world is that we can- 
not for certain know about them ; we can only guess. 
There may be—there may already have been—a 
smooth transition to a second personal dictatorship or 
to a pre-arranged triumvirate. If so, that may either 
conceal a struggle for power that Stalin was able to 
hold in check or it may foreshadow a struggle to come. 
On foreign matters the voice of Moscow may sound 
even more clear and pugnacious than before as it takes 
up the challenges of the new American administration 
—or it may sound confused and ambiguous. We cannot 
be certain. In short, the situation calls for the greatest 
patience and caution in Washington and other western 
capitals. President Eisenhower should keep his psycho- 
logical warriors on the leash. For much may depend 
in the next few months on waiting and watching in the 
manner so often recommended by Mr Kennan. 

For some time, whether Stalin lingers or not, it is to 
be expected that party and people in Russia will be 
bound together in feelings of mourning and recollec- 
tion. Stalinism goes on, but the disappearance of Stalin 
is for most Russians the end of a tremendous quarter- 
century. The last real link with the October Revolution 
has snapped ; what seemed a dominating and perma- 
nent factor in society has been effaced ; the arrival of 


Developing 


HE great postwar boom has nowhere run more 

strongly than in the two white-peopled Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth. The driving forces 
behind economic expansion in Canada and in Australia 
are not identical but they are closely similar. Yet the 
results, so far, stand in remarkable contrast. The main 
impression of Canadian development is one of confi- 
dence ; the main impression of Australian development 
is one of uncertainty. The latter is analysed in a 
special section (pages 683 to 700) of this issue of The 
Economist ; in a similar survey of Canadian expansion 
(published on pages §25 to §42 of the issue of February 
21st), the rapid postwar investment in Canadian 
industry, both primary and secondary, could safely be 
summed up by saying that 

What has been done is spectacular, but it has also 

been, as far as the evidence can at this stage indicate, 

well done. 
It was necessary, indeed, to stress Canada’s dependence 
on the American market. The boom would certainly 
end if the United States lapsed into stagnation. But 
that rider must be added to almost any forecast of 
rapid economic progress anywhere in the free world. 
And provided that the United States does not suffer 
from more than mild recessions, there is every reason- 
able likelihood that Canada will sustain its expanding 
economy. 
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the new men can no longer be postponed. Propaganda 
will do its best to exploit such feelings in the regime’s 
favour and to allay any apprehension that may be felt 
about the future. This effort, coming on top of the 
campaign for vigilance that has raged since the exposy. 
of the “ doctors’ plot,” will maintain for a time . 
feeling of national emergency and unity. It is whey 
this feeling begins to slacken, when questions silenced 
by Stalin begin to reassert themselves, when the 
exegetists fall out over the interpretation of his testa. 
ment—only then may some clear advantage to the Wes 
possibly come. But even then it may not be know 
whether there is unity or faction in the Kremlin, 
whether its grip on the Communist parties outside 
Russia has tightened or slackened. 

Until all these things are clearer it would be foolish 
in the extreme to take any action, or make any official 
declarations, that would enable the Soviet Governmen 
to prove that the western allies were seeking to exploit 
Russia’s loss. The surest way to keep Stalin's 
successors together is to give them cause for saying 
that the Fatherland is in danger. And the surest way 
to relax the vigilance of the West—which may now be 
more necessary than ever—is to suggest that the news 
from Moscow is good. It is not ; it is deeply disturbing, 


Dominions 


Such confidence is not possible about Australia. The 
resources required for an expanding economy unques- 
tionably exist. The doubt is whether Australia can 
make a balanced use of them. In both Canada and 
Australia manufacturing and other secondary industries 
have been developed almost entirely to serve the home 
market ; exports continue to depend on their primary 
resources—forest products, wheat and metals for 
Canada ; wool, wheat and metals for Australia. The 
contrast between the two economies lies in the primary 
and basic industries. In Canada the new secondary 
industries are an addition, not a replacement ; the 
primary and basic industries have shared fully in the 
doubling of national output since 1939. In Australia, by 
contrast, these primary sources of wealth have lagged 
behind. Indeed, the new industries have been estab- 
lished at their expense. While the output of refrigera- 
tors and electric stoves has been multiplied six times, 
the output of steel has risen by only 30 per cent. The 
volume of livestock products and the output of lead 
have fallen. The extension of generating capacity has 
been slight compared with, say, the growth of the textile 
industry. In recent years Australia, for all the richness 
of its potential resources, has known shortages of powet 
and of coal and has found its roads and its railways 
deteriorating. An enormous inverted pyramid of manu- 
facturing and service industries has been erected 00 8 
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THE Et 
crow and uncertain base of primary production. 
Until last year it was not altogether implausible to 
this contrast was, in part at least, superficial 


na 


that 
ae orary. For various reasons, inflationary 
stresses were stronger in Australia than in Canada. 
While non-essential industries were obviously getting 
a disproportionate share of Australian investment, it 
could be argued that this was merely the temporary 
and unimportant froth of the boom ; the mushroom 
growth of milk bars, when the supply of milk was falling, 
did not detract from the underlying soundness of the 


Australian economy. Such complacency has recently 
hecome much harder to sustain. Since the outbreak 
of the Korean war both Canada and Australia have 
turned to disinflationary policies. In Canada, the 
Government’s measures were carefully designed to 
check investment in housing, the service trades and 
other non-essentials. They were eminently successful. 
Investment in these groups has fallen from 40 per cent 
of the national total in 1950 to 28 per cent in 19§2. 
But this deliberate check helped, and did not hinder, 
Canadian expansion. What the non-essential industries 
lost was more than taken up by increased investment 
in agriculture, the primary industries, utilities and 
manufacturing. New projects for the development of 
Canada’s primary resources of power and minerals were 
pushed ahead faster. In real terms, total investment 
was some 18 per cent bigger in 1952 than in 1950. 

This is the striking demonstration both of the 
strength of the forces stimulating Canadian expansion 
and of the flexibility that enables it to be accomplished 
so successfully. Australia was slower to embrace dis- 
inflationary measures and their results last year were 
startlingly different. They checked investment in 
agriculture as well as the building of milk bars ; they 
caused unemployment in the coal mines as well as in 
the consumer trades. The question is not, therefore, 
whether Australia can shake off an inflationary froth 
accompanying its expansion. The question is whether 
re can in truth sustain an expariding economy 
at all. 


* 


This contrast between Canada and Australia has a 
broad significance. Is Canada’s economic development 
more forceful and healthy simply because Canada has 
greater natural ddvantages—of resources, geography or 
cumate ? Or does the divergence in economic prospects 
reflect social and political differences that are to some 
extent within the control of governments ? 

It would be hard to find a pair of under-developed 
countries with more in common than Canada and 
i ralia. Both have, for all practical purposes, entirely 
vnite populations ; there is no colour problem. Both 
are, for the most part, thinly populated. Both enjoy 
©xceptionally high living standards. Both already have 
considerable secondary industries as well as established 
Primary products. Both have untapped resources of 
minerals. Both have scope for agricultural expansion. 
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There are also, of course, natural differences, perhaps 
mostly to Canada’s advantage. Probably its mineral 
resources, especially of oil, are richer than Australia’s. 
Certainly Canada has the advantage in cheap electric 
power. Possibly the cold of the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
barren lands is an easier obstacle for men to overcome 
than the drought of Australia’s dead heart. Canada gains 
from its proximity to the United States ; not only does 
it have easier access to the largest of markets, but it is 
also the natural magnet for American capital. 

The Canadian boom, however, is simply a response 
to economic incentives, whereas expansion for Australia 
is a political imperative in face of the over-population 
of the lands to the north. In particular, immigration 
into Canada is essentially a derivative of economic 
expansion, while for Australia it is desirable in itself. 
And if Australia’s higher rate. of immigration (in 
proportion to existing population) has in recent years 
made inflation harder to prevent, it should also have 
strengthened the incentives to expand basic industries. 

On balance, the contrast between Canadian and 
Australian investment probably owes something to 
Canada’s natural advantages. But a large part of the 
explanation must also be sought in political and social 
circumstances. The obvious difference between the 
two economies is that in Canada there is more com- 
petition. Tariffs are lower; business has to operate 
within a framework of anti-monopoly legislation ; 
serious inflation has been prevented. The Australian 
emphasis on investment in secondary industry would 
be impossible without protectionist policies. Producers 
for export have lacked capital because life was made so 
easy for producers serving the home market. Initially, 
this diversion was deliberate. The Australian Govern- 
ment entered the postwar period believing that a slump 
in primary products would come within a few years, 
and therefore that the sheltering and encouragement of 
secondary industry was the way not only to provide 
greater economic security but also to expand the 
national income. This, however, was not a mis- 
calculation that marked out the Australians; it was 
shared by, among others, the Canadians. The funda- 
mental difference between the two countries is summed 
up in the fact that Australia has stuck to the depression- 
inspired attitude while Canada quickly abandoned it. 

This attitude, based on the appalling agricultural 
poverty of the thirties, is that milk bars are a safer 
investment than tractors or fertilisers. The trade 
unions, management and government have all played 
their part in making it persist in Australia, but the 
unions have had, on the whole, most power. Through 
a period of full employment they have clung to the 
restrictive practices of a depression; they have felt little 
or no concern about productivity ; they have exploited 
the scarcity. of labour by striking for small purposes 
or almost for none. Where the trade unions in this 
country have been increasingly influenced by the North 
American conception of high productivity as the aim 
of the workers, the Australians have stuck doggedly to 
the emotions of the class war against management. 
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Perhaps this is a reflection of Australia’s geographical 
isolation ; the ideas of the thirties are lasting longer 
simply because the Australian trade unions have 
relatively little contact with other ideas. If this is so, 
some optimism about the future is possible.’ As yet, 
however, trade union militancy has certainly been a 
powerful deterrent to managerial enterprise and risk- 
taking, especially in the basic industries where the 
Communists within the unions have been strongest. 
But it is probably through their political influence, 
rather than directly through industrial action, that the 
trade unions have done most to make the Australian 
economy too rigid. And in this they have had plenty 
of help from industry, with its demand for protection, 
and from the structure of Australian politics. Both 
Canada and Australia are federations, but in Canada 
the powers of the provinces are limited and from Ottawa 
it is possible to carry out effectively whatever economic 
policy the federal cabinet chooses ; from Canberra it is 
difficult to act without the agreement of the states, and of 
late the practical result has been to frustrate, to a very 
great extent, the policies of the Australian Government. 
The enlightenment of Canadian economic policy, and 
particularly the politicians’ courage in adopting dis- 
inflationary policies, would have been much less if it 
had encountered such obstacles as the federal system 
creates in Australia. Australia can move only ‘when 
everyone is willing to move, and the country has in 
fact been disunited—not only by the conflict between 
capital and labour, but also by the conflicts within the 
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labour movement and between agricultural and indy 
trial interests. Even where ideas have changed, jy 
requires a Hercules—such as Australia has no: Produced 
—to alter the old policies. It is easy to understang the 
historical reasons why inflation was written into th 
Australian constitution by the linking of wages to 
the cost of living. For those reasons, the adoption 
of a disinflationary policy last year, belated though it 
was, required more political courage than was needed 
in other countries. Its frustration and failure are the 


_more tragic for having been so near to inevitable. 


Canada’s freedom from such political difficulties jg 
not, of course, the sole cause of its confident expansion, 
Its resources would in any event enable it 10 expand 
further than Australia. But, immediately, Australia also 
has scope enough for a soundly based expansion tha 
would occupy all its talent and capital for several years, 


The reason why Canada is taking the opportunity 9 | 


well, and Australia so hesitantly, is political. It lies ip 


economic policies, not in the facts of nature. This ig 


not to say that change—a shift back to the expansion 
of primary production—is easy for Australia. The 


excessive concentration on secondary industry reflects _ 
inexorable social pressures that can hardly be overcome | 


until the deep class and political tension among the 
nine million Australians has been reduced. There 
is, nevertheless, some comfort to be drawn from the 
comparison between Canada and Australia: for its 
lesson is that to some extent, at least, a country and its 
government can choose expansion or reject it. 


Trafic with Communist China 


LTHOUGH it now seems that no United Nations 
blockade of Communist China will be proposed, 

the question of the China trade remains as delicate and 
as potentially explosive as ever. Last week two events 
drew attention to its complexities. A Finnish tanker 
laden with Rumanian oil for China entered Singapore 
harbour ; and the Mutual Security Agency disturbed 
British shipping interests by announcing that in future 
it would not send goods to Formosa in ships which then 
proceeded to ports on the Chinese mainland. These 
were not isolated developments. Behind them lie a 
whole series of recent examples of the confusions and 
tensions involved in the present state of trade with 
China. Thus, during February alone, Representative 
Battle, the author of the American act which bears his 
name, declared to Congress that war materials were 
reaching China through free ports in Europe; an 
American seamen’s leader urged that ships trading with 
Communist China should be “blown out of the 
water”; the government of Ceylon took public issue 
with Mr Harriman over its-contract to supply China 
with rubber ; and Mr Eden revealed to the House of 
Commons that in the past eighteen months forty 


attempts had been made to intercept British ships in 
Chinese waters. 

All these statements were made after President 
Eisenhower’s decision that the Seventh Fleet should no 
longer “ shield ” Communist China ; but they reflected 
a situation which had existed long before it, and which 
is still wholly unresolved. Indeed, the disappearance 
of the blockade project reveals the dangers of this 


situation all the more clearly. If no call for a blockade | 


is to be issued, discussion of other possible actions in 
the same field is bound to become more prominent, if 
not at the resumed United Nations Assembly, 3‘ !east 
in Washington. The whole subject of the China trade 
is already too clouded with emotion and needs to 
clearly defined and dispassionately judged. 

What, in the first place, are the physical charac- 
teristics of Communist China’s foreign trade at the 
present time ? The traditional pattern has been 


remoulded so that nearly three-quarters of this trade is 
now done with the Soviet bloc. Indeed, a recent J<ading 
article in Pravda declared that the Chinese, like otbet 
members of the bloc, found in its markets “ al] tha: they 
require.” Evidence to the contrary is provided ty the 
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forts that Peking has lately made-to obtain 
ce world certain key supplies, both for its 
--q and for its grandiose plan of industriali- 


vigorous 
from the | 


in A 

am 3; although the negotiators who have been 
haggling in Moscow since August have clearly been 
disappointed in many of their hopes of Soviet aid and 
trade, China’s back is still deliberately turned on most 
of its former trading partners. There is little evidence 
that it has received from the Russians any considerable 
supplies apart from war materials ; but one of the 
clearest facts is that almost all the “ strategic” goods 
that go to back Mao’s army in Korea come from Com- 
munist countries, im most cases overland. 

There are, however, four non-Communist countries 


and territories to which the China trade is of major 
Hongkong, whose already dense popula- 


importance. 
tion has in recent years been swollen by the arrival of 
thousands of refugees from Communism, draws most 


of its food from the mainland and much of its livelihood 
from its role as an entrepot for trade with China, which 
even in 1952 accounted for one-fifth of its total trade 
volume of over a billion US dollars. Japan, which 
before the war directed a quarter of its overseas trade 
to China, now frets at the restrictions on its ability to 
find these raw materials, fuel, and markets for manu- 
factures. And two other Asian countries, both members 
of the Commonwealth, have a less vital but still signifi- 
cant interest in trade with China. Ceylon is committed 
to sending it 50,000 tons of rubber—half its output—in 
exchange for 270,000 tons of rice annually for the next 


| five years ; and to Pakistan China is a major buyer of raw 


cotton. Mention must also be made of the fact that 
China’s oversea trade is carriéd in foreign ships. Some of 
them are provided by Russia and its European satellites ; 
but tramp freighters flying other flags were entering 
Chinese ports last year at the rate of about sixty a month. 
These ships, mainly of British, Scandinavian or south 
Asian registry, carried not only such goods as China is 
still exchanging with the free world, but also cargoes 
originating from Eastern Europe; and some of them 
were engaged in coastwise traffic between the various 
Chinese ports. 
* 


Such, in broad outline, is the picture of the present 
China trade. Much of the controversy that it arouses 
Is due to ignorance of the exact nature of the existing 
restrictions on this trade. Three separate elements are 
involved. First, there is the resolution adopted by the 
United Nations Assembly on May 18, 1951, calling 
upon ll countries to prevent the shipment to China 
and “orth Korea of arms and war material. Second, 
China ts also affected by the agreements between the 
UnicJ States and other countries under which strategic 
B00) are not exported to any member of the Com- 
munist Bloc. A third restricting factor is the activity of 
(he “ainese Nationalists, An immediate consequence of 
Mr: hisenhower’s announcement about Formosa was an 
"." cased reluctance on the part of tramp shipowners 
‘° cept charters for China voyages. 
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Clearly the position is equally unsatisfying to those 
who frown on all trade with China while that country’s 
troops are fighting the United Nations, and to those 
who seek to keep trade “free of politics.” The possi- 
bilities of friction are obvious ; but it would be foolish 
to see in this a head-on collision between American and 
Anglo-European policy of the kind on which Moscow 
pins so much hope. However repugnant to American 
feelings is the idea of any commercial contact with a 
state whose armies are killing American soldiers, the 
new Administration looks like maintaining the principle 
set by its predecessor: that trade with the Soviet bloc 
should not be ruled out where the balance of advantage 
is on the side of the free world. For their part, Britain 
and most of the European members of Nato have loyally 
complied with the UN resolution ; and even where 
this has meant severe hardship it has been borne in 
creditable silence, as in the case of Hongkong, which 
in 1952 lost 70 per cent of its export trade with China, 
an amount equal to some $200 million. 


Nevertheless, a delicately adjusted compromise such 
as the present one lends itself easily to misrepresenta- 
tion. Since the Moscow conference, skilled hands have 
set in motion whispering campaigns in various European 
countries the aim of which is to convince each country 
that the others are getting fat slices of the alleged 
Chinese pie. The German businessman is told that 
Britain is unscrupulously edging him out of these 
markets, and vice versa. Meanwhile, Mr Stassen’s 
announcement on Monday—discussed at more length 
on page 625—reflects American fears that present 
arrangements make contravention of the embargo all 
too easy. A clear-cut decision on the fate of the whole 
China trade would obviously have the advantage of 
ending these dissensions. 


But what clear-cut decision is possible ? The idea 
of a naval blockade has apparently been dropped, not 
only because it might dangerously extend the Korean 
war, but also because it was not expected to have a 
decisive impact on the Chinese economy. If the free 
nations were asked to put a stop to all trade with China 
the risk of extending the war would hardly be increased, 
but the balance of advantage would not lie with the free 
world. Hongkong would become a starving pauper 
and a dead weight on the back of Britain and its allies. 
Japan, Pakistan and other Asian countries would either 
require substantial economic aid to make up for- their 
losses, or would refuse to apply the ban, thereby 
destroying the precarious unity on which the present 
UN embargo is founded. Non-members of Uno and 
countries independent of American aid, such as Ceylon 
and Finland, would be no more inhibited in their 
dealings with Peking than they are now. The Chinese, 
for their part, would not find their fire-power on the 
Korean front diminished by lack of Japanese edible sea- 
weed or British fertilisers. 


To rush to the other extreme and remove all restric- 
tion on this trade is out of the question ; nations which, 
for the first time in history, have successfully asserted 
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the principle of common resistance to aggression can- 
not supply. the aggressor with the sinews of war. 
Commonsense dictates a compromise ; and the only 
real questions are whether the existing compromise is 
the best obtainable, and how agreed measures can best 
be implemented. Mr Stassen is rightly turning his 
attention to the second point, with the aim of stopping 
the last gaps through which illicit supplies reach China 
and other Communist countries. As to the first, 
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although there are technical disputes as to what j 
should or should not be included among the tem 
“strategic materials,”:a surprisingly high measure F 
agreement has been achieved. This unity must be Dit. 
served ; and those who seek new means of hastey; 
the end of the Korean war, whether by UFtiNg the 
Chinese or by reassuring them, should re: ognise that 
any substantial change in the existing siate of the 
China trade is unlikely to achieve either aim. 


School and Privilege 


EW things in contemporary Britain irritate the 

militant egalitarian so much as the state of education. 
Such egalitarian devices as a Conservative Government 
has partially dismantled—food subsidies for example— 
could be quickly reassembled. Their purchase on the 
crumbling class structure could at any time be increased 
by heavier taxes. But the behaviour of parents, children 
and even teachers in the last few. years constitutes such 
a display of recalcitrant human nature as to unsettle 
some basic assumptions of egalitarian theory. 

Thus heavily taxed parents beggar themselves to keep 
privileged education alive—indeed more alive than ever, 
to judge by the waiting lists of public schools and 
independent grammar schools. On the other hand, the 
united efforts of children and teachers have ‘not only 
failed to demonstrate the superiority of state education 
as it has developed under the 1944 Education Act, but 
require endless excuses for poor performance. Particu- 
larly grieving has been the snobbish passion of parents 
for grammar school education, which has converted 
what was intended as a scientific classification of eleven- 
year-old children according to ability and aptitude into 
a ferocious contest for intellectual privilege. A class 
of parent who before the war supinely acquiesced in the 
debarring of their children from grammar schools for 
lack of money today bitterly resents their being debarred 
merely for lack of brains. 

The Socialist reaction to these difficulties has recently 
been made more articulate. A standing committee of 
the House of Commons has been discussing the Educa- 
tion (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, and the arguments 
advanced by a number of Labour members provide an 
important case-study in the way that egalitarian opinion 
about education is moving. The 1944 Act, like its pre- 
decessors, was concerned to extend equality of opportu- 
nity to children of ability whose parents lacked means ; 
it provided free secondary education, albeit of 
varying quality, for all. 
meet the extreme egalitarian demand that there 
should be no other education, and that public 
schoolboys should no longer receive an “ unfair 
advantage ” over others. But the debate on the new 
Bill made it plain that the egalitarians now go much 
further in their demands for equality. Not only must 
there be no schools but state schools ; state schools must 


It did not, of course, 


themselves be reorganised in order to reduce differences 
of background, social origin and even inherited ability 
to complete uniformity of outlook. More nearly tha 
before, the aim has become free mediocrity for all, 

The problem as Socialists see it was defined by Mp 
Michael Stewart : 


The more we remove social and financial injustice frog 
the life of the community and get nearer to the situation 
in which the type of school to which a child goes depend 
on its own ability . . . the greater the danger of running 
into another difficulty—the segregation of the nation 
according to different intellectual levels. 
The fact that social distinctions for their children ca 
still be bought by well-to-do parents (and even by les 
well-to-do parents working overtime) naturally con 
tinues to scandalise socialists. The Labour pary 
opposed a clause in the Bill which confirms the power d 
local authorities to pay fees in order to send pupik 
for whom they have no room, to independent schook 
and thus to remove, as Mr James Johnson complained, 
the best boys from the municipal schools and send them 

in a sense almost to bolster up the independent sector d 

our educational system—the system under which ou 

future school captains, our future state scho'ars and 

future university blues leave our city schools and go 0 

to the independent schools to give them, so to speak, ¢ 

shot in the arm. 

The fact that social distinctions are produced by 
differences in ability is apparently quite as worrying # 
the power of the purse in education. “If we segregatt 
our children at the early age of eleven into three streams 
we create ‘social divisions in our society” Mr Peart 
warned the committee ; and Mr Ede defined those div- 
sions as management (produced by the grammal 
schools) foremen (produced by the technica! schools) 
and “‘ those who are going to do the work” (produced 
by secondary modern schools). It has long beet 
axiomatic to egalitarians that the public school mus 
go. Now that the results of giving free places ™ 
grammar schools to all who make the grade becom 
manifest, it is no less clear that the grammar schod 
must go as well. 

Labour members of the committee emphasised thal 
schools are not just “educative agents.” ‘Jbey 


social institutions. They are “democracy at work”— 
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or mus! be made so, “They must become “a unifyin 

«1 the social angle,” rather than (as at present 
ive” force. They must produce, it was said, 
he sort of personalities which fit into an egalitarian 
and democratic society ; leadership must be based on 
“competence” instead of on class prestige. The idea 


force fr 


a“ disp 


that leadership is a special quality, rather than a sound 
specialised knowledge of a particular job, must go. 
These were the reasons urged for a new clause to the 
Bill which would have required the minister to ensure 


the provision of an “ adequate” number of compre- 


hensive schools. 


Whar is needed, apparently, is a new sort of school 
with a democratic temper, one in which, as Mr Morley 
put it, ° the non-intellectual might punch the intellec- 
tual’s head but would get to appreciate the intellectual’s 


qualities” and vice versa—a lesson that would remain 
with both types all their lives. This may not seem a 
very original idea ; but it becomes so when it is realised 


that apparently the non-intellectual in such a school 
would embrace degrees of intelligence little above 
mental deficiency. Some socialists, indeed, are now 
hankering after a type of education in which differences 
in ability would never become obtrusive at all. They 
joined with the Tories in condemning the selective 
test at cleven, but went on to sketch—lightly it is true 


/ —the sort of curriculum in which aptitudes alone would 


appear, and would be-catered for by a complex arrange- 
ment of sets, between which boys and girls would jump 
like grasshoppers: from lower French to senior maths 
and back to elementary woodworking ; transversely 
to middle school poster design and thence (if 
need be—no need to harp on it) to special spelling. 
Eleven year olds might sit with sixteen year olds, but 
nobody would be backward ; and of course the sons of 
dukes and of dustmen would sit together and stand an 
equal chance of election to democratic prefectships. 
“If we must have a close-knit society,” Mr Johnson 


observed, “ we need a closely-knit school society.” 


* 


Indeed, socialists seem nowadays to be almost more 
tolerant of the public school system than of the state 
tripartite system with its deadly, inegalitarian entrance 
tests, and especially the intelligence test. This may 
because they feel—as moderate Labour men said— 
that c.onomic pressure (taxes, rising costs and death 


duties will “ solve the problem” of the “independent 
seclor"—in a generation it will wither away. But 


there seems no possibility of “solving” the 
dificrence in children’s ability, as ‘revealed by the 
oorinal distribution curve of intelligence ratings. 
(t's one thing to demolish old social classes ; 

» another to prevent new ones arising. Jealous 
‘s they are of the old leadership, so largely 
m 10polised by ex-public schoolboys, socialists flinch 


intellectual 
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superiority. It is here that the grammar school offends 
them so much. Mr Ede explained how it took years 
to knock out of him the false sense of superiority he 
got by getting into a grammar school ; but the mischief 
does not end even there. There is. nothing worse, 
Mr Pannell declared, than the over-proud parent whose 
child has gone to a grammar school. Clearly the 
grammar school is a plague-spot: the focus round 
which a new privileged class may develop. 

Socialists do not deny that leaders will almost inevit- 
ably be produced by the grammar school stream (or 
“ A-stream””) of comprehensive education—though, 
obviously, parents must be prevented from trying to 
buy or coach their offspring into that stream ; their 
real anxiety is lest the fact of leadership should cut 
the grammar school boys off from those who are led. 
In some obscure way they must retain their homogeneity 
with those they leave behind. But does it follow that 
because the non-intellectual punched the intellectual’s 
head at school, they will remain understanding friends, 
unestranged by variations of interest, ideals and 
aesthetic taste, even when he whose head was punched 
becomes a cabinet minister, while he who did the punch- 
ing now merely punches holes in a template ? It seems 
far from certain. Leadership in any field has a tendency 
to make people different. It has, indeed, a tendency 
to make working-class people ineradicably middle-class. 

Painful as are the difficulties of those who wish to 
define the new leadership, still worse are their mental 
contortions when justifying the prohibition against 
buying one’s child an education. How is one to deny 
parents the right to spend their money on their children 
in this way ? Mr Stewart compared it to buying com- 
missions in the army before the abolition of purchase 
in 1870. This looked very neat until he was asked what 
loving and thrifty parents might in fact do for their 
children—might they engage a tutor, for example, to 
deal with weak or esoteric subjects ? Education is a 
single process embracing home life and school life ; and 
it is a short step from depriving parents of all authority 
in the miatter of education to depriving them of authority 
in their own homes or in the holidays. The new 
egalitarianism makes it unjust for one child to be given 
advantages in its history, geography or art lessons by 
being taken on the Grand Tour, while another must 
stick to the textbooks because its parents democratically 
stick to Blackpool, the pubs and football pools as home 
influences. 

Faced with the evidence that parents (of whatever 
class) who are ready to make sacrifices for their children 
are the natural leaders in the community, and their 
children the natural heirs to that leadership, egalitarians 
retort that such parents are “anti-social.” Egalitarian 
thinking, in fact, leads to the view that parental rights 
in children must be forfeit to the state ; egalitarianism 
in education, as in other matters, in the last analysis 
leaves the state supfeme, total, omnipotent. Egalitarians 
may protest at such a conclusion ; but that is where 
their increasing prohibitions lead with a grim and 
inverted logic. 
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Notes of the Week 


Labour Accepts Defence 


R SHINWELL has ousted Mr Bevan as the chief 
trouble-maker in the Parliamentary Labour Party’s 
internal discussions of defence policy. The former Minister 
of Defence has for some time made no secret of his belief 
that the period of National Service should be cut. His 
arguments about how it should be done have been uncon- 
vincing, especially since they depend on getting other Nato 
countries to carry more of the defence burden—a task that 
certainly proved beyond Mr Shinwell’s own capacity as a 
negotiator. But this has not deterred him from trying this 
year to swing the Labour Party into opposition to the 
renewal of conscription without a full inquiry into the 
working of the system during its first five peacetime years. 
Mr Gaitskell, in particular, would have none of this. It 
is believed that inside the Parliamentary Committee he held 
out stubbornly against any action in the defence debate 
which might be interpreted as a retreat from the arms pro- 
gramme which Labour itself devised in office. Since the 
size of the arms programme and the renewal of military 
service have been bundled together in the statement on 
defence policy, an opposition vote against it, on what- 
ever grounds, would have been open to such interpreta- 
tion. Mr Attlee’s skill at securing a compromise in the 
end asserted itself ; he persuaded the committee, and later 
the full party meeting, to agree to an amendment demanding 
an annual review of the length of national service ; but the 
amendment did not take exception either to the renewal 
of national service or to the size of this year’s defence pro- 
gramme. A more stringent amendment, calling for an 
independent inquiry into the working of the National Service 
Acts, was wisely rejected ; whatever the arguments for and 
against conscription, it plainly is not a matter to be decided 
by any sort of quasi-judicial inquiry. 

Mr Gaitskell’s case was strengthened by the figures given 
in the House of Commons on Monday, which showed that 
the estimated cost of the first three years of the defence pro- 
gramme will be, at 1950 prices, some £170 million below 
the first programme of £3,600 million adopted in 1950 ; it 
will be far below the higher £4,700 million programme that 
caused the Bevanite split in the Labour party. Indeed, the 
real element of rearmament within the total of defence ex- 
penditure has been drastically reduced. Defence production 
cost £250 million a year in 1950-51, before the programme 
began. The additional expenditure on production during 
the three years is now expected to total £730 million, at 
constant prices. This appears to represent well under a 
half of the expansion aimed at in the programme of two 
years ago. In the Labour party meeting there was one 
speaker, at least, to criticise the Tories for failing to carry 
out rearmament because, it was argued, Mr Churchill had 
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been unwilling to impose the necessary controls on en. 
ployers and workers. 

In these arguments the Bevanites have played little parr 
With the founder of their faith absent in Asia, they haye 
yielded place to the Shinwellians ; and as these are fundy. 
mentally a milder breed, it has been possible to compromise 
without departing too violently from Labour’s own policy 
on defence in office. Compensation was found, however. 
by the decision to oppose the Government’s policy of carry. 
ing through the scheme for Central African federation, 4 
debate at Westminster on this issue has been demanded 
before Southern Rhodesia holds its referendum. 


Sympathy from America 


Mt BuTLER and his officials received a considerable 
encouragement just before they began their talks on 
economic policy with the new Administration in Washing- 
ton. At the beginning of the week the Committee for 
Economic Development published, after long preparation, 
an important report on “ Britain’s Economic Problem and 
its Meaning for America.” This committee reflects th 
views of many of the most thoughtful and progressive bus: 
ness men who are likely to influence President Eisenhower, 
Its study of the British problem is made with a sympathetic 
understanding that should promote a similar frankness and 
understanding on the British side. 

The most important feature of the report is the view of 
international economic policy that underlies its recon- 
mendations. A “new and special relationship ” between 
the United States and the British Commonwealth is regarded 
both as an essential element in the growing unity of th 
West and as the context within which the British economic 
problem can be solved. There is, naturally, scope for argu- 
ment about the diagnosis of that problem which occupies 
most of the report. It puts rather a heavy emphasis on the 
misfortunes that have befallen Britain over the past seventy 
years ; it perhaps underestimates both the additiona) difficul 
ties and, charitably, the mistakes in British policy during the 
postwar period. But these are minor points. he review 


of the present issues of economic policy is clear ad 


balanced. The most urgent British task is to transfer mort 
resources to industrial investment at home and to exporls 
for markets outside the sterling area. And for this purpo%, 
it is essential to avoid persistent inflationary pressure 10 the 
British economy. - : 

Against this background, the Committee for /conomi 
Development considers what American action can be taken 
in order to enable Britain to carry out the shift of resourcss, 
and balance its overseas payments, by methods thai will not 
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weaken but strengthen the Anglo-American partnership and 
the North Atlantic alliance. The recommendations are 
extensive. The United States should lower tariffs, simplify 
customs procedures, “progressively remove” quotas on 
agricultural imports, discriminate less in favour of American 
h Moreover, the report goes beyond liberalisation 


shipping 


in commercial policy. It marks the first acceptance, by an 
important body of opinion, of an American responsibility to 
prevent wide fluctuations in the volume of United States 
imports of raw materials. The discussion of currency 
policies is slighter and, inevitably, more concerned with 


general principles. It does not throw much light on how 
those principles might be applied by the United States 
Government in its attitude to such a scheme for converti- 
bility as Mr Butler took to Washington. The provision of 
a stabilisation fund for sterling is regarded as premature, 
but the argument by which this conclusion is reached 
would not necessarily apply in the context of the full 
British scheme. The report should certainly help to 
encourage friendly and understanding discussions. 


When Lenin Died 


EARLY thirty years ago, on January 21, 1924, Lenin 

died after prolonged illness and the press in the 
West took calm note of the fact. For, as The Times put 
it, was Lenin not simply “a professional revolutionary and 
conspirator” and one whose death was surely less impor- 
tant than that of ex-President Woodrow Wilson a fortnight 
later ? Despite the general tone of detachment in which 
Lenin’s death was commented on, however, there was a 
good deal of speculation as to his possible successor. The 
Manchester Guardian thought Russia might get more dis- 
orderly now that the strong hand was gone, and The Times 
saw Communism “ divided by an open dispute for the 
succession.” In Paris, Le Temps predicted that Trotsky 
and his opponents would now be reconciled, and news- 
papers in Germany wondered whether Lenin was, in fact, 
dead, despite the assurances of the eleven doctors attending 
the autopsy. The Economist was above such speculations 
and gravely asked whether foreign capital would find a 
more, or an even less, cordial welcome than before once 
the Kremlin had changed tenants. 

Many of the papers carried descriptions of Lenin’s 
funeral and included a list of pall bearers: Kamenev, 
Burnov, Krassin, Bukharin, Zinoviev, and Stalin. They 
failed to note that Stalin was at the head of the bier or 
that he was at all important. On the question of Lenin’s 
Succession, The Times remarked: “ The Georgian, Stalin, 
has a chance, but a Russian is likely to be preferred ” and 
placed its bets on Rykov and Chicherin. By January 29th 
(he Kamenev-Zinoviev-Stalin triumvirate was being taken 
note of in the West but no one was astonished when Stalin’s 
name did not figure in the list of the new Soviet govern- 
‘cnt, Which was published on February 4th. The return 
of Trotsky to some measure of power was analysed as a 
ign of things to come and no one bothered to say anything 
‘urther about the Secretary-General of the Communist 
party, who was to become Generalissimo. There is an 
obvious lesson in all this. 


Too Phoney for Words 


F deliberate deception is to be one of the means by which 
President Eisenhower’s advisers hope to baffle and 
frighten the Communist governments, the press of the free 
world will have to keep its eyes skinned. The kind of 
propaganda tricks which are allowed to deceive friend as 
well as foe will quickly discredit the reputations of news- 
papers and individual journalists, and will encourage a 
general cynicism about news and news sources. What is 
worse, they create a false relationship between those who 
scatter the clues and those who pick them up. In wartime 
the practice is just tolerable and can be sometimes, but not 
always, justified by military results; in peacetime, even 
cold war time, it is open to the gravest objections. 

If planned deceit is to carry conviction it must appear in 
the most reputable journals ; if it is badly planned—too 
phoney for words—it will not appear, but the newspaper 
staff will have been put on the alert. A good diplomatic 
or political correspondent will take his precautions against 
the kind of confusion, deliberate or accidental, that sur- 
rounded for a week in Washington the question of 
blockading the China coast. Editors will pause before dis- 
cussing seriously a policy declaration which may not be 
genuine. As for the reporter who is asked to collaborate 
in psychological warfare of this kind, he will be wise to 
refuse to have anything to do with it. His first duty is to 
tell the truth, as best he can. 

The need for these hocus-pocus methods would not 
suggest itself if more discretion were shown in the handling 
of military and diplomatic news, The best way to keep an 
enemy guessing is to keep silence ; the worst way is to 
stage the kind of public disputation about the possibilities 
of an offensive in Korea that General van Fleet and General 
Bradley have been lately conducting. 


Flight through Berlin 


AST weekend the flight of East Germans into Berlin 
. reached record proportions. In 48 hours 5,000 people 
arrived in the western sectors ; a year ago this figure repre- 
sented the average for a whole month. During February 
41,000 people came across, more than twice the number 
for the two previous months put together. This sharp 
increase has been partly due to widespread rumours that on 
March 1st the Communists would close the last loopholes 
through the iron curtain in Berlin ; but it was also partly 
due to the growing sense of insecurity and despair caused 
by Communist policies in the Soviet Zone. 

The Communists seem to be watching the situation with 
mixed feelings. They do all they can to make escape more 
difficult and hazardous, but they also intensify the 
measures that make Germans want to desert their land, 
their homes, their jobs and their possessions. From their 
point of view the embarrassment caused to the Federal 
Republic by the exodus is sheer gain ; but they are losing 
skilled manpower which can be ill-afforded and providing 
a shocking advertisement for their own “ people’s 
democracy.” 
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Whether the influx now swells, dwindles or, as is most 
probable, falls to a trickle, the allies in Germany should 
show more energy and imagination in tackling the problems 
it presents. Are they pleased or sorry to see these people ? 
Is it Allied policy to drain away from behind the iron curtain 
the freedom-loving elements or to get them to stay ? What, 
one wonders, are the Voice of America and the BBC saying 
to those who have not yet decided to dash for freedom ? 
It would be a dramatic and profitable operation of psycho- 
logical warfare to encourage escapes from Eastern Europe 
and Russia by admitting some hundreds of thousands of 
European refugees and unemployed each year into the 
United States, Canada, Australia and South America. Is 
there the will and wish to do anything of this kind ? If not, 
then the accumulation of landless, resentful, reckless people 
in Western Germany will lead to trouble as surely as the 
accumulation of waste breeds disease. 


Historical Sense and Silliness 


HEN the Royal Titles Bill passed through all its stages 
V V in the House of Commons on Tuesday, the proceed- 
ings were certainly rapid, but they were not calm. The 
Commonwealth Ministers had agreed at their conference 
in December that each member of the Commonwealth 
should use a form of royal title that was appropriate to its 
own circumstances, but that all should retain a reference 
to the Queen’s other realms and territories and to her 
position as Head of the Commonwealth. The Bill applies 
these principles to the United Kingdom. 

A few members opposed the admirable compromise with 
great heat. Two of them were wrathful that the Common- 
wealth, in deference to the Asiatic Dominions, should not 
be described as British, and objected to the unroyalist 
flavour of the word “ Head.” Mr Enoch Powell caused a 
small furore by saying that we had made this change in 
favour of people who were not even our friends. Some 
members were afraid that as the word “realms” implied 
that the Crown is divisible, it would weaken its influence. 
Protests that the Queen should not be described as Queen 
of the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland were of two 
kinds: on the one hand, that-the inclusion of Northern 
Ireland was a recognition of partition, and, on the other, 
that as Northern Ireland was part of the United Kingdom 
its inclusion was redundant. Finally, of course, the Scottish 
nationalists had their say against the “II” of the Queen’s 
title, their spokesman being the Welshman, Mr Emrys 
Hughes. The Home Secretary pointed out that the highest 
numeral had been followed ever since the Act of Union in 
1707 and observed that Scottish nationalist arguments also 
applied to Commonwealth countries, which were making 
no such fuss. Refusal to accept this point seems, indeed, so 
silly that it is difficult to take it as seriously as it is meant. 
But the choice of Royal Christian names has clearly become 
a matter of some moment. 

On a more serious plane, the Bill: marks an important 
constitutional development. The compromise agreed at the 
Commonwealth Conference was the evidence that, far from 
being weakened by its divisibility, the Crown should 
become an even more powerftil unifying force than it has 
been in the past. 
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Economising in Ministries 

é be Conservatives’ efforts to cut the administrative 
overheads of Labour government are leadin: at jas, 

to the amalgamation of a number of ministries. rrange. 
ments to carry out two such mergers were anno ced by 
the Prime Minister last week, and it is supposed th: others 
may follow. The amalgamation of the Mini-tries of 
Transport and Civil Aviation was foreshadowed by the 
appointment of a single minister to look after them : the 
amalgamation of the Ministries of Pensions and National 
Insurance will dispense with one minister when thes 
changes take effect in the autumn. They are expected not 
only to achieve economies in Whitehall, but also in the 


regional] offices—more especially in the case of the Ministry 
of Pensions. _ : 

Some anxiety has been expressed that both the interests 
of ex-service pensioners and of civil aviation wil! suffer. 
The commitments of the Ministry of Pensions have declined 
from the peak in 1947, when a staff of 13,000 dealt with 
1,140,000 pensioners ; today, 950,000 pensioners are served 
by a staff of 9,000. This total should continue to fall, 
whereas the work of the Ministry of National Insurance 
increases year by year. Of late the claims of those suffering 
from industrial injuries have been thrust to the front by 
the trade unions, but the Government has rightly rea‘firmed 
the priority of the country’s debt of honour to those maimed 
or invalided in its wars ; it promises to preserve the warm 
personal relationships built up by the Ministry of Pensions 
with those whom it serves. Provided that bureaucracy is 
kept out of local offices, the change might enable the 
combined ministry to do more for the ex-service pensioner. 

It seems unlikely that civil aviation will be allowed to 
suffer in a comprehensive Ministry of Transport. The 
staff to be transferred is in any case largely technical, and 
mainly concerned with airports at home and abroad. 
Possibly it is in the running of airports rather than in staff 
that economies can be made. But for neither merger are 
they likely to be striking. So far, to the Labour party's 
pained surprise, no figures have been given, and it would 
be foolish to suppose that this kind of reorganisation can 
ever achieve large economies. But the principle behind the 
change is very welcome. 


Development and Misdevelopment 


EBATES in both Houses of Parliament during ‘he last 
fortnight have illuminated the merits and dangers of 
a special policy for the development areas. That policy is 
of course part of something much wider: the planning, oF 
rather influencing, of the location of industry so as |» exert 
on structural unemployment the same salutary influcnce as 
“ Keynesian” policies exert-on the unemployment of a 
general depression. As first conceived in the slump-ridden 
1930s it was simply a policy of rescue, an operation ‘0 save 
from complete decay certain“areas where staple industries 
had suffered an irreversible decline. 
The rescue job alse had. its prea side ; dive:sifica 
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tion of industry was intended to provide an insuran 
against the collapse of any one speciality. It would take a 
very old-fashioned enthusiasm for pure laisser faire to deny 
the usefulness of development area policy in this form ; but 
even its limited objectives raise some awkward questions. 
The real balance of costs, both financial and social, between 
steering the work to the workers and helping the workers 
to the work cannot be assessed accurately, especially as the 
ultimate cost of a newly-sited enterprise which is wrongly 
placed, wrongly conceived, and incapable of surviving com- 
petition is much higher than the original cost of bringing 
it into the area concerned ; moreover, this cost will eventu- 
ally fall most heavily on the supposed beneficiaries of the 
policy. 

Since the war there has been a tendency, prominently 


displayed in the recent debates, to raise the sights and widen 
the objective. Any area whose unemployment percentage 
exceeds the national average, whether from irreversible 
structural changes or from merely transitory economic 
difficulties, regards itself either as qualified for special 
assistance or as aggrieved by the special assistance offered to 
others. To accept this criterion of excess unemployment 
is to put far more of a load on the development area 
technique than it can bear. It multiplies the difficulties and 
the opportunities for expensive error ; and it reduces the 
chances of providing an effective stimulus in the worst 
cases, where the need is obvious. The alternative policy 
is to abolish the special distinction between development 
areas and others, and for the government to contribute 
instead to the building of factories in any particular case 
of special need anywhere in the country. This would also 
enlarge the scope of error—and of pork-barrel politics— 
but it would be better than a progressive softening of the 
standards by which particular areas are judged to require 
privileged treatment. 


Nato Back on the Map 


oF IsMay’s visit to Canada and the United States 
. should put back on the political map the organisation 
of which he is Secretary-General. It will do much good if 
this outstanding expert on methods of allied consultation 
goes around saying that the Atlantic Council of 14 govern- 
ments is being neglected, that the Atlantic Community is 
a political idea of the highest importance, and that the 
allies, if they cannot organise political, economic and 
military collaboration in Europe will organise it nowhere. 
It is to be hoped that he will risk the frowns and growls 
of Whitehall and say exactly what he thinks about the 
British handling of this neglected instrument of policy. 

: It is a little difficult to believe reports that he will urge 
in Ottawa and Washington the establishment of Big Three 
machinery for global military and political planning. Such 
an institution would be either above Nato or outside it, 
and there is no good reason why Lord Ismay should wish 
to limit the autho-ity and functions of his own Atlantic 
Council. It should surely be sufficient for the present 
Standing Group of officers representing the American, 
British and French chiefs-of-staff to take a global view in 
their recommendations to the Council, and for the problems 
o! Asia, Africa and the Middle’ East to be dealt with by 
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special regional staffs, of which the United States, Britain 
and France would be de facto members. 

Nothing so closely knit as Nato is to be expected in the 
Pacific or in Southern Asia or in the Middle East ; the basis 
of common interest and confidence just does not exist. 
Loosely linked regional defence groups, if necessary under 
United Nations auspices, are the only solution. But to 
model them on Nato—or even to say they must be like it— 
is to overlook the fact that the organisation directed by Lord 
Ismay has far more than military purposes and is a political 
structure of a quite novel kind. 


Confusion over Krupp 


oTH the Allied scheme for reconstruction of the Ruhr, 
which included the break-up of the Krupp combine, 
and the special measures against Herr Krupp himself were 
drawn up some years ago when the Labour Party was in 
office. That fact alone explains why Mr Selwyn Lloyd's 
statement on the Krupp settlement provoked so little 
criticism in the House of Commons on Wednesday. It seems 
at last to have been grasped that the reconstruction (analysed 
in The Economist last week and again in an article on 
page 644) is one thing and the punishment of Herr Krupp 
another. The measures against him do not include the 
expropriation of his property, nor did the Allied Law 27, 
which covered all the Ruhr combines, provide for any such 
action. If anyone is to blame for leaving Herr Krupp with 
immense wealth at his disposal it is the Americans, who 
saw no advantage in transferring his concerns to state 
ownership. 

The Krupp case has got the Allies into a tangle of 
absurd illogicalities. First, there was mo reason in logic 
or justice why this member of the family should have been 
specially penalised: it was his father who backed Hitler, 
and he himself, both in his making of arms and in his 
treatment of foreign workers, was no worse than other 
Ruhr industrialists. Secondly, although he is prohibited 
from carrying on business in iron, coal or steel, he is not 
excluded from arms manufacture (indeed, he retains his 
special alloy steel works), because the future of German 
arms production has to be decided by a European Defence 
Community that does not yet exist. Lastly, the Krupp 
agreement represents discrimination against a citizen who, 
in the eyes of German law, has committed no crime. Is it 
seriously to be expected that every future German govern- 
ment will feel bound to maintain such bans, especially if 
the Allies ask for arms from Essen? Probably the most 
certain factor in this confusion is that most Ruhr indus- 
trialists are anxious to concentrate on engineering work, 
especially for export, and to get out of basic industries now 
controlled by the supra-national High Authority in 
Luxemburg. 
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Another Round to Dr Mossadegh 


NCE more, it seems, Dr Mossadegh has demonstrated 
his remarkable ability to come out on top. The 
course of events last week-end in Teheran is still somewhat 
obscure, but it is. reasonably ‘clear that the evil genius 
presiding over the riots was Dr Mossadegh’s chief rival, the 
aged but still fanatically ambitious Nationalist leader, 
Mullah Kashani. Kashani, who is Speaker of the Majlis, 
has been smarting from the rebuff he received in January 
when the Majlis ignored his advice and insisted un extend- 
ing Dr Mossadegh’s emergency powers. It is by no means 
surprising that he should have sought to exploit the growing 
rift between Shah and Premier to patch up his own some- 
what tattered fortunes at Mossadegh’s expense. Disagree- 
ments over the taxation and revenues of the royal estates, 
over the Shah’s family and over the politicians whom he 
chooses to receive, have all contributed to straining relations 
between the Court and Mossadegh ; it is also possible that 
the Shah had been toying with the idea of an army coup. 
His decision to throw in his hand and go abroad for a time 
gave Mullah Kashani his chance to try to turn Mossadegh 
out by an appeal to the facile royalist sentiments of his 
supporters. In spite of some initial success, however, he 
was worsted by his rival’s superior attractions for the 
Teheran mob, and reduced to covering his retreat by sniping 
activities in the Majlis. 

Dr Mossadegh will almost certainly profit from the 
mistakes of his enemies. The disturbances have given him 
an excellent opportunity to round up many of his political 
opponents. The Shah has again shown himsélf to be no 
match for “his Premier, but he remains to provide that 
symbol of respectability in the eyes of an ignorant people 
that no Persian politician really likes to forgo. Perhaps 
Mossadegh’s chief worry in the days ahead is the Com- 
munist Tudeh party. In the recent riots it seems only 
to have cashed in on Kashani’s plottings to add to the 
general confusion ; it did not turn out in force until the 
third day. But there is little doubt that if an oil agreement 
looked likely—which at present it does not—the Tudeh 
supporters would show their disapproval in no uncertain 
way. 


Prisons and Prisoners 


a most interesting, and welcome, piece of information 
in the Home Secretary’s speech in this week’s debate 
on prisons is that the prison population has, at least tem- 
porarily, been stabilised. Before the war it was about 
11,000. By the end of the war it was 14,000, and in 1949, 
when the Criminal Justice Act came into force, nearly 
20,000. In May of last year it was just under 24,000, at 
which level it has remained. 

This figure is high enough im all conscience. It has 
caused serious overcrowding in local prisons—5,680 men 
prisoners are sleeping three in a cell—and all the attendant 
difficulties of staffing and setting the prisoners to work. 
But from the debate it would appear that the picture is not 
so black as it is often painted. The overcrowding has had 
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no adverse effects on the prisoners’ health (is anothe 
nail in the coffin of the English passion for fre.j; air >) 
on discipline. The number of prison offen besa 
before governors is running at the same rate no. a: befe 
the war—about 1 per 1,000 per day of the a\.;,0¢ daiy 
population in local prisons where overcrowd:» ; “a 
serious. Both Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, and wa 

' commissioners in their comments on the Selec: mittee’ 
report, emphasised that virtually all allegation d prison 
discipline are based on a few incidents at P. me At 
this prison are 630 of the worst criminals ser\ -ntence 
of preventive detention under the new system trodyces 
by the 1948 Act, as well as preventive detainee under the 
old system with its different rules. Since th noval of 
the latter and with a better understanding by 1) prisoners 
of the new regime, there have been no seria 
incidents. 

The prison commissioners are, however, the ast people 
to be complacent about the present state of the prisons, 
In spite of the dimitations on capital investme:'. two new 
prisons, each for 300 men, are to be started th) year and 
next. But since, according to Mr Benson ir debate, 
a prison providing the maximum standard of ty costs 
£3,000 per cell and four years to build, the commissioners 
must look for speedy relief of overcrowding to buildings 
convertible into medium ‘security prisons and ‘0 camps, | 
Five camps and one such prison-will, it is hop: opened 
this year. There is no-doubt that the commis: oners are 
doing their utmost to conjure up accommodation out of 
virtually nothing. Their task would be much ea: cr if local 
opinion were less obstructive when they seek to open a new 


prison or prison camp. 


Loose Dogs 


iB is unlikely that-any race but the British would have 
retained for so long the distinction between animals 
that are dubbed fere nature and those mansuci« natura, 
with a whole code of legal liability based on that distinc 
tion. It is inconceivable that any other race would have 
allowed ‘their Law Courts to be the sole judges of which 


animal fell into which category, with the result ‘hat, now, 
an elephant i is officially wild, while a bull is dor mesticated, 
Today, the law must assume in a wild animal @ natural 
intent to do damage, .and hold the owner responsible 


accordingly. ‘The domesticated animal is assu ail to be 
peaceable. unless there is. evidence to show that a par 
ticular animal has already departed from its givel 
character. In its recent report, the committee «ppointed 
by the Lord Chancellor proposed, with one < ssentient 
voice, to-abolish that distinction. Mr Teeling’s p: vate Bil, 


the Dogs (Protection of Livestock) Bill, which is «ue for its 
second reading debate next week, would deal on’ y with the 
question of the damage done by.straying dogs. {he com 
mittee considers that the liability of an owner fo: what hi 
animal does should be based, in general, on wha: care he 
takes in controlling it, not upon the assumed cha: scteristics 


of the particular species to which it belongs. A animals 
will be born dangerous, even though some may be mort 
dangerous than others. Mr Teeling would mak: only the 
dog owner liable for his pet’s first bite. 
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The cémmittee analyses the ways in which animals 
commonly cause damage. They may trespass on to other 
land, and damage crops or herds. They may trespass 
on the highway, and damage passers-by or vehicles. If 
cattle stray into adjoining fields, their owner is absolutely 
responsible for the damage they do. If they stray on to 
the highway, he is not. A majority of the committee 
would retain the first rule of law ; it is, they say, a rule 
well understood by farmers and it works fairly enough. 
The second they would change, to make an owner 
responsible for damage if the straying animal escaped 
through his negligence. They would also tighten the law 
relating to the control of dogs and remove some of the 
practical difficulties in the way of an owner of sheep or 
poultry shooting the straying dog that ravages his flocks and 
can be dealt with in no other way. It is a pity that Mr 
Teeling has not drafted his Bill on the basis of the whole 
report, for, if Parliament is to deal with liabilities of animal 
owners at all, it should do so on the widest terms and with 
the full investigation made by this committee in mind. The 
committee’s report is full of common sense ; only a senti- 
mentalist would rate a straying dog more highly than the 
sheep it chases to distraction cr worries to destruction. 
And, however many bites an animal is allowed, there shou'd 
be only one bite at a cherry. 


Spelling for Illiterates 


HE fact that Mr Follick’s Simplified Spelling Bill 
- unexpectedly got through its second reading last week 
is, of course, no guarantee of its further progress towards 
the Statute Book. This particular measure is less absurd 
than its predecessors. It does not propose any immediate 
change in ‘standard spelling, but merely provides for an 
inquiry into the use of simplified spelling in the teaching 
of backward readers. Mr Follick’s knack of hitching his 
orthographical hobby-horse to any matter of current public 
concern was delightfully demonstrated last year when he 
contrived, on the grounds of its convenience for inter- 
national signalling, to make a speech in its support on the 
naval estimates. The present anxiety over the connection 
between illiteracy and delinquency has served the same 
purpose. Inquiry, it may be argued, can do no harm. 
If it were shown that the process of learning to read was 
eased by division into two stages—first the mastery of 
simplified spelling, and then a further advance to standard 
spelling—solid educational gains would follow. The pros 
and cons of carrying “reform” further could then be 
debated at leisure. 

Most people, however, will agree with the teaching pro- 
fession that improved literacy should be sought through 
smaller classes and therefore better teaching. Proponents 
of simplified spelling have never been able to show that 
children learning to read in the phonetic or near-phonetic 
languages include any smaller quota of eventually “ back- 
ward readers” than emerges from English schools. The 
child who develops a real “reading block,” with all its 
possibilities of scholastic and psychological damage, 
generally develops it at the purely phonetic fat-cat-on-the- 
mat stage to which simplification is irrelevant. The back- 
ward readers who do not belong to this group most 
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probably come from the much larger army of unfortunate 
dullards who, having once missed the bus from the back 
row of a class of fifty, simply never catch up 


of will, interest, or outside help. om 

Meanwhile simplified spelling took up enouch of the 
House’s time to make impossible any hearing of the 
Abortion Bill, standing third on the list of private membery 
measures. Study of the debate leaves undispeclled the 
suspicion that this object, rather than the merits of differen, 
orthographical systems, may have been uppermost in the 


~ 


minds of some speakers. 


Japan and Disengagement 


T is not yet clear how far the momentum of “ disengage. 
ment ” from Asia is going to carry the new Administra- 
tion in Washington, but already it looks like giving Japan 
a position of much greater importance in relation to Asis 
than West Germany is likely to have in the near future jp 
Europe. If the United States continues to maintain forces 
in Europe and plans a strategy of concentration there in 
the event of a general war, there can be no question of 
leaving Germany in charge of European defence as the 
leading power on the continent. Moreover, a rearmed 
Britain and France will be close at hand to check any undue 
revival of German power, and the division of Germany into 
two separate states makes a really strong Germany hardly 
possible as long as the two segments have not been reunited. 


Free Trade in Vice 


To THE Eprror oF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir—Free Trade has triumphed over its enemics, but 
it has stil] to be saved from too many of its friends Will 
you, im a sentence or two, dissipate a fallacy which 
threatens to obstruct our progress in social reform in 
Scotland ? 

In the retail spirit trade it is abundantly proved that 
supply, and that clothed with all the elements of tempia- 
tion, stimulates 2 demand which is chiefly vicious. The 
consequences are fully shown in the statistics of 
pauperism. For instance, in St. Cuthbert’s parish, Edin- 
burgh, upwards of £18,000 a year are spent on the poor, 
and of this sum £14,000 (it is stated by the inspector) are 
spent on those who have reduced themselves or their 
families to pauperism by intemperance. £14,000 represent 
the mischief in figures ; but who can tell what these figures 
represent in grief, destitution, and disease! And yet there 
is no power in the hands of the justice of peace courts 
to limit the number of these retail .spirit shops to the 
necessities of any given locality, and now, when an effort 
is being made to remedy this defect, *we have been met 
by the remark in high quarters, that to introduce 4 
measure into Parliament for giving power to the authori 
ties to limit the number of such shops might interfere 
with the principles of Free Trade. 

I earnestly beg that, as the great exponent of sound 
Free-trade principles, you will place this matter in ts (rue 
position.—Yours sincerely, DONALD MATHESON 

15, Rutland Square, Edinburgh, February, 1853. 
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Japan, on the other hand, remains a single state and is 
hound to become increasingly solitary in the Far East in 
proportion to the degree of American disengagement. If 
+ rearms substantially it will become by far the strongest 
Asian state outside the Communist bloc, and if the United 
States pursues a policy. of shifting responsibility for Asian 


defence against Communism on to Asian shoulders, Japan 
il tend to acquire paramount influence over all the smaller 


ae -. of the Far East threatened by Communism. 

: Ir is sti!l a question, however, how far the Japanese them- 
elves are willing to go im constituting their country the 
anti-Communist champion of Asia. Neutralism remains 


-ong there, and there is very little enthusiasm for 
effort at rearmament which would mean higher taxation 
nd a depression of living standards. The Japanese know 
‘hat invasion of their islands would be difficult—infinitely 
more so than an overland Russian invasion of Western 
‘urope—and they think that they can rely on the United 


I 
States to provide enough naval and air cover to prevent 
If, on the other hand, Japanese armed power is required 


for strengthening resistance to the Communist powers out- 
side Japan, then it will have to be considered in relation 
to Japanese national objectives, which may be of an 
irredentist, if not a widely expansionist, character. 


Cold Economic Warfare 


M r STASSEN, Director of the Mutual Security Agency, 
announced this week a new programme for tighten- 
ing controls over trade with the Communist sphere under 
the Battle Act. His intention is to block, or at least to 
narrow, the two channels through which western goods of 
strategic importance still flow to the Communist world. 
The first is the “ illegal” traffic in strategic goods carried 
on by western merchants in defiance of the restrictions 
imposed by their governments. The second is the Com- 
munist use of shipping to elude controls over east-west 
trade. Though Mr Stassen has declared that his immediate 
aim is to deny China the supplies vital to its Korean war, 
his plans apply to trade with the whole Russian bloc. 
America’s allies in Europe can hardly object in principle 
to a concerted move against illegal traders. Indeed, such 
action is long overdue. These merchants in the west— 
Mr Stassen calls them “ triple C-men,” capitalists-Com- 
munists-collaborators—have built up lucrative underground 
trade with the Communists. To elude regulations they 
lalsify labels and shunt goods from country to country, 
disguising their true destination until the cargo slips over 
the frontier at points like Berlin or reaches one of a score 
of Europe’s free ports, from whence it is trans-shipped to 
the East. This trade has grown precisely because western 
export restrictions have proved effective and Communist 
purchasing agents have no other means of acquiring the 
goods the bloc so sorely needs—copper, ball bearings, 
machine tools and so on. The connivers in the West are 
acting at the expense both of more law-abiding businessmen 
and of their own national economies. For the Communists 
pay them not in goods that would benefit the West, but in 
hard currencies which the midd!eman can then salt away in 
_heutral” countries. Some unofficial estimates have put 
the volume of illegal trade at double the volume of legiti- 
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mate east-west trade in such border countries as Germany 
and Austria. 


* 


One obvious counter-action is for continental nations 
to do what Britain did 15 months ago and forbid by 
law the trans-shipment of strategic goods. At the moment 
there is no legal way of stopping inside free ports the trans- 
shipment of goods for the East. Any attempt to curtail this 
traffic will arouse fierce opposition from European nations 
who claim that restrictions on their free ports would 
threaten their invisible earnings. It might also have a 
salubrious effect if conspicuous black marketeers were 
hauled into court and given stiff fines. But the traffic will 
not be entirely uprooted until the profit is taken out of it. 
For this to be done, the Communists must be deprived 
of the financial machinery which alone makes these trans- 
actions possible. 

So far Mr Stassen appears to aim no further than 
halting the shipment of strategic goods to China in 
non-western ships, presumably by denying them bunker 
facilities. But the logic of the American position 
may well lead to requests for a ban on the charter of all 
western vessels to the Communist bloc, a step that the 
European maritime powers would most certainly resist as 
an infringement of the traditional freedom for merchant 
navies, 


What Chiang Could Do 


AST week Chiang Kai-shek made it as clear as his pride 
would permit that he could not even think of invading 

the mainland of China this year, however much American 
aid he received. In an anniversary statement which included 
announcements of new military training plans, he called on 
his followers to complete preparations for an invasion by 
the end of 1953. This does not necessarily foreshadow an 
attempt in 1954, for the General has been issuing calls of 
this kind regularly since 1950. On the contrary it implies a 
more realistic attitude than that of some of his self- 
appointed champions in Washington. As he counts his assets 
—z21 small, ill equipped divisions, 400 pieces of artillery, a 
nightmareish assortment of small arms, 1§0 aircraft (no 
jets), and a “ navy ” which, apart from half a dozen ageing 
destroyers and escorts, consists mainly of landing craft— 
Chiang must be more aware even than his own officers that 
the reconquest of China is only a slogan to maintain morale. 
It is true that both the morale of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces and their efficiency are now a good deal higher than 
in the first months after the retreat to Formosa. The mere 
fact that they have been able to hold a score of small islands 
along the mainland coast, and thence to launch sporadic 
raids on the Communists, is proof of this. Yet the scale of 
these raids should not be exaggerated ; according to one 
report from Taipeh, only @hrice during 1952 did the 
Nationalists actually land troops on the mainland, and in 
each case they withdrew within a few hours. It is extremely 
doubtful whether Chiang could undertake any larger 
operations without risking a major debacle that would 
gravely weaken his position in Formosa itself. 
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intelligentsia, highbrows, revolutionaries, re- 
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actionaries. What is meant is that they think. 


) To put in the hands of these unusual 
) } people a newspaper like the Manchester 
y \ Guardian is to marry true minds. These 
lively-minded people have no hunger for 
\ huge type, for slick make-up, for whimsy, 
yr flimsy, the flamboyant or baroque. Their 
' need is to know what of importance is hap- 
) pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good 
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—— 


reporting. To them, as to the Manchester 


Guardian, facts are sacred. 
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To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily 


reading of the Manchester Guardian is a 


deep pleasure. Perhaps you will try the 
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Manchester Guardian and find how it grad- 


er 


ually endears itself to you. 


\\ If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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abroad. They can, for example, speedily obta coil 
information on foreign markets through any br: of the 

Midland Bank. 
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The Answers a 
With a Monroe adc aiculator 
the most complicated culations 
are as easy as a five-finzer exercise 
, 
—and among the wide range © 
Monroe models there 's 
exactly suited to the volume a0 
variety of your requirements 
.. . the answer, of course, 54 
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CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
“10-11 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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| etters to the Editor 


>rice Convertibility? 
ur article of February 28th 
1. Mr Eden and Mr Butler 
met with a more enthusiastic 
they had appeared in 
, as the spokesmen of Europe, 
collective scheme that tried to 
1 the experience of EPU, 
/ a purely British scheme’ of 
Europeans have made it clear 
ire more than a little suspi- 
s is beyond dispute. 
ty of it is that we might well 
speared in Washington as the 
n of Europe, offering a collec- 


cheme based on the recommenda- 


adopted by the Consultative 
bly of the Council of Europe at 
September. These 
the increased production of 


materials outside the dollar area, 


utilisation of the capital 

of the member states of the 

ff Europe, under a collective 
{ deliberate economic expansion, 


his purpose; the establishment of 


ean Bank for the development 
rseas territories and the co-ordina- 
f investment projects ; the conclu- 
{ long-term contracts and inter- 
agreements on basic products ; 
' introduction of a preferential 
on a basis of reciprocity, 

the Commonwealth and its 
lent territories on the one hand, 
» countries of Western Europe 
ir dependent territories on the 
The Commonwealth Conference, 
r, declined to receive a deputa- 


1 from the Economic Committee of 


uncil of Europe, and no mention 
\ade of the “ Strasbourg Plan” in 


communique which was issued at 


i of it, 
could have had the leadership of 
rn Europe, on our Gwn terms, at 


time since the war. We have 


itely and persistently thrown. it 
If we continue to do so two 
ives will confront us. Either 
rn Europe will disintegrate, the 
‘nt for European union will 
ce, and with it the EDC; or the 
‘nt towards a closer and exclu- 
tegration of the six Schuman 
will gain momentum, Let us at 


be clear about what the latter 


intention of the sponsors of the 
cd “Little Federation” is to: 
an economic, and ultimately a 


‘clive international organisation, and 
- ultimately to the virtual exclusion 


om 





Sritain and Scandinavia from the 
‘pean economy. Such a unit would, 


the outset, be dominated by 








Germany. It would contain a popula- 
tion of over 100 million, and an indus- 
trial potential far_exceeding that of 
Great Britain. But it would be depen- 
dent for raw materials. upon external 
supplies, and for economic viability upon 
foreign markets; and must, therefore, 
involve a return to intensive and uncon- 
trolled international competition. 
Whereas the Strasbourg proposals 
would have used the capital resources of 
Western Europe, and particularly of 
Germany, for an expansion of produc- 
tion and reciprocal trade throughout the 
non-dollar world, the “Little Federa- 
tion ”—aided by the right to discriminate 
which has already been accorded to it 
by GATT—would use them in a 
struggle for markets from which we 
could hardly expect to emerge 
unscathed. 

I confess I find both alternatives 
daunting. The disintegration of 
Western Europe at this juncture is too 
horrifying to contemplate—and it is 
nearer than many people think. On the 
other hand, as Mr A. E. Holdsworth has 
elsewhere pointed out, the emergence 
of a continental super-state across the 
narrow seas might well reduce this 
country, in terms of actual power, to the 
level of a telephone exchange for the 
Western world. It is not yet too late 
for Britain to seize the leadership of 
Europe. If we fail to do $0, the historian 
of the future may well regard British 
policy towards Europe since the war as 
no less disastrous than British policy 
towards the American colonies in the 
reign of George III.—Yours faithfully, 

Rosert BooTHBy 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


Climax in Central Africa 


Sm—Thoughtful people have seen much 
evidence recently to cause them worry 
over the future of the coloured people if 
Central African Federation is approved. 
In our quite right and proper desire to 
explore every safeguard on their behalf 
the great advantages of federation to 
them have not received much publicity. 
May I give just one, but typical and 
important, example. 

The outstanding case is Nyasaland 
which has always been, to some extent, 
the “ Cinderella” of our Central African 
colonies. Nyasaland is a purely primary 
two-crop economy; the welfare of its 
peaple is dependent almost entirely on 


: “its tea and tobacco industries which, in 
<al, unit which would replace the - 
cil of Europe and the OREC as an 


turn, to a large extent at the mercy 
of the’ weather. Of its total exports 
valued ff 1950 at £5,052,000, tobacco 
amounted™ to £2,766,731 and tea 
£1,690,712 ; it will be seen on how frail 
a basis Nyasaland’s economic position 
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In its present financial position it is 
difficulr to see how any great’ improve- 
ment in the standard of living of its 
native people can be financed from its 
own resources. Help can, of course, be 
given from this country, but there is 
already an overwhelming demand on the 
slender resources available. If educa- 
tion is taken as one of the native’s 
primary needs, and, indeed, as a primary 
justification of British colonial policy, 
it will be seen that in 1950 Nyasaland 
was only able to provide £180,000 for 
this vital service and only about a similar 
sum for all essential health services—this 
for a population of 2 million. 

Turning to Northern Rhodesia we 
find that, with a population slightly less, . 
over £400,000 was provided for educa- 
tion in 1950 and more than half a 
million pounds for health services. The 
division between the two colonies is 
largely an arbitrary and accidental result 
of history and the white man’s con- 
venience. It is quite clear there would 
be no hope of Nyasaland by itself estab- 
lishing better health and educational 
standards for its people unless it can 
participate in some central financial 
arrangements, Surely there is a moral 
obligation on the Rhodesias with their 
stronger financial position to assist their 
less fortunate neighbours, both in the 
neighbours’ interests and their own.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Tep LEATHER 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


Neguib’s Two Voices 


Smr—You have completely misinter- 
preted my letter. I had understood you 
to imply that we were abandoning our 
responsibilities in the Sudan, because 
we had to do so. I pointed out that we- 
were doing so voluntarily, as you confirm 
in your comment. There has never been 
in my mind any thought of “ stalling,” so 
I naturally resent the imputation. It 
is just because I wish to avoid any such 
impression that I have put down no 
motion in Parliament. What I said, or 
tried to say, was simply this. We had 
originally thought that, during the 
interim, the Governor-General would 
have some powers to ensure fair play: 
These have now been virtually taken 
from him and vested in committees. We 
have had copious foretastes of Egyptian. 
intrigues and pressures, which the 
Governor-General may now be less able 
to restrain. These pressures will, of 
course, be directed to the absorption of 
the Sudan by Egypt. Were the Sudanese 
thus to lose their independence, which 
I desire them to enjoy, the selfless. work 
of the Sudan Civil Service would most 
certainly be impaired. Surely the 
apprehension is legitimate. You are 
fortunate, Sir, if you have no touch of © 
it yourself—Yours faithfully, 

VANSITTART 
Denham, Bucks. 


[Reference to the article on which Lord 
Vansittart comments will show him that we 
are not entirely free from apprehension. But 
our statement that the promise given in 
1951 cannot now be withdrawn still stands. 
—EpIror.] 
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Saturday Night at the 
Palais 


Sm,—You err in your conclusion that 
to remove the ban on the use of gramo- 
phone records would mean “ throwing 
several thousands of musicians abruptly 
out of work.” 

It-is doubtful whether the removal of 
the ban would result in any musician 
losing his employment, for it is an 
undeniable fact that every dance pro- 
moter or teacher would prefer to have 
a band providing-music at his functions 
rather than a gramophone. ‘Those, 
therefore, whose ventures are big or 
profitable enough to employ a band 
would continue to do so irrespective of 
the removal of the ban on the use of 
records. What is, then, the fear of the 
Musicians’ Union ? Not unemployment 
for their members, but that if an emer- 
gency or stop-gap means of providing 
music exists their power to threaten 
strike action loses much of its force. 

The majority of the dancing schools 
to which your contributor * refers 
obviously never could afford the expendi- 
ture of £40 or £50 a week which would 
be the minimum amount required to 
employ a small dance band, so that the 
record ban imposed by Phonographic 
Performance, Ltd., at the dictates of the 
Musicians’ Union is a harshly restrictive 
practice, and means that the dancing 
teachers are driven either to defy the ban 
or use such makeshift records as may 
be available outside the ban. What is 
certain, however, is that such dancing 
schools are not “employing several 
thousands of musicians ” whose employ- 
ment would be terminated if the pro- 
prietors of the schools were allowed to 
use the records of their choice. 


It is not sufficient that, acting on the 
recommendations in the report of the 
Copyright Committee, published last 
October, Parliament may enact that 
licence fees and conditions shall be fixed 
by an official tribunal, for that tribunal 
will be as much under the threat of 
strike pressure from the Musicians’ 
Union as was the Copyright Committee 
itself. The Government must, before 
very long, amend the present Copyright 
Act, 1911, to bring it into line with this 
country’s copyright obligations. Then is 
the opportunity, surely, for the abolition 
of the extra performing right given under 
Section 19 (1) of the present Act to 
gramophone record manufacturers. The 
right of public performance in a work 
should be vested only in the composer 
nd agains of the work.—Yours faith- 
ully, 


MARGINAL USER 
London, N.22 


{There are two cases at issue. Schools 
use records because they are cheap—they 
want to use them free. Dance-halls must 
now employ bands—they want to use 
records. To alter the law to meet their 
wishes would abruptly cripple the musical 
profession. The ethics of copyright or of 
trade union action are, of course, matters 
of opinion. One point of fact that we should 
correct is that dance floors are usually made 
of maplewood, not of cedarwood, as stated 
in our article—Epb1Tor.] 
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Chief Executive 


LINCOLN THE 
STREAM. 

By J. G. Randall. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


PRESIDENT: MID- 


467 pages. 42s. 


HIS is the third volume of Professor 

Randall’s “Lincoln the President.” 
It deals chiefly with political events 
during 1863, and with Lincoln’s 
character as shown in his public and in 
his personal life. It is a wise book, 
which can stand by itself as a study of a 
great man at the crisis of his career, but 
which should preferably be read in con- 
junction with the other two volumes. 

Unhappily, this imaginative, subtle 
picture of Lincoln in the White House 
will never’ be completed. Professor 
Randall died a few days ago, and we are 
told that he had only written a few 
chapters of volume four. This is a 
grievous loss to American scholarship, 
as well as to Mr Randall’s friends—and 
to his wife and collaborator, whose 
definitive biography of Mary ‘Todd 
Lincoln has just been published. 

The problems of an American Presi- 
dent—the executive head of a federal 
empire with a rigid constitution which 
is designed to prevent action and to 
protect local interests—are all displayed 
with copy-book clarity by Mr Randall. 
He shows why, when the nation is in 
danger, the President must seek to seize 
power, to become in effect a Roman 
dictator. And he shows. why this is 
impossible unless the President is a 
political genius who can. wheedle 
recalcitrant congressmen, wheedle the 
great lords of the state and city 
machines, and at the same time arouse 
among the far-scattered voters a demand 
for the policies he proposes. 

This was the task of Woodrow 
Wilson, and of Franklin Roosevelt. It 
is the task of President Eisenhower 
today. - But civil wars are more difficult 
politically than foreign wars, hot or 
cold ; so it was pre-eminently the task 
of Abraham Lincoln. “ What was called 
the Republican policy, 1861 to 1865, in 
the congressional sense,” writes Mr 
Randall, “was not Lincoln’s policy, 
though Lincoln was a Republican Presi- 
dent.” Lincoln’s policy would have 
restored the Union after Northern 
victory—would have restored it quickly, 
smoothly, almost affectionately. But 
Lincoln was murdered, and “the 
Republican policy” prevailed. And the 
nation still suffers from that catastrophe. 

Lincoln raised tact, common political 
tact, to the level of a high Christian 
chivalry. Free institutions may not be 
viable, in very large nations, without 
such chivalry. This is why Lincoln is 
a national—and perhaps an_ interna- 


tional—hero.. He was gent 


a ‘S Well as 
unyielding: gentle in his u lerstanding 
of the human predicament, unyielding 
only in his insistence that the toad to 
freedom must not be blocked 

The finest tact is in terms of the 

greatest need [writes Professor Randall}, 
or of the most intense provocation to be 
untactful. . . . It was Lincoln's human 
dealing with his generals that counted 

. . the patient President, over and over, 

putting in a word of caution, generous 


compliment, morale-building encourage. 
ment, explanation to avoid misunder. 
standing and, if necessary, rebuke, until 
the relation of the Chief Executive to his 
officers became that of a head of family 
dealing by admonition, discipline, advice, 
and command — with difficult and 
temperamental children. 

Difficult and temperamental they all 
were: the generals, the senators, the 
chairmen of congressional committees, 
the justices of the Supreme Court who 
almost decided in 1863 that the war itself 
was unconstitutional. Only Lincoln 
“this strange, quaint, great man” 
could have held such a discordant team 
together. Above the heads of the 
cantankerous generals and_ politicians, 
he made the people feel that their cause 
was involved with the cause of mankind. 
Mr Randall, more than any other 
student of Lincoln, has helped us to 
understand how such ‘leadership was 
possible. 


‘Desert War 
CRISIS IN THE DESERT. 


By J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton and L. C. F. 
Turner. 
Oxford University Press. 368 pages. 425. 


HE fall of Tobruk in a single day's 
fighting in June, 1942, appeared at 
the time, as Mr Churchill has written, 
“unexplained and seemed inexplicable. 
Not until the South African commander 
of the fortress, Major-General Kopper, 
and his officers were released from the 
Axis prison camps and the Afrika Korps 
documents were studied could a satis 
factory explanation become available. 
This volume, by two South African 
official war historians, is the first 
authoritative study of the disaster. 
Their account goes far wider than the 
attack on Tobruk, which they rightly 
say can only be understood as one battle 
in the campaign that carried Rommel i 
the spring of 1942 from Gazala 
Alamein. They have told the whole 
story of these critical six weeks and told 
it admirably, in clear and fast moving 
narrative that not only carries conviction 
but revives the excitement and atmos 
phere of those unique desert baitles. 
The authors rapidly strip the Tobruk 
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: of any element of mystery. 
Field Marshal Auchinleck’s original 
» had been not to allow the 
fortress to be besieged for a second time. 
Only when the Eighth Army’s armour 
had , decisively beaten by Rommel 
t -hting in the open desert around 
Ki ridge, and when General 
Rite had, for reasons still unclear, 
« to the Egyptian frontier the 


wwo infantry divisions with which 
A ck had intended him to hold 
the vest of Tobruk, did he change 


his 4 But the Tobruk defences had 
been neglected, and denuded of many of 
the es. They broke rapidly under 
the first onslaught of the Afrika Korps. 


Ger Klopper, inexperienced and new 
to his command, seemed unable to assert 
himself in the fighting which followed. 
H d to get either a proper grasp 


counter-attack or to make 

ad te preparations for a break out. 
He did, however, much to Rommel’s 
fury, manage to see that a good deal of 
the petrol and 

Sur a 

At times the account gives the impres- 
being a little too pitiless, of 
the commanders by the stan- 

f the great captains of warfare. 


ammunition was 


3ut for the most part it does not seek 
to allocate blame so much as to tell the 
tale and let the blame fall where it will. 
Most of it falls unmistakably on the 
British senior commanders, with the one 


clear exception of Field ~ Marshal 
Auchinleck, whose reputation grows as 
the calmer light of history replaces the 


glare of wartime publicity. - His one 
great error in this campaign was his 
failure to take over command of the 
Eighth Army from General Ritchie until 


a late hour, an act of military punctilio 
which cost us dearly. Ritchie, and even 
redoubtable figures as “ Straffer ” 
Gott appear as out-generalled and out- 
witted by Rommel so long as the battle 
remained mobile. Only when the 
s were jammed in the bottleneck 
\lamein was British superiority in 
icid artillery and airpower brought to 
beat The commonly accepted view 
the German successes in the open 
(t were due to superior tanks and 
anti-tank weapons is set aside, and the 
esponsibility laid instead on inadequate 
Brush tactics and training, and to 
ind ‘erent generalship. Since this is 
i<cly to prove the central issue of con- 
‘sy about the Desert War, it is to 
pe hoped that the British military 
‘ustorians will go into it thoroughly. 


Profits from the Post 


B ‘ITAIN’S POST OFFICE. 
“\ Howard Robinson. 


rd University Press. 299 pages. 21s. 


\ its time the British Post Office has 

nade the fortunes of a large number 
‘ people. Its originator, in the opinion 
ot Professor Howard Robinson, was 
“cory VIII, who first appointed a 
aster Of Posts and, wishing to keep a 
‘eck on his subjects’ correspondence, 
vould allow no post but the royal post. 
“rom that time onwards there was a 
~vnstant struggle between the favoured 
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possessors of this lucrative monopoly 
and unofficial competitors, whose efforts 
to provide a cheaper service were apt to 
land them in gaol. There were struggles, 
too, between rival claimants for the 
monopoly, and in 1653 it was sold to the 
highest bidder for {f10,000. But 
Charles II found a better use for it. He 
secured the profits of the Post Office for 
his brother the Duke of York, apart 
from some {£5,000 a year which he 
reserved to pay pensions to two of his 
mistresses. (He did not value them 
equally, however; nine-tenths of the 
sum went to the Duchess of Cleveland, 
while poor Lady Green struggled along 
on a mere £500.) 


Mr Robinson also records a less ques- 
tionable use of Post Office funds. This 
was a forced contribution to Marl- 
borough’s wars; on. every Tuesday for 
thirty-two years the Postmaster-General 
paid {£700 into. the Exchequer. But 
profits were always less than they should 
have been because of the nefarious 
activities of members of Parliament. 
The privilege of franking had been 
granted to them in 1654 and was not 
withdrawn until 1840. Between those 
years not only they but all their friends 
and relations found it an admirable 
institution ; one member, Mr Robinson 
says, received £300 a year to frank the 
correspondence of a large firm. When 
the abuse was investigated in 1788 it 
was found to be costing the Post Office 
some {£40,000 a year. 


The abolition of the privilege, how- 
ever, did not lead to an immediate leap 
in the revenue, for it coincided with the 
introduction of the uniform penny post, 
and it was nearly forty years before the 
greater turnover offset the lower charge. 
Then the Post Office again became a 
generous contributor to the revenue. 
Indeed, at the end of the Second World 
War the surplus had risen to {£40 
million, all of it going to the Treasury. 
But the sad sequel to Mr Robinson’s 
history is that in the present year it is 
unlikely to be more than £5 million; 
only recently the Postmaster-General 
has been tentatively preparing the 
nation’s mind for the shock of a three- 
penny post. 

The author of this history is an 
American, but his style is mercifully free 
from the convoluted verbosity of so 
many of his compatriots. Mr Robinson 
published his first work on the British 
Post Office in 1948, and has now written 
this book with an eye on a wider public. 
The general reader will not, perhaps, 
find it a very exciting subject, but it is 
one with imteresting episodes. 


Economic Growth 


INCOME AND WEALTH OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

By Simon Kuznets and Raymond 

Goldsmith. 

Bowes and Bowes. 328 pages. 35s. 
HE current revival of interest in the 


study of economic growth places a 
great strain on the economic statistician. 
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Analysis of the causes of economic pro- 
gress and decay presupposes the ability 
to measure changes. It is essential to 
estimate income and wealth, and their 
components, over long periods of time 
for different economies. 


The book under review makes a most 
significant contribution to this pro- 
gramme. Two long essays are included: 
“Long term changes in the National 
Income of the USA since 1870,” by 
Simon Kuznets and “The growth of 
wealth of the USA from 1805 to 1950,” 
by Raymond Goldsmith. The basic core 
of Professor Kuznets’s study comprises 
ten-year average estimates for gross and 
net national product from 1870 to 1948. 
These data are fully analysed with 
regard to trend, distribution and relation- 
ship with population and capital forma- 
tion. In an appendix Mr Kuznets also 
surveys and discusses national income 
estimates for the United States from 
1800 to 1870. Dr Goldsmith, in his con- 
tribution, deals fundamentally with what 
he calls reproducible tangible wealth and 
provides estimates for the period 1805 to 
i950. The growth and structure of this 
concept is also examined in considerable 
detail. 


Work of this kind is of outstanding 
importance. The fruits of such explora- 
tion provide raw material for the work- 
rooms of researchers into economic 
development. One should, however, 


recall Mr Kuznets’s warning in his 
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introductory essay that “the statistical 
study of economic aggregates, even for 
short-term changes . . . is in its infancy.” 
The limitations of the estimates must be 
recognised. The errors in any single 
recent calculation of the national income 
or short period figures are serious 
enough. Long-term estimation intro- 
duces many additional difficulties. The 
treatment of household services, the 
emergence of new goods and the dis- 
appearance of old ones, are examples. 
While for short-term studies these can 
largely be ignored without introducing 
undue error they present serious unavoid- 
able problems in comparisons over long 
periods. In a frank discussion of short- 
comings Dr Goldsmith suggests possible 
errors of 20 per cent, and that is unlikely 
to be an overstatement. Furthermore, it 
may well be, in spite of normal expecta- 
tion to the contrary when handling data 
of national income and capital, that rates 
of change are no more reliable than 
absolute values. 


This type of research should, neverthe- 
less, go on. It is only with constant 
refinement and improvement of estimates 
that progress will be made towards pro- 
viding a reliable picture of economic 
growth. Certainly the authors have no 
misconceptions about the reliability of 
the figures they compile. The danger, 
as with so much statistical material, is 
that the qualifications and deficiences 
which the compilers stress may be 
ignored by the user. 
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Victorian Technique 


THE VICTORIAN SAGE. 
By John Holloway. 
Macmillan. 301 pages. 18s. 


R HOLLOWAY has set out to 

write ap analytical and critical 
study of the didactic and argumentative 
element in a group -of Victorian writers. 
He defines. them as “sages” because 
they give expression to “notions about 
the world, man’s place in it, and how he 
should live.” This is an odd definition, 
which might apply to nearly all litera- 
ture; nor is one quite certain why Mr 
Holloway should have selected such 
writers as George Eliot and Disraeli 
rather than, say, Mill or Acton. What 
especially concerns him is the rhetorical 
strategy by which these “ sages ”»seek to 
propagate their views, and he cares little 
for the value of the views themselves. 
Nevertheless, he is right in suggesting 
that the political and religious views of 
Victorians like Carlyle, Arnold or Hardy 
might have more value than it has, of 
late, been fashionable to attribute to 
them, To examine these views by the 
method of close textual analysis, and 
with Newman’s “The Grammar of 
Assent” constantly in mind, could have 
made an important though laborious 
monograph. 


Unfortunately, Mr Holloway falls 
between the two stools of close textual 
study and criticism in the general sense. 
Sometimes, he pursues a_line-by-line 
analysis, for instance, of pages in Carlyle 
and George Eliot, where his own com- 
ments perk up now and again between 
interminable quotations. At others, he 
adopts the more general approach and 
produces an obvious remark like the 
following on George Eliot: she expresses 
her views in five kinds of literary 
material—“ the characters; the inci- 
dents; the setting or scenes in which 
incidents occur ; the situations ; and the 
dialogues.” 


In the course of his plodding, however, 
Mr Holloway does make some excellent 
points about the metaphorical element in 
the political thought of Carlyle and about 
the brilliant guile of Newman’s technique 
of presentation. There is also a reveal- 
ing discussion of Matthew Arnold’s use 
of the device of irony in close argument. 
It is a pity that the present book should 
not have been the draft or raw material 
for a book on the political and religious 
doctrines implicit in Victorian belles 
lettres. It would be a book that Mr 
Holloway is eminently qualified to write ; 
it is to be hoped he will go on to do it 
and perhaps include Darwin in whom 


the literary element plays so fascinating 
a part. 


Text and Reference Books 


CURRENT BRITISH DIRECTORIES, 
1953. 

Compiled by G. P. Henderson. 

Staples Press. 237 pages. 30s. 


Mr Henderson is the Commercial 
Reference Assistant at the Guildhall 
Library, London, and he has designed 
this book as a help to those whose work 
involves the use of directories. The 
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arrangement, cross references and 


are the result of his own Eapecicae a 
finding, cataloguing and—per! {Ds te 
important—using directories answer 
enquiries, In addition to current direc. 
tories, some which have not ippeared 
recently, or have ceased publici:ion alto- 
gether, have been included if V retain 
their usefulness or to state when they las 
appeared. ; 

This is a book which will obviously be 
extremely useful to other librarians, to re. 
search workers and to all who have to 
answer out-of-the-way queries. This js its 
first appearance and additional in/ormation 
is already being planned for later editions. 


* 


THE INSURANCE DIRECTORY AND 
YEAR BOOK 1951-52. 

Buckley Press. 

410 pages. 15s. 


The eleventh edition of this , 


r book 
combines an _ imsurance directory with 
detailed statistics concerning various types 
of insurance and the business of particular 
companies. Figures for British companies 
in the United States are given for 1949-59, 


* 


DIRECTORY OF 
SHIPBUILDERS 
ENGINEERS, 1953. 
Tothill Press. 

936 pages. 40s. 


The largest section of the directory deals 
with shipowners, their fleets and the services 
on which they operate, while the shipbuild- 
ing section gives details of the normal 
capacity of shipyards and marine engineer- 
ing establishments for construction and 
repair. Of the five different indexes, that for 
personnel has about 8,000 entries. 


SHIPOWNERS, 
AND MARINE 


* 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA 1953. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. 

Robert Hale. 437 pages and maps. 7s. 6d 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTH 
AFRICA 1953. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. 

Robert Hale. 858 pages and maps. 9s. 6d. 


These year books, designed originally for 
visitors to Africa and published for the 
Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
provide a useful summary of genera! infor- 
mation. Both give economic, historical and 
geographical facts. For the first time the 
East African volume contains a special 
section on the Seychelles, including 2 map 
of the islands. 


* 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. 19°53. 
Jj. Whitaker. 1,174 pages. 15s. 


This year’s edition—the largest ever pub- 
lished—contains the remarkably full «ssort- 
ment of reference material as in previous 
volumes with some additions such as 4 
new feature on broadcasting events. The 
birthday of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the cost of sending a parcel to 
Tristan da Cunha, the taxes collected m 
Hawaii—nothing seems outside the scope 
of Whitaker's. 
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Good job there’s plenty of 


paper nowadays, Miss! 


Today many things are neatly pre-packed before they 
reach the shops. But, even so, the considerate shopkeeper 
always wraps them up or puts them in a bag. To 

help the shopper take home her many purchases he 
supplies a carrier bag. Paper solves the problem. 


In the earlier days of this hygienic transformation the 





Reed Paper Group foresaw the enormous need for 
wrapping papers and have utilised all their great 
resources to meet that need. Today their output of 
kraft paper—the famous Aylesford kraft—is unequalled 
in the whole of Europe; their white sulphite, smooth- 
surfaced to repel dirt and to facilitate printing, flows 


from the great machines in rolls fifteen feet wide . . . 


* There is no shortage of paper today 


Reed 


“tn ge” 






HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 








REED PAPER GROUP PACKAGING includes 
multi-wall sacks; corrugated paper and cases; kraft and M.G. 
sulpbite wrappings ; grease-proof and waxed papers. 


PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 
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Will it bea 
Super Summer, Daddy ? 


it will be a pleasant surprise if the weather’s set fair when 
WE set off holidaymaking. 

Shall we go by car? 

We certainly shall. Because there’s one thing I am prepared 


to forecast—it’ll be smoother going than last car, now 
BP Super is here. 


| Why will it ? 
















Because BP Super is a smoother- 
burning fuel. The BP Research 
teams didn’t spend all those years 
in the back room for nothing. 

What does BP Super do, Daddy ? 
BP Super banishes pinking and 
provides more pulling power. 
It’s given the old bus a new lease 
of life already. 


FILL HER UP WITH 
a BP SUPER! 


is the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OFL CO: LTD. 
whose world-wide resources are behind it. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


New State on the Doorstep 


Washington, DC 

oT HE forty-nine states of the Union ”’—the phrase has 

in odd sound in American as well as other ears, 
for forty-eight has an immutable ring and only those whose 
memory goes back more than forty years can remember 
when the last state was admitted to the Union. But there 
s now a better than even chance that, after sixteen fruit- 
less attempts in the past fifty years, the Bill to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii will pass through Congress and become 


law this session. The House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee reported favourably on it last Tuesday. 

The history of American relations with Hawaii is a 
curious one. The group of islands was, as every schoolboy 


is meant to know, christened the Sandwich Islands by 
Captain Cook, who discovered them in 1778 (in gratitude 
for which the Polynesian inhabitants murdered him). They 
nearly became a British protectorate in 1843— it is fascinat- 


ing to imagine the course of Anglo-American relations in . 


recent years if they had—but they were already regarded 
as an important factor in the Pacific policy of the United 
States, and since early in the nineteenth century the New 
England missionaries, the spearhead of American influence, 
had been at work there. Exactly a hundred years ago, in 
1853, the first request for admission to the American Union 
was made, at that time by Hawaii’s independent consti- 
tutional monarch, but “ manifest destiny” had not yet 
reached that far and the Senate refused to ratify the treaty. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the United States 
had a fully developed strategic and commercial policy in 





the Pacific, and in 1893, when Queen Liliuokalani embarked 
on a policy aimed at eliminating American influence, the 
missionaries and sugar growers, aided by a detachment of 
US Marines, overthrew the monarchy and proclaimed an 
independent republic which opened negotiations for admis- 
sion to the United States as a state. “I think we should 
accept the issue like a great nation,” wrote the American 
minister in Honolulu to Mr John Foster Dulles’s grand- 
father, then Benjamin Harrison’s Secretary of State, “ and 
not act the part of pigmies or cowards.” In the best family 
tradition, Mr Secretary Foster agreed, but the Democrats, 
who have_always regarded Hawaiian statehood as some- 
thing of a Republican gambit, expressed their horror of 
such callous imperialism. As a result the Hawaiians ceded 
their sovereignty and became an incorporated territory in 
1898, on the implied promise that statehood would speedily 
follow, a promise that has not yet been redeemed. 

Both as a matter of law and precedent the case for making 
Hawaii a state is a strong one. Of the present states thirteen 
were the original colonies, four more were carved out of 
these, and. two—California and Texas—were sovereign 
powers of a kind. The other twenty-nine reached statehood 
after having been first incorporated as territories. An incor- 
porated territory, such as Hawaii or Alaska, is an integral 
part of the United States, and the tenor of Supreme Court 
rulings is that such a territory has a right to statehood when 
it is considered to be sufficiently mature. (Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands and other American possessions are not 
incorporated territories.) And the Hawaiians have jumped 
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through every constitutional hoop in an effort to achieve 
statehood: they held a referendum in 1940 which showed 
a two-to-one majority in favour of statehood, and called 
a constitutional convention in 1949 to draft and adopt a 
state constitution. 

Economically the Hawaiians feel the case is equally 
strong. Their population of 550,000 is larger than that of 
four states. Hawaiian purchases from the American main- 
land are nearly forty times as#great as those of New Mexico 
when it was admitted to statehood. Hawaii has immensely 
valuable sugar, pineapple and tourist industries. It 
has a good .university, reasonably good welfare services, 
and an active development programme. In 1952 it 
paid $134 million in taxes into the Federal Treasury, 
which is more than the revenue collected from nine other 
existing states. This is the real rub, for it means that the 
forty-ninth aspirant to statehood is denied the principle of 
“no taxation without representation ” which launched the 
original thirteen upon their way. With only one non-voting 
member of the House of Representatives to pursue their 
interests, the Hawaiians feel that they get less than their fair 
share of federal patronage and expenditure, and there have 
been a number of instances over the years in which 
beneficial legislation has been drafted in such a way as 
to exclude them. 


* 


The obstacle to Hawaiian statehood has been and is a 
political one. Hawaii has traditionally voted for Republican 
local governments and Alaska has until the last election 
returned Democratic legislatures. The assumption is that 
Hawaii would send Republicans and Alaska Democrats to 
Congress if they became states. The Democrats have there- 
fore been unenthusiastic about admitting Hawaii without 
Alaska and Alaska has a much weaker case. It has a smaller 
population, is cut off by Canada from the United States, it 
is economically weaker, and its business leadership opposes 
statehood for fear of having to pay higher taxes. Conse- 
quently, during the Democratic decades, Hawaii suffered 
from being wrapped up with Alaska. But more important, 
the southern Senators have been opposed to the creation of 
any more states since this would water down their strength, 
compared with that of the Republicans and northern 
Democrats, and weaken their ability to fend off civil rights 
legislation for the Negro. 

To the Republicans, the grant of statehood to Hawaii is 
obviously advantageous, for political reasons. If statehood 
were granted this year, Hawaii could send two Senators— 
presumably Republicans—to Congress at the mid-term 
elections next year. (On the basis of its population it would 
get one Congressman). With a majority of only one in the 
Senate the Republicans would regard the arrival of rein- 
forcements as most welcome. It is for this reason that 
Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska, the new chairman of the 
Senate Insular and Interior Affairs Committee, has been 
persuaded to drop his opposition to Hawaiian statehood. 
In the Fiftieth Congress of 1887, when they had a majority 
of only two in the Senate, the Republicans elevated four 
safe Republican territories, the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Washington, to the dignity of states and thereby consoli- 
dated their position. 

It is because of this obvious political interest that both 
the White House and the Republican leadership in Congress 
are careful to recommend Hawaiian statehood strictly on its 
merits and not to overplay their hand. Whether or not the 
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Hawaiian question was in the minds of the R 


leaders in the Senate when at the beginning of ie a 
they discouraged plans for limiting debate and c., ting short 
filibusters is not known. But the effect of thei: ction has 
been to soothe the fears of the southern Senator: and make 
them less obdurate about enlarging the Senate. } ». Opposi- 
tion in the House committee hearings has be. largely 
obscurantist and trivial. But whether, even with weakened 
opposition in the Senate, the Hawaiian Bill can pss untes 
statehood for Alaska is also considered is not qu: certain, 
although in the House committee opinion on Ala.) divided 
along strictly party lines. 

Apart from the political opposition, there is 2 gentle 
under-current of self-questioning about whether \: really jg 
right to grant statehood, for the first time, to an aria outside 
the American continent, however much such a sip might 
please Japan (40 per cent of the Hawaiians are o! Japanese 


descent) and the rest of Asia. President McKinley, half , 
century ago, had no doubts ; he insisted that 


ve need 
Hawaii just as much and a great deal more than we did 
California. It is manifest destiny.” But America is now q 
defensive, not an expansionist, nation and, although the 
main decision may have been taken when Hawaii was 


annexed, there is room for doubt whether Americins them- 
selves are fully aware of the implications of extend: 

hood to a community that lies two thousand n 
the Pacific from California. 


ng state- 
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Freer Trade in Milk? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA 


oc HE dairy industry is at present providing a classic case 
of how a maladjustment in the agricultural limb of the 
American economy weakens government policies in 
apparently remote branches, largely as a result of Congress's 
efforts to remedy the original complaint. Last December 
the Secretary of Agriculture was forced to establish quotas 
for imports of dried milk, which had been rising, in addition 
to the quotas imposed earlier on cheese ; imports o! butter 
have been banned for years. These latest moves have 
frustrated the efforts of foreign dairy producers to increase 
their exports to the United States and have brought: protests 
from countries such as the Netherlands, Canada and New 
Zealand, which accuse the United States of breaking its 
obligations as a signatory of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

The accusation is justified, but it is nevertheless possible 
that Congress will continue the legislation, a section of the 
Defence Production Act, expiring at the end of June. which 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to impose suc! quotas 
should the government be obliged to support the pe of a 
domestic farm product because-it is in surplus supply as 4 
result of foreign competition. Imported dried milk had 
pushed’ down the prices of manufactured dairy products, 
although not of fresh milk, and the government ba by law 
to buy-butter-and cheese to prevent prices going lower ; the 
situation was aggravated by unusually warm weathc'. which 
kept milk production high this winter. 

In the past year the government has spent 0.1 $90 
million on supporting the prices of dairy products ai since 
the end of November a million pounds of butter, ©0s"g 
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$650,000, have been going into government storage each 
day. Recently the amount rose as high as three million 


sounds a day, as farmers tried to get rid of their surplus 
stocks & before the end of the month, when Mr Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, might legally have lowered the level 
at which the price of butter is supported. But the farm 
-eoresentatives in Congress, in spite of their desire to reduce 
ent spending, had no intention of allowing house- 
-, to be presented with cheaper butter at the expense 
dairy farmers. Price supports for butter have been 
.rirded as the test of whether the new Administration in 
general, and Mr Benson in particular, were prepared to 
sacrifice the farmers to the broader interests of the country 
ys a whole. But Mr Benson has now postponed the test 
for 2 vear: he will continue to support the price of butter 
at the maximum allowed by law, on condition that the dairy 
industry works out programmes to reduce the need for 
vernment purchases of milk products. 

lor these purchases, by keeping the price of butter high, 
have perpetuated the underlying maladjustments in the dairy 
industry that make them necessary. As a result of them, 
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production of butter has been maintained at a high level 
in spite of falling consumption. For two generations the 
average American consumed 1§ to 20 pounds of butter a 


year, but now he is eating under 9 pounds a year ; mean- 
while consumption of much cheaper margarine has been 
sing steadily and is now nearly 8 pounds a head a year. 
Ir was concern for the dairy farmer that kept the federal tax 
)f 19 cents a pound on coloured margarine, or “ oleo,” until 
1950 and Was responsible for the ban on sales of coloured 
margarine—housewives have to knead a knob of yellow dye 
the white margarine they buy—that still persists in five 
states, among them the dairy centres of Wisconsin and 
ssota, although six, including New York, have 
ped it in the last three years. 
Nowadays many dairy farmers use margarine themselves 
1 their own tables and are prepared to raise soyabeans 
2 provide oil for margarine) instead of cows, if that 
t people want. Public opinion polls show that most 
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farmers are ready to drop the old struggle against mar- 
garine, which they realise is an attempt to perpetuate the 
past. This past was the era when most milk went into 
butter, which would store, and skimmed milk, for feeding 
to hogs. At the same time, fresh whole milk, a symbol of 
home and mother, a necessity for young children, and a 
favourite drink of adolescents and adults, was also a health 
problem. Dairy farmers submitted to inspection and regu- 
lation, but they felt that they were entitled to protection 
against competition in return. Protection they got, and it 
is still preserved in the federal tariff and milk marketing 
laws, in many state and local statutes and regulations, and 
in the attitudes of official spokesmen of the dairy industry, 
whether in trade organisations or legislative chambers. 

But another of these internal trade barriers is crumbling 
as the restrictions on margarine have done. This is the 
sanitary embargo imposed by the milk inspection depart- 
ments of the various municipalities on milk from beyond 
the city “milkshed” where they inspect barns and 
herds and dairy plants. This is under attack from three 
directions: a long-term campaign by the United States 
Public Health Service to get local communities to adopt 
its standard milk ordinance and inspection forms ; a chronic 
seasonal shortage of fluid milk in many of these milkshéds 
so that they have to “import” milk during part of the 
year ; and pressure from the more advanced dairy farmers 
and manufacturers for acceptance of their high-quality fluid 
milk and milk products anywhere. 

Milk is produced in nearly all parts of the United States, 
but in greatest quantities in the milksheds close to large 
urban centres and in the states bordering the Great Lakes, 
above all Wisconsin. Wisconsin dairymen were the first 
in the midwest to reorganise their farms and dairy 
co-operatives to turn out milk products on a modern basis 
—cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, dried milk 
(whole and skimmed), fluid milk for long-distance’ ship- 
ment, ice cream and ice milk—instead of concentrating on 
butter. Michigan and Minnesota dairymen have been 
following Wisconsin’s example lately in turning over to 
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whole milk and whole milk products. Nowadays it is only 
the more backward dairy sections that are dominated by the 
old butter and skimmed milk pattern and the demand for 
milk in its modern forms has already outstripped supply. 

Production of ice milk and ice skimmed milk, while still 
a small fraction of ice cream output, has spread pheno- 
menally since 1945. They are sold not as a cheap substitute 
for ice cream but as a wonderful new discovery which is 
even better and at a higher price. Powdered skimmed milk, 
long scorned by cooks, has lately been appearing in a new 
and improved form (complete with a shaker for “ reconsti- 
tuting ” with water) in chain supermarkets, as a substitute 
for whole milk for cooking and drinking. It is cheaper than 
fiuid milk, but the sales argument is based not merely on 
its price but on the absence of fat, which appeals to the 
overweight middle-aged and to women. (Liquid skimmed 
milk is rarely available to urban consumers.) 

Taken together, these developments mark the begin- 
ning of a new attitude in some of the more enterprising 
and technically-educated dairymen, though it is far from 
complete even among them: they no longer rely on govern- 
ments, national, state, or local, to protect them from the 
forces of competition. Now they watch changes in 
technique, supply and demand, and try to adapt to them 
rapidly, seeking government aid chiefly for research, for help 
in learning to adjust, and for the establishment of 
health standards. This new attitude was epitomised 
a few weeks ago, when the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer dared to say in a leading article: “ We believe in 
free trade as far as milk is concerned.” This change of 
heart has not yet penetrated the dairy lobby in Congress, 
but it holds out hope that the milk industry may be able 
to show some progress towards solving its own problems 
during the year’s respite that Mr Benson has given it. 
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Second Thoughts on Yalta 


R DULLES, the Secretary of State, has succeeded jn 
M persuading the Republican members of the Hous 
Foreign Affairs Committee to swallow their party's slogans 
about “ repudiating Yalta” gracefully, in the interests of 
bipartisan unity. The committee has approved, by 22 to o, 
and without a single alteration, the President’s resolution 
which merely condemns Russian “ perversion ” of the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements, and expresses American hopes for 
the peaceful liberation of captive peoples. Senator Taft has 
proved more stubborn. Despite Mr Dulles’s insistence 
that controversial amendments, leading to a vote on party 
lines, would make the resolution worse than useless for 
propaganda purposes, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which Mr Taft is a new, but authoritative, 
member, has added that the resolution is not to be read as 
determining the validity or invalidity of any agreement. 

This is not the partisan repudiation of the handiwork of 
President Roosevelt and President Truman which some 
Republicans wanted, but it was enough to lose the resolution 
the votes of all but one of the seven Democrats. The Senate 
Democratic Policy Committee had taken up its position 
firmly behind the President as soon as it was clear that he 
did not want to rake up the past and that he realised that 
Republican self-indulgence in this matter might undermine 
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Banking circles 
the globe 


BUSINESSMEN with foreign interests need a 


bank whose services circle the globe. The 


National City Bank of New York, with 56 over 
seas branches and banking correspondents in 
every commercially important centre, is well 


equipped to offer such services. 

The London branches of The National 
City Bank aré staffed by men who are 
experienced not only in British banking but 
also in the financing of overseas trade. They 
are, also, uniquely equipped to advise 00 
trade with the dollar countries. 

Wherever your interests lie, the world- 
wide organization of The National City Bank 
is at your service. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
HEAD OFFICE: $5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON ©¥FFICES— CITY: 117 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.2, WEST END: 11 WATERLOO PLACE. $.W.1 
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American position in Berlin and Vienna. In effect, the 
Democrats challenged the Republicans to do the same, and 
the chances now are that there will be a fight on the floor 
-¢ chs Sonate over the Administration’s first foreign policy 
neasure. But Senator Taft showed himself more willing 


ry take advice when the State Department warned him that 
a ‘her resolution, condemning Russian persecution of the 
tews, would be used as Soviet propaganda in the Arab 
-ountries unless it was widened to include Roman Catholic 
ind Muslim victims. The resolution was carried 


unanimiousry. 
Long stored-up resentment against the abuse of 
- agreements—based partly on the belief that those 
ied at Yalta and Potsdam made possible the enslave- 
Poles and Chinese—has, however, another and 
potentially more dangerous outlet in Senator Bricker’s 
proposed constitutional amendment to curtail the treaty- 
making power and the use of executive agreements. Sixty- 
three Senators support it. In some respects, this is no more 
than an effort to be revenged on President Roosevelt at the 
expense of crippling the present Administration. But there 
are also real and not altogether groundless fears that 
treaties, particularly if United Nations covenants are 
approved, may automatically over-ride state law, aggrandize 
the federal government, and infringe the Constitution, 
possibly to the detriment of American civil liberties. 


L 


Stand-by Controls Stand By 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER now seems to be reconsidering 

his opposition to the continued powers to control prices 
and wages in an emergency which Senator Capehart has 
been pressing on him. And the Senator himself is also 
reconsidering ; he now proposes to give the President not 
detailed stand-by authority to impose these controls, but 
only general power to freeze prices, wages and rents for 
ninety days, to give time for the preparation of longer-term 
control legislation, if such action is “necessary in the 
interest of national security or economic stability.” As a 
result of these compromises the Senate is likely to approve 
Mr Capehart’s proposal, even though Senator Taft is among 
those who feel that a party which has promised to free the 
economy completely ought to put controls on the junk heap 
rather than in the store cupboard. 
The Administration’s new willingness to accept the gift 
that Senator Capehart is offering, while partly inspired by 
4 consciousness that it would be ungracious to reject it, 
' also be due to a growing realisation of the difficulty 
getting Congress to act quickly ; the inflationary rise in 
Prices after the Korean outbreak occurred while Congress 
was debating the question of controls. There is also a 
poutical argument for these stand-by powers. If Congress 
relused to grant them or the President refused to have them, 
and if the cost of living then went up, the Republicans 
would have to answer for it to the voters. 

Uniy some new international development which set off 
4 wave of panic buying could at the moment cause a new 
‘ound of inflation, for competition in retail markets has 
‘or some time been sustained and sharp enough to drive 


nr 


prices down. For example, competition has led to petrol 
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price wars in several eastern districts and this makes it 
doubtf:l whether it will be possible to maintain the 
increases of half a cent a gallon in the price of petrol which 
have been introduced in New York and New England by 
several companies. Nor will all retailers necessarily raise 
the price of cigarettes by the full one cent a package which 
manufacturers are charging them. Nevertheless, the fall in 
the cost of living may be slowed, although hardly reversed, 
by these increases and by others which will come before 
the end of April. By then all price controls must go ; at 
present bread, coffee, beer, many household appliances, 
automobiles, various service charges, machinery, chemicals 
and a number of metals, of which steel is the most 
important, are still controlled. Copper and aluminium, its 
chief competitors, were freed at the end of last month; 
aluminium, in adequate supply, is holding steady, but 
copper prices are rising in a most disorderly way. 


Competing for Communists 


HE demand for Communist and ex-Communist teachers 
may soon exceed the supply, with two Congressional 
committees competing to identify subversives in the schools 
and colleges. Senator Jenner, the Republican, has taken 
up where Senator McCarran, the Democrat, left off, and 
has.succeeded in opening his hearings just before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, whose chairman is 
now Mr Velde, a former agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. How Mr Velde may treat those who differ 
with him was shown all too clearly when he accused Mrs 
Agnes Meyer, a leading educationist and a spirited critic 
of the “ modern inquisitors,” of having written a letter 
praising Russian Communism, which in fact came from a 
Mrs Mayer in Canada. Nevertheless, on Mr Velde’s 
promise that he would lead no witch-hunt, the House, by 
315 votes to 2, gave him a warming vote of confidence in 
the shape of a grant of $300,000, the largest single amount 
ever requested by the committee for a single year’s work. 
The tactics of both committees, so far, have been to 
summon alleged Communist teachers for questioning ; if 
they refuse to say, on the ground of possible self-incrimina- 
tion, whether they are or ever have been Communists, they 
may be discharged by some local authorities on this score 
alone. Private universities have more freedom of action, 
but it, takes courage to flout the investigators. Harvard 
University has not yet decided what to do about a professor 
who says he is not a Communist now, but will not say 
whether he ever was one. Dr Johnson, the president of 
Temple University, on the other hand immediately sus- 
pended Professor Dunham, head of the philosophy depart- 
ment, when he refused to tell the committee even what 
his occupation was. Dr Johnson is about to become acting 
head of the Voice of America, which is engaging the atten- 
tion of Senator McCarthy, the most feared and most power- 
ful of the trio of Congressional inquisitors. 
Virtually no American educators believe Communists 
should be allowed to teach ; they would hardly dare to go 
as far as the unpredictable Senator Taft, who said recently 
that he would only discharge a Communist if his beliefs 
influenced his teaching. But teachers and professors are 
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indignant and alarmed at the intrusion of Congress into a 
field where local control has long been held sacred ; in 
its marae, even federal money has been suspect—for fear 
that federal control might follow. With such members of 
Congress as Senator Morse and Mr Holifield, they rightly 
fear that the methods of Congressional inquiries will set 
off a wave of fear and repression. The Ford Foundation 
considers the problem so grave that it has allotted $15 
million for a study of how Communist influence can be 
combated without infringing civil liberties, particularly 
academic freedom. At this moment the voice of Dr Conant, 
who has left Harvard University to become High Com- 
missioner in Germany, will be particularly missed ; he has 
had the courage to insist that a single “ crypto-Communist ” 
at a university is far less dangerous than the effects of a 
hunt to identify him. 


Denationalising Rubber 


HE government is beginning one more, and probably a 

last, attempt to induce private firms to take over one 
of America’s nationalised industries, the 29 plants now 
making synthetic rubber and raw materials that go into it. 
If this attempt succeeds, the price of synthetic rubber 
seems sure to rise ; while the government has been making 
substantial profits on its present price of 23 cents a pound, 
this is largely because it does not pay taxes on the plants 
and buys certain of its raw materials at special rates. But 
even if synthetic were no longer cheaper than natural 
rubber—now selling at 27 cents a pound—there would 
still, it is believed, be a market for synthetic. Manufacturers 
are now accustomed to using it and even prefer it to natural 
for certain purposes. 

It is this, much more than the fact that the Republicans 
who are now in power are dedicated to private enterprise, 
that makes it seem .probable that the synthetic rubber 
industry will at last be denationalised during th: coming 
year. The demand for synthetic rubber has lately been 
such that the government has had to open up additional 
facilities and in its report on the disposal of the plants, 
for which it is responsible, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation suggests that the need for rubber, both natural 
and synthetic, will grow so fast that facilities for producing 
synthetic will have to be expanded. In these circumstances 
there no longer seems to be any need for. regulations requir- 
ing manufacturers to use a certain proportion of synthetic 
rubber in order that they may know how to handle it. 
Nor does there any longer seem to be a danger that under 
private ownership the synthetic rubber plants might be 
allowed to fall into disuse and thus cease to be available 
in case of a national emergency. 

The RFC proposes that sales of synthetic plants should 
be negotiated rather than be subject to competitive bidding, 
and it is expected that most of the offers will come from 
the various rubber, oil and chemical companies that now 
operate them on the basis of a fixed fee. The RFC 
emphasises that disposal should be carried out in such a 
way as to ensure competition in the rubber industry ; this 
anti-trust angle will certainly concern Congress when it 
considers the recommendations on the sale of the plants 
which the President must submit within a few weeks. But 
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of more concern will be the question of the price to bed 
paid. The 29 plants originally cost $500 million. thei 

book value has now been written down to $175 mij 

but their real value is said to be about twice shat Cn 
gress will be reluctant to accept any price as {air thy is 
much below $350 million. It has been suggested that the 
haste with which two of the biggest rubber co: 


npamies hay 
recently announced new, but still experimen::!. mahi 
of producing synthetic rubber might be explained by their 
desire to show how quickly the governmen: plants ae 


becoming obsolescent—and therefore worthles:. 


Screen Wedding 


FTER an engagement which lasted nearly iwo year, 

while the Federal Communications Commissiog | 
decided whether it could approve the union. the wedding 
arranged’ between the American Broadcasting Company and 
United Paramount Theatres, Inc., has finally taken place 
The new corporation will provide entertainment fo 
audiences all across the country, for it owns 644 cinema 
theatres, § television and 12 radio stations, and has another 
9§ television and 362 radio outlets affiliated to it which can 
receive and distribute its programmes. Paramount 
Theatres, the senior partner in a marriage which is worth 
$150 million, has had idle capital on its hands ever since its 
compulsory divorce five years ago from the Paramount 
Pictures Corporation, the film-producing branch of what 
had until then been one company. And the America 
Broadcasting Company, the Cinderella of the radio industry, 
has never been able to afford the expensive television pro 
grammes that attract advertisers. Last year it lost on its 
television operations while television as a whole nearly 
doubled its revenue. 

Paramount Theatres is following the best dynastic tradi- 
tion, by marrying into its enemy’s family. Should the 
remedy for the films’ loss of audiences to television prove 
to be, as many theatre owners hope, the showing of tele- 
vision programmes in cinemas, then ABC’s experience wil 
give Paramount a great advantage in this field. On the 


- other hand, should cinema revenues continue to decline, 


Paramount will be able to make up its losses by profits 
from the rival television screens. 

The FCC’s delay in making up its mind about this 
marriage was due largely to doubts about its monopolistc 
implications. It was argued, and two of the commissioners 
agreed, that competition in the entertainment world would 
be lessened and that the development of television would 
suffer as a result of the merger, ‘the first of its kind and 
one which may set a pattern. If it does set a pattern. then 
the argument may be justified, but the offspring of ths 
single screen wedding can hardly fail to be increased 
competition, at least in the broadcasting field. Already 
ABC is acquiring new affiliates and stepping up the powel 
of its stations ; once its new affluence enables it to produce 
better programmes, it may begin to outstrip the two tee 
vision giants, the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. It would be to the scrects 
of these rivals, rather than to those in the theatres d 
ABC’s new partner, that audiences would turn should ABC 
fail to provide good programmes. 
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Schweppshire shows the Way 


I. CONVERSATION PIECE 


This glimpse at the Conversation Room of a typical home 


in Schweppshire shows how we try to embody the future in 
the present while retaining at the same time a lingering look 
at the past. Schweppaiev, our leading architect, has long ago 
dispensed with roof and walls in his buildings and these are 
now confined to out-of-door settings. Freedom from what 
has been called the carpet terminal is ensured by the elevation 
of seats above it, and a swing of the knee, easily practised, will 
bring talkers face to face,or back to back as desired. A lifted 
finger, aad the intercepted electronic eye swings the cocktail 
table into place. A compact gesture machine which ranges 
trom the meditative stroke of the back of the head to the angrily 


pointed forefinger, enables speakers to obtain complete rest and 


SCHWEPPERVESCENC 


relaxation while talking. Note the return to nature in the airy 
interplay of the communing figures reminiscent of the arboreal 


life of our remote ancestors. 


SELF ROCKER 
‘2 se 

Professor Schweppaiev tells us 

that in a few years furniture will 

be done away with altogether, 

and, trained in the exercises of 

the New Schwyogi, adaptable 

Schweppsians will achieve the 

supra-furniture state and he their 

own tables, footrests, pianos, or, 


as here, rocking chairs. 


Designed by Lewitt-Him, written by Stephen Potter. 
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[T$ 6000 = 
ITS ADVERTISED BY 
PRITCHARD, WOOD 


An Advertising Agency is known by the Companies it serves. Here are some of the goods and services 
advertised by F. C. Pritchard, Wood & Partners Ltd. :— 








Sandeman Port and Sherry 

Austin Reed Men’s Wear 

Atkinsons Skin Deep 

Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes 
Cadbury’s Chocolate Biscuits 

Jowett Cars 

Iza] Disinfectant, San Izal, 

Izal Toilet Rolls, Zal Pine Fluid, 
Zalpon (Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd.) 
Heal’s. Beds, Furniture 

Morley Stockings, Underwear, Gloves 


Boots No. 7 Cosmetics °* 


Pascall’s Sweets 

Halex Toothbrushes, Hairbrushes 
Johnson’s Baby Powder, 

Band-Aid Adhesive Dressings 

Araby Toilet Soap, Cidal, Pat, 
Clozone, etc. (J. Bibby & Sons Ltd.) 


Ultra Radio, Television 
Poly Holidays 

Personna Razor Blades 
Red, White & Blue Coffee 
Old Angus Whisky 
Decorative agd Structural Glass ; 
(Pilkington Brothers Ltd.) 

Ostermilk Baby Food, Farex 

(Glaxo Laboratories Ltd.) 

Men’s Hats (Men’s Hat Promotion Ltd.) 
Fish (British Trawlers’ Federation Ltd.) 
Radiation Solid Fuel Cookers 

and Stoves 

‘Lightning’ Fasteners (1.C.1.) 

‘Dulux’ Paint (1.C.1.) 

Aluminium Union Limited 

Northern Aluminium Company Limited 
Steel Tubes (Tube Products Limited) 


F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LIMITED 
Advertising & Public Relations, 25 Savile Row, London, W.1. Phone: Regent 7080 1° lines) 
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‘he World Overseas 


Boss of the °Bolsheviks 


yrrLy thirty years after Lenin’s death a stroke has 
N moved his successor from the political stage. Stalin 
may not have been Lenin’s chosen heir, yet he soon-moved 
into the vacant place, Cautiously but ruthlessly he crushed, 
eliminated and finally exterminated all political opponents 
and competitors. For a quarter of a century he has rei 
supreme over Soviet Russia. It hasbeen said.Stalin could 
outbid even the absolutist. monarch Louis XIV. and claim 
that not only PEtat but la Societé c’est moi. During the 
same period he was also the leading actor in the drama of 
international polities. What will be the final verdict on the 
man who has wielded for’so long such unprecedented power 
and on the use he has made of it ? 

Nothing in Stalin’s ‘visible personality seemed to mark 
him for oa a role. His dullness is best seen when con- 
trasted with the brilliance of his.chief opponent and victim. 
Trotsky was a gifted theoretician, a talented writer, a 
brill orator. Stalin was a crude and scholastic 
theoretician, his style was pedestrian, his speeches dull. 
lrotsky had Danton’s brilliance and’ more. Stalin was like 
Robespierre at his greyest. But he also had patience, 

ining, a ruthless determination, an extraordinary capacity 
1’ manipulating men and a limitless ability to recover from 

difficult positions, to make up for short-sightedness or 
initial blunders. Trotsky represented the heroic stage of 
volution and his fate was sealed when the Marxist 

tion failed to spread to the industrialised states—for 

pie Germany—for which it was designed. Stalin, on 
her hand, won his position by trying to prove that 

‘trial development and revolution were possible simul- 
icously in a backward country. Indeed, he was that 
Mtr radiction personified: a modern Ivan the Terrible 

ing Marxism to backward Russia. Trotsky under- 
iated his opponent and dubbed him “a genius in 
liocrity.” 
t Stalin, measured by his does; is a giant. In ten years 
nanged the face of Russia. He transformed the Russian 
izhiks into collective farmers or industrial workers. With 
urplus labour power from the villages created by collec- 
sation he embarked on an unprecedented experiment in 
p anned industrialisation. When war broke out Russia had 
1 ieavy industry sufficiently developed to withstand the 
‘1-rman onslaught. Despite the ravages of war the Russian 
nomy recovered enough to make the Soviet Union the 
ond industrial power in the world. The costs, however, 
“cre at least on the same scale as the achievements. The 
uo in humanity cannot be measured only by the 
llions of —— uprooted ‘peasants or a the victims of 
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concentration camps. The whole, police regime with its 
terror, spies, trials and purges, with the complete loss of 
personal freedoms must be set on the debit side of Stalinism. 

Stalin’s apologists will argue that all this was inevitable if 
backward Russia were to be modernised on time. If this 
were true, if the seeds of the present regime were already 
contained in the October Revolution Stalin was the pre- 
destined leader. Lenin had argued that barbarism must be 
driven out of Russia by barbarian methods. Yet, in practice 
he and the other bolshevik leaders were incapable of apply- 
ing this principle with Stalin’s ruthlessness. He alone was 
cold-blooded and inhuman enough to carry it to its bitter 
end. Stalin thus appears as both the grave-digger and the 
builder of revolution, its executioner and consolidator. The 
revolution stood for more than merely material needs only ; . 
it had ideals of justice and-equality: ~ The limitations on 
personal freedom were at first described as expedients, as 
temporary concessions. Stalin magnified them, made them 
permanent and built his regime on this basis. At the same 
time, however, it was he who developed the material condi- 
tions without which the Revolution had no chance of 
survival. 

Given that Lenin had staged this conflict between 
Marxism and backwardness one can see no other dénoue- 
ment except Stalinism. Never before has a regime been so 
closely linked with its master. No ruler in modern history 
has ever reigned for so long, alone wielding supreme power; 
none has been so deified in his life-time. Lenin was 
surrounded by a galaxy of brilliant individuals, Stalin by 
subordinates, tools and executives. The decisions taken at 
the top of the pyramid were transmitted downward by 
bosses who modelled themselves on the supreme bureau- 
cratic boss—Stalin himself. For a quarter of a century the 
leader was the mainspring of society. No other known man 
in the Soviet hierarchy has sufficient prestige or power, at 
least as yet, to maintain Stalinism after the departure of 
its inspirer. 

The vacuum will be also difficult to fill within the world 
Communist movement. Here Stalin’s role and position 
are even more paradoxical and disconcerting than on the 
home front. Apostle of “socialism in one country,” he 
was forced ‘by events to carry his bastard brand of 
socialism up to the Elbe. He had made the Comintern 
degenerate into a pathetic bureaucracy and finally killed it. 
Then he recreated a new perverted International. This 
strange ian had been the prophet of Russian 


nationalism, and yet he has been built into a symbol of 
struggle for millions of workers throughout the world. It 
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is no easy task to substitute a symbol. Neither Molotov 
nor Malenkov have the stature required. 

Last year’s. All-Union Congress was Stalin’s swan song. 
He could proudly boast that the Soviet Union was no 
longer a lonely “ shock-brigade ” and that industrially it 
was stronger than ever before. Yet, in what turns out to_ 
have been his testament, he had to admit that the peasant 
problem is still only half-solved, that the ideal Communist 
society still looms far on the horizon, despite—or because 
of—his ruthless method. Whether he lingers or dies he has 
bequeathed to his successors an almost insoluble political 
problem. What will the successors do with the Stalinist 
heritage ? Creations of a revolutionary despot do not 
survive intact after his death. Yet many features ef 
Stalinism seem to have come to stay. Whole generations 
have been brought up by the present regime, and for them 
a nationalised industry run by planners must look like 
an inseparable part of the Russian landscape. Is the present 
political tyranny also an inevitable corollary of the economic 
structure ? 

The possibilities opened before Soviet society by the 
departure of the leader who has dominated it for so long are 
many. Within the next few years the fate of Stalinism may 
or may not be sealed. The current purges are probably no 
longer entirely Stalin’s work but signs of a dramatic struggle 
for succession. Yet the Russian historian will need much 


Uno Passes the Hat 


FROM OUR UNITED 


NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 
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longer to disentangle the permanent from the transjen: 
features of Stalinism. In judging this period he will hayg 
to balance carefully the tons of steel against :he prison 
camps, the elimination of illiteracy against the cislavemen, 
of frée thought. Most of all he will have to decide whether 
it was indispensable and worth while to do so much, ip $0 
little time and at such a hideous cost. 

As to the man who was the architect of it all, since he has 


blended socialism with Byzantine antics, a mausoleum js 
probably already being built for him which will put Lenin's 
to shame. Will he, however, be admitted to the real 
Pantheon of the great? The lack of personal magic ang 
brilliance is not a sufficient ground for exclusion. Hj 
stature is aptly described in Mr Deutscher’s biography, 
which slows Stalin as a gigantic historical figure with the 
mantle of a giant hanging loosely on his person. Joseph 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili, the plodding, uninspiring local 
boss, the efficient General Secretary pulling the string 
behind the scenes, managed to eliminate his brilliant 
opponents and then had an impact on the destiny of 
the revolution and of the world probably greater even 
than that of Napoleon. He shaped history, but was 
himself the product of a historical contradiction. It js 
a curious commentary on our times that a boss of 
genius should be acclaimed by millions as a heroic and 
fatherly figure. 


eighteen months it had $20 million to 
spend, and not enough requests to spend 
it on. In this third year the experience 
of its usefulness and the enthusiasm of 
its administrators have combined to send 








HE annual pledging conference of 

the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board has elements in 
common with the old-fashioned revival 
meeting where, after suitable exhorta- 
tion, the hat went round for the shillings 
of the saved. The seventy nations which 
take part in the expanded technical 
assistance programme have been waited 
on by a hopeful committee before they 
approach the conference hall. The total 
of the sums which they have thought 
they could pledge is announced with 
pride, tempered, of course, with regret. 
Then the chairman makes his public 
plea, the need is set forth, and the faith- 
ful are reminded that in this instance 
to give may also be to receive. 

Pride, generosity, greed, political 
shrewdness, desire to shine in the eyes 
of a neighbour then take hold. One by 
one the roll is called, one by one the 
representatives of nations speak. The 
United States will give a little more 
than last year, on condition that its gift 
does not exceed 60 per cent of the whole. 
The United Kingdom sets no condi- 
tions, offers {£50,000 more than last 
year. New Zealand. is increasing its 
support, Australia is doubling its gift. 
Iraq follows suit. Thailand gives 17 per 
cent more than last year, France 
increases its donation by 50 million 
francs. Germany feels able to give only 


1o per cent of France’s offer. Spain, 
appearing at UN headquarters for the 
first time, offers kind words but no cash ; 
Ireland, which has given £50,000 in 
other years, neither comes to the meet- 
ing nor sends a pledge. 


_quadruples its gift. 


When all the excitement is over the 
total arrived at in public bears a certain 
resemblance to the total reached in 
private. The two are not, however, 
exactly the same. Exchange ates, 
matching funds, goods and services pro- 
ferred in place of cash—all these variants 
stretch the mechanism of the calculator, 
all of them show how clumsy money is 
as a measure between nations. 

The estimated total of pledges for 1953 
is $20,800,000, with some dribbles and 
adjustments still to come. Out of this 
must be paid the cost of projects 
administered under the expanded pro- 
gramme by Uno and five allied agencies, 
and benefiting 61 “ underdeveloped” 
countries. The Economic and Social 
Council at its summer meeting estimated 
that $25 million would be needed ; the 
cut means that no new projects can be 
started in 1953, and that some which 
have been planned must be abandoned. 

This cannot, however, be taken as 
evidence of failure. The fact is that the 
expanded programme is now suffering 
from too much popularity. In its first 


Denmark’ 


it more clients than its funds can serve. 
The need now is to find a balance and 
a viable working plan. 

The enthusiasm of the first years left 
behind it a debris which has become the 
more obvious as the new chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) has 
begun to clear it away. ‘The Board, 
representing Uno and the five agencies 
taking part in the programme, was set 
up in 1948 to act as a clearing house, 
but it had no full-time executive until 
1952, when Mr David Owen was made 
its chairman. He has already done much 
weeding and setting in order and was 
duly praised for it at the pledging con- 
ference. But it is hardly surprising that 
some of those who see their pet projects 
curtailed wonder if centralisation and 
efficiency are not doubtful blessings. 


Unfulfilled Dreams 


Thus the TAB must now pacify the 
unhappy among its members who set 
their dreams of greater operations chilled 
at least until next year ; it must at the 
same time bring agency programmes 
back into the percentage relationships 
decreed by the Economic and Social 
Council in 1949, or ask for new ones; # 
must find ways and means [0 fulfil 
commitments already made which have 
outrun available funds. Whether thes¢ 
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tasks can be finished before the Council 
meets at the end of March is doubtful. 
The problem of percentage shares of the 
joint budget is difficult enough by itself. 
In the short period of their co-opera- 
tion through the TAB some of the 
agencies have shown a greater tendency 
to swell than others. The original per- 
centages of expanded programme funds 
allotted to each were as follows: FAO 
(food) 29, WHO (health) 22, UNESCO 
education) 14, ILO (labour) 11, ICAO 


(aviation) 1; and UNTAA, the depart- 
ment in Uno itself which acts as Pooh- 
Bah in the technical aid programme, got 
23 per cent. In the 1952 accounting 


these proportions appear awry—FAO, 
UNTAA and ILO spent less than their 
share, WHO, UNESCO and ICAO 
spent more. 

Ir will take all the tact that 
administrators can muster to cut pro- 
grammes in general, and more than that 
to cut them in particular. Not only may 
governments which have been promised 
too much become wrathful, but the very 
projects have a way of wrapping them- 
selves around with the emotions of the 
project makers. In an attempt to find 
some objective basis on which cuts 
could be recommended, and to satisfy 
repeated requests for some method of 
evaluating projects, expert consultants 
were called in and asked to review 
present operations. Thus far their 
report has not been made public, but 


Men Against Malan—il 


it is understood to be as valuable as it 
is uncompromising. 

It is to be hoped that such a study 
will lay down clearer principles for 
spending these international funds than 
the Economic and Social Council has yet 
found. Obviously priorities should be 
established between needs which are 
truly primary (such as food) and others 
which can be satisfied a little later. If 
in the first hurly burly of getting things 
going there was not time to test these, it 
should now be done. If these principles 
were applied, industrial production 
would rank rather as a means than an 
end, and a dam or a steel mill demanded 
to satisfy local pride, or a radio system 
out of all proportion to those who could 
use or service it, might have to yield. 
Now that the process of giving technical 
aid is established, it ought to be possible 
to set up some kind of a rough mathe- 
matical scale of real needs. At least this 
would save the TAB from charges of 
playing favourites among the govern- 
ments, just as the ECOSOC percentages 
guard them from charges of playing 
favourites among the agencies. One 
may hope that the consultants will 
construct such a scale. It might not help 
in deciding whether a country most 
needs training in forestry methods or in 
keeping the national accounts, but it 
would show, for example, whether, as is 
sometimes alleged, Israel gets more than 
its share, while Brazil, perhaps, less 
skilled in asking, gets too little. 


The Passive Resistance Campaign 


FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 


oe eal AFRICA’S non-European 
resistance movement was born from 
an alliance between the African National 
Congress and the South African Indian 
Congress. In forging this alliance the 
Indians took the lead. They did so 
after the Durban riots in 1949, when 
Zulu mobs attacked Indians, and 
Europeans (until the rioters got com- 
pletely out of hand) complacently 
looked on. This angered the already 
embittered Indians against the Euro- 
peans, and taught them that the time 
had come to court the Africans as allies. 
What the Indians feared was a pogrom 
which would rid the Europeans of the 
Indians and at the same time provide 
them with a useful safety-valve ‘for 
African resentments. 

_ The most active elements in promot- 
ing the alliance were Indian and some 
African Communists. But, though the 
most active, they were not the most 
humerous, nor even the most influential. 
They talked most about an alliance ; 


but, once the seed was planted, it bore 
fruit in a very different type of mind. 
Among the Indians there were sincere 
disciples of Gandhi. They could see an 
African upsurge coming. Most certainly 
they did not want it to be diverted by 
the Europeans against the country’s 
300,000 Indians. At the same time, 
they wanted it to follow the non-violence 
path and to work by the methods that 
Gandhi had preached. To the Euro- 
peans who despised them they proposed 
to turn an African as well as an Indian 
cheek. 

The method of non-violence appealed 
to African leaders, who included a 
number of sincere and outstanding 
Christians. They had not hitherto 
thought of breaking any law, even 
passively. But their attempts to secure 
amelioration of their people’s grievances 
by normal methods had met with singu- 
larly little success. The Africans’ three 
white representatives in the House of 
Assembly, though able and eloquent, 
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had in the years since their seats were 
created in 1936 managed to secure an 
attentive hearing, but nothing more. 
Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, the cleverest 
and most eloquent of the three, could 
point to columns of rational argument 
in Hansard, but to very few concrete 
achievements. As for the Natives’ 
Representative Council, the councillors 
themselves declared angrily that Parlia- 
ment never listened to them and some- 
times did not even bother to consult 
them on legislation affecting Natives. 
“TI am like a man talking on a toy tele- 
phone,” said one councillor; “no one 
is listening at the other end.” 

Matters became very much worse 
when the Nationalists came to power in 
1948, threatened to abolish the three 
white MPs representing Africans, and 
did in fact abolish the Natives’ Repre- 
sentative Council, with the jibe that as 
the Africans themselves admitted it was 
useless, it might as well go. Nothing 
apparently was to be put in its place 
except apartheid. 


PURSUIT OF MODERATION 


It was as a result of all this that Dr 
James Moroka, who was educated at 
Edinburgh’s Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University, agreed to be 
nominated as president of the African 
National Congress, and was duly elected 
in December, 1949. Earlier he had 
founded the All-African Convention, a 
body which pursued a moderate policy 
and sought, vainly, to persuade General 
Hertzog to modify his 1936 segregation 
legislation. In 1947, he resigned from 
the Convention, alleging that it had 
come under Communist and anti-white 
influence: he himself stood for a policy 
of white-black co-operation, and was 
strongly opposed to Communism. Dr 
Moroka. became president of the African 
National Congress not without reluc- 
tance; he did so partly because of 
assurances that the Communists -would 
not be in control of the organisation, 
partly so that he would be in a position 
to oppose them if they tried. It is a 
matter for irony that he was one of the 
first to be arrested and charged under 
the Nationalist Government’s Suppres- 
sion of Communism Act. 

But Dr Moroka did approve of the 
alliance with the Indians, and approved 
also of passive resistance to “ unjust 
laws.” He was convinced that unless 
“moderates” like himself joined the 
movement, the leadership would soon 
pass to extremists who were anti-white. 
He himself still believed in, and 
preached, white-black co-operation as 
the only way out of the racial impasse, 
without revolution. He said so before 
he was.arrested and he repeated it in the 
dock, when the magistrate publicly 
accepted his word. 

Though led by Dr Moroka, the 
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passive resistance movement was given 
much of its driving force by his Indian 
allies, particularly Dr Yusuf Dadoo and 
Mr Yusuf Cachalia. Dr Dadoo formally 
ceased being a Communist after the 
party was outlawed in South Africa ; Mr 
Cachalia denies he has even been a 
Communist. * Both are dynamic person- 
alities. Their closest ally, among the 
Africans, is Mr Walter Max Sisulu, 
sécretary-general to the Congress, who 
also denies that he is or was a Com- 
munist, but who is a more aggressive 
personality than Dr Moroka. The 
number of passive resisters (the rank 
and file were, and are, mainly Africans) 
grew by leaps and bounds. The Malan 
Government treated it with the utmost 
seriousness, and has just passed drastic 
legislation under which the leaders as 
well as those who actually break the 
apartheid laws may be sent to prison for 
a number of years, and receive severe 
floggings into the bargain. 

Dr Moroka was replaced as president 
towards the end of last year by Mr 
Albert Luthuli, a Natal chief who after 
15 years as chief was deposed for join- 
ing the passive resistance movement. 
Attempts have been made to suggest 
that Dr Moroka’s replacement by Mr 
Luthuli signified a more radical policy 
by the Congress. Mr Luthuli’s record 
scarcely marks him as an extremist. 
In 1938 he travelled in India for the 


International Missionary Conference. 
Like Dr Moroka, he is a devout 
Christian. He is, however, also a 


forceful speaker, with a lively turn of 
oratory and a vein of humour that 
Moroka lacked. His policy, announced 
to the Congress as president, is: “ Never 
to resort to force; to invite more 
Europeans to volunteer; and to allow 
nothing to stand in the way of my 
people’s freedom.” 


Europeans Join In 


By this time a small number of 
Europeans had in fact joined the passive 
resistance movement, making it tri- 
racial. The most prominent was Mr 
Patrick Duncan, son of a former South 
African Governor-General. Mr Duncan 
has frankly given his reasons for joining 
the movement: they are substantially 
the same as were Dr Moroka’s. 
Believing that white-black co-operation 
is the only way out for South Africa, 
he hopes that the adherence of Euro- 
peans will stop the movement from 
becoming simply an anti-white organisa- 
tion. Thus he believes he is acting in 
the best interests of the Europeans 
themselves as Well as of the country as 
a whole. He is a student of Gandhi-ism 
if not a disciple of Gandhi, and he is 
strongly opposed to Communism. It 
was mainly because of Mr Duncan’s 
announced intention of joining the 


passive resistance campaign that Manilal 
Gandhi decided to follow suit: thus 
two sons of two famous fathers were 
arrested together for “defying unjust 
laws” (by entering a native “ location” 
without a permit). -Manilal Gandhi had 
hitherto stood aloof from the mass 
campaign, fearing it was under Com- 
munist influence, but had, with members 
of his family, deliberately broken 
apartheid laws in Durban. The other 
Europeans who joined the movement, 
along with Duncan, included trade 
unionists, professional men and uni- 
versity students. The 1,000,000 Cape 
Coloureds who still hope to keep their 
common-roll votes have given little or 
no support to the movement. 

There is no certainty that resistance 
will remain non-violent or that it will 
not become anti-white. All that can be 
said is that at present the “ moderates ” 
are still in control and that the Com- 
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Krupp and the New Ruhr-—II 


HE Krupp combine fell under the 

provisions of the allied law, out- 
lined in The Economist last week, which 
“ deconcentrated” the Ruhr trusts and 
restricted the old owners in their share- 
holdings. The Krupp case, however, 
called for special measures, not because 
it was right out of the general picture, 
but because it was a particularly flagrant 
example of the situation the allies 
intended to rectify. Other families had 
controlled heavy industrial combines, 
but the head of the Krupp family owned 
almost the entire Krupp empire. * Other 
industrialists had aided Hitler and pro- 
duced vital war material; Herr Gustav 
Krupp was the most famous and had 
been rewarded by the Lex Krupp, 
granting the family ownership and 
privileges in perpetuity. 

When, therefore, the American 
authorities in Germany determined , to 
make an example of at least one indus- 
trialist, Herr Krupp was the obvious 
man to choose. The British handed over 
Herr Gustav Krupp and his son to the 
Americans, but the father could not be 
tried because he was too senile. He had, 
indeed, already relinquished his business 
to his son, Alfried, in 1942. An American 
court sentenced Herr Alfried to twelve 
years’ imprisonment on a charge of ill- 
treating foreign workers in his factories, 
but he was released as an act of clemency 
in F951. 

The Krupp estate was in any case due 
to be broken up and. regrouped under 
the allied Law 27, but that measure did 
not provide for confiscation of any 
property. If, as a special penalty, Krupp 
had been dispossessed, the question 
would have arisen—who would take 


. the 
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munists are accepting moderate leader. 
ship. It is impossible to predict how 
long this will last. Since th: beginnin 
of this year the number of dchaaas’ 
incidents has significantly decreased 
The reason is that the resistance leaden 
would like to see the United Party wi 
the elections in April. If, on the con. 
trary, the Nationalist Party i. returned 
to power they will face a c: They 
will then have to choose between Calling 
the campaign off or going to prison for 
years. Whatever their choice may be 
the result cannot be an end of ‘i 
European unrest. The real danger js 
that repressive measures wil! merely 
drive the wumnrest underground, to 
reappear in the form of violence. For 
South Africa, the choice may be not 
between reforms and passive resistance 
but between reforms and the emergence 
of a South African Mau Mau. 

(Concluded) 
over ownership of the combine ? The 


only possible successor to the Krupp 
property would have been the German 
State; but the American officials did 
not want to be instrumental in national- 
ising any private property and objections 
from the German government would 


have been inevitable. Faced with this 
dilemma, the Allies worked out a plan 
in the framework of Law 27 which, as 
a special measure, prohibits Herr Alfried 
Krupp from ever again holding a con- 


trolling interest in an iron, basic steel or 
coal concern. By a concession, he can 
keep his steel alloy plant. It was 
originally hoped that the Bonn 
Government would have endorsed the 
ban, but, as this would have meant 
passing a special law reversing the Lex 
Krupp, it is mot surprising that the 
allied proposal was not accepted. As 


the matter stands, Herr Alfried 
Krupp will sign the required under- 
taking only towards the Allied High 


Commission. 
Clearly, if the Krupp propert.«s 


were 


not to be nationalised, they hac to be 
returned to him, on conditions. To 
conform with Law 27 and the special ban 


on the Krupps in basic industry, the 
properties have been divided into four 
categories. The first consists of the 


steelworks and attached § coaimines; 
these will be placed under a | olding 
company. in accordance with the | actice 
adopted for breaking up the other 
vertical trusts of the Ruhr. The second 
consists of the remaining coalmines ; the 
others are engineering companics . nd all 


miscellancous Krupp properties, 


which are retained by Herr Krupp ot his 
relatives. As Herr Krupp is cluded 
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from the basic industries, he has to sell 
his stiares in the first two categories of 
The Allies have agreed that 


sien should liquidate his common 
stock within seven years, while Krupp 
retains securities without voting rights. 
Ir is this arrangement that has become 
known to the British public as com- 


pensat to Herr Krupp. There is 
little ubt that this solution of the 


problem leaves Herr Krupp and his 
relatives financially unscathed, except 
for the losses incurred through bomb- 
ing and dismantlement. Though it is 
impossible yet to estimate the value of 
his assets, which varies between £25 and 
£50 million, Herr Alfried Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach certainly remains 
one of the richest men in the world. 


(Concluded) 


Israel and the Russians 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEL-AVIV 


year of existence with its imme- 
jiate future highly troubled and its 
ultimate destiny obscure, The month of 


ee \EL is approaching the end of its 


February began badly with a week of 
tension along the Jordan armistice line, 
which at one moment, people took as if 
it were the opening of a “ second round.” 
On the ninth of the month a bomb, 
placed at the Soviet Legation in Tel- 


Aviv, exploded and injured three 
persons, including the wife of the Soviet 
Minister. Three days later occurred the 
anniversary of the “New Economic 
Policy” which was introduced a year ago 
to inject the iron of liberal economics 
into the commercial bloodstream of the 
state—but which, perhaps inevitably, 
sulted in serious unemployment and 
some social stress. On the same day, 
precisely, Mr Vyshinsky handed the 
Israeli Minister in Moscow the Note 
breaking off diplomatic relations. The 
three great pressures On this country— 
the Arab, the economic and the latest, 
the Russian—could not have been more 
neatly dovetailed ; it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Jews of Israel have 
never been so soberly aware of their 
peculiar problems and their dual respon- 
sibilities as citizens of a modern state 
ind members of a dispersed nation. 

At the time of writing, the police still 
scem to think that the bomb outrage was 
the work of (so to speak) bona fide anti- 
communists, But usually well-informed 
persons believe it to have’ been a Com- 
munist provocation more or less directly 
inte nded to provide the Soviet Govern- 
ment with a pretext for a move which 
they had decided upon some time ago. 
It is the sad truth that in this country 
there is still a partly criminal, partly 
ical underground in which thé 
flotsam and jetsam of- a generation of 
~ ‘n violent struggle have collected. 
There is reason to suppose that this 
u underground includes, besides the mad 

id the politically extreme, simple thugs 
“ho can be hired by those whose political 
le icadership they will accept, It i is. believed 
that they have been used by the “ anti- 

ommunist” circles which have, in tutn, 


a 


been infiltrated by the Communists, if 
not taken over by them. Certainly the 
Communists have shown themselves 
extremely well informed about “fascist ” 
groups in Israel. Certainly the bomb at 
the Soviet Legation was planted with 
professional care and knowledge, and 
certainly no One can seriously believe— 
as the Russians charge—that the Israel 
police connived at an act which has done 
so much harm to the country. 

But the break in diplomatic relations 
and the internal and external significance 
of the affair have dwarfed its purely 
police aspect. It is felt by some that the 
Government. has handled the new anti- 
Jewish turn of Soviet policy badly. At 
the same time, few really believe that 
anything Israel might have done would 
have altered the situation materially. 
The criticism is thus more against the 
Government’s tactics and day-to-day 
behaviour than against the basic stand 
adopted. But this is not altogether fair. 
It arises out of the confused period 
following the Prague trial in which, as 
some think, the Government seemed un- 
able to make up its mind whether to take 
an uncompromising stand or to walk 
softly and, with the fate of the two 
million Soviet Jews in mind, do every- 
thing possible to avoid a break with the 
Soviet Union. Mr Ben Gurion and his 
ministers seemed to be trying to do both. 
They initiated an all-out attack on the 
pro-Soviet Socialist Mapam party, and 
at the same time, they tempered their 
statements in parliament on relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The fact is that the Government’s 
confusion was less than the public was 
aware. A break had been expected for 
some time and was regarded as unavoid- 
able. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Mr Ben Gurion decided that there was 
nothing to lose and that it was his duty 
to use the Prague trial in an effort to 
shake a considerable and vajuable section 
of the country’s youth free of the Soviet 
intoxication, In this he _ largely 
succeeded. Mapam has now reasserted 


its Zionist credo and shed those who, 


like Dr Moshe Snch, preferred identifica- 
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tion with the Revolution to mete loyalty 
to their own people. The process is by 
no means complete. Even now, Mapam 
was unable to refrain from saying that 
the diplomatic break was largely Israel’s 
fault, and that it would “call on the 
masses to bring our state out of the 
cul-de-sac and lead it to the fulfilment 
of its destiny, joined in renewed and 
valiant friendship with the camp of 
socialism and peace—at whose head is 
the USSR.” 

Some observers take this as the last 
trumpet blast before Mapam finally 
sloughs off its pro-Soviet skin and takes 
its place in domestic politics as a simple 
socialist party, calling Mapai back to its 
origins and gathering within itself the 
still considerable number of socialist 
idealists in Israel, This is, perhaps, 
unlikely to occur for some time. But it is 
a measure of the road Israel has been 
travelling that Mapam’s attitude today 
is not significantly different from Mapai’s 
five years ago. For all their staunch 
anti-Communism, the mild socialists of 
Mr Ben Gurion’s party had greeted the 
Russian’s pro-Zionist switch in 1947 as 
finally putting the books in order by 
wiping out old scores. The policy of 
non-identification with either of the two 
world blocs was sincére ; and the truth 
that the Soviets had done no more than 
play an unexpected card at Lake Success 
in 1947, mainly to embarrass the British, 
and that they had misunderstood the 
nature of the Jewish State and were 
startled by the attitude of Soviet Jewry 
to it, only gradually percolated into 


Mapai’s political understanding of the 


situation. It was the Russians who 
studiously ignored requests for help, and 
the West who made it possible for Israel 
to take in 700,000 immigrants, Above 
all, it was the Russian refusal to allow 
Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union 
that shattered the illusion. 

The feeling here now is that the future 
will be grim. Fear for the fate of Soviet 
Jewry is paralleled by the unpleasantness 
of knowing that a huge state is out for 
the blood of this very small one. Many 
are convinced that Israel cannot expect 
increased support from the West, for 
experience has taught them that great 
powers attend to those whom they doubt 
or mistrust and neglect those of whom 
they are sure. But people are appren- 
sive, not pessimistic: experience has also 
taught them that they can survive. 
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Tobacco: Southern Rhodesia’s Key Crop 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 


OBACCO manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom have recently 
undertaken to buy 410 million Ib of flue- 
cured leaf from Southern Rhodesia in 
the five-year period 1953-57, provided 
that suitable grades are available at 
reasonable prices. By this agreement 
Britain hopes to conserve hard currency 
to the extent of $200 million. The ques- 
tion now is whether the Rhodesian crops 
of the next five years will be big enough 
to allow buyers for the British market to 
secure the quantities they require in 
suitable grades and at reasonable 
prices ? 

The experience of the past two years 
gives rise to some justifiable doubts. In 
1951 the British manufacturers under- 
took to buy 75 million Ib, but in the 
event secured only 48 million Ib. In 
1952, when their target was 80 million 
Ib, they actually got little more than 
62 million Ib from Southern Rhodesia. 
Furthermore, the short crops of those 
two seasons compelled buyers to take 
grades in which normally they would 
not be interested, and keen competition 
for the limited amount of better quality 
leaf on offer at the auction floors kept 
prices at a comparatively high level. 

For the 1951 sales the growers planted 
168,000 acres, from which they could 
expect to reap at least 115 million Ib, 
but a severe drought reduced the total 
to 89} million Ib. Determined to meet 
their obligations in 1952, they planted 
193,000 acres, which, in normal weather, 
would have assured a crop of at least 
130 million Ib. The season started 
well, but an _~ exceptionally wet 
January brought the official estimate 
down, first to 115 million lb, then to 
1074 million Ib. Late-planted tobacco 
failed to develop a good root system in 
such wet ground and fertiliser was 
leached away by flooding. To fill to the 
brim the farmers’ cup of woe, March 
proved to be one of the driest on record. 
A big proportion of the late tobacco was 
never reaped and the total crop fell to 
964 million Ib. 

If the weather were wholly to blame 
for the disappointments of the past two 
years, little reliance could be placed on 
Southern Rhodesia as a source of supply 
in the future, as similar difficult condi- 
tions may well recur. Fortunately, there 
is a far more important factor—skill and 
experience. The postwar period of 
currency restriction gave Southern 
Rhodesia an unprecedented opportunity 
to sell all the tobacco it could grow. 
Newcomers flocked to share in this 
prosperity. Half the tobacco growers 
in Southern Rhodesia today were not on 
the register six years ago. Many of 
them were not even farmers then, and 


SALISBURY 


many more had never been inside a 
tobacco curing barn. A high percentage 
had no experience whatever of Rhodesian 
farming conditions. Some of those who 
expected to get rich quick have suffered 
a rude shock, and the least successful 
have now drifted off in search of an 
alternative El Dorado. 

The culture ‘and curing of tobacco 
involves far more than the purchase of 
a farm and equipment and the employ- 
ment of a gang of natives. It-demands 
constant attention, backed by a consider- 
able fund of specialised knowledge ; and 
if success, year in and year out, is to be 
assured the tobacco crop must be fittéd 
into a pattern of good farming practices. 
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There is ample evidence that a majority 
of Southern Rhodesia’s 2,600 tobacco 
growers is aware of this today—a state- 
ment which could not have been made 
with truth even three years ago. It 
means that henceforward the vagaries 
of the weather will be a diminishing 
factor. 

One has only to mix with the crowds 
of farmers attending field days at the 
three tobacco research stations to sense 
this greater awareness that their future 
security depends upon producing better 
tobacco at lower cost and in quantities 
consistently adequate to satisfy market 
demands. They realise that, unless this 
is done, the outlook will be bleak indeed 
when sterling convertibility brings the 
return of open competition with the 
United States and Canada. 

There is considerable scope for 
improvement ; and the incentive is pro- 
vided by limited labour supply and 
rising. costs of production. The solution 
to both problems at once is seen in 
higher yields, giving an equivalent 
revenue from fewer acres. Mechanisa- 
tion is of limited assistance in ploughing, 
planting, fertilising and cultivating ; but 
no mechanical substitute for the human 
hand has yet been invented for topping, 
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suckering, reaping, curin: 
grading and baling. So 1 
cultivation of small acreae 
provide the best answer. 

Southern Rhodesia hopes 
produce an average yield o 
700 Ib per acre for the fir: 
this respect it is a generati 
North American rivals, w! 
past quarter-century, have | 
average yield from 700 
double that figure. That 
progress is possible in Cen: 
shown by the fact that some » 
of growers regularly secure 
yield. 

Research into every pha: 
production from seedbed to 
is now under way On a scale 
with that established in Nor:! 
The tobacco growers the: 
paying two-thirds of the « 
therefore ‘eager to apply the r: 
new ~ Tobacco. Research | 
Southern Rhodesia include 
well as grower members a: 
man, Mr C. A. Barron, « 
general manager of the Afric 
tion of the Imperial Tobacc. 
of Great Britain and Ire 
Director of Tobacco Reésearc! 
Stinson, has a considerable 
achievement in similar wor! 
(Ontario) and he has recruite: 
of well-qualified research wor! 

Growefs are encouraged \ 
problems to the Board’s staf 
officers visit them at their 
periodically they receive print 
reports on the comprehensi: 
programme that has been laic 
their benefit.’ This season 
experimental plots are unde: 
tion at the three research sta! 
of the first lessons learned i: 
planting pays from all point 
another is that low topping w) 


the well-bodied leaf the British 


is seeking. This season’s crop 


planted earlier than ever beic:: 
excellent. 
With reasonable weather meanwhile, the 
crop that begins to pass over |): 


mid-January was looking 


floors on March 24th will be | 
and best yet seen in Southern 
—at least 20 million Ib heavie: 
1950 record of 105 million |b. 
The genera} outlook, there!: 
of justifiable optimism. ™ 
assured in Britain and Au: 
between 90 and 95 million |b « 
the next five years. Othe: 
mainly in continental Europe - 
are capable of absorbing betw: 
50 million Ib a year during t) 
The “boom-happy ” days are 


growers are now settling dow! 


serious business of satisfy 


demand. They are resolved to 
their position as the pro: 
Southern Rhodesia’s princip: 
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STARCH PRODUCTS 


IN DRY-CELL MANUFACTURE 
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2 ta dry cell, now used universally as a cheap and 
portable source of small electric currents, generates 
electricity by the chemical action of ammonium chloride 
on metallic zinc. There is no difference in principle be- 
tween the dry cell and the inconvenient wet cell that it has 
so largely replaced, but there are two main differences in 
practice: in the dry cell the zine electrode has the form 
of a canister which contains the electrolyte, whereas the 
wet cell has a zinc rod electrode immersed in the elec- 
trglyte; and the dry cell— but not the wet cell — 
contains in its electrolyte a considerable quantity of 
starch. 


Starch as a fluid retainer 


The starch does not enter in any way into the electro- 
chemical action of the cell, though itghelps to inhibit 
corrosion of the zinc when the cell is fiot at work. Its 
purpose is simply to keep the electrolyte in its proper 
place, and it does so by converting the fluid ammonium 
chloride into a paste that is too stiff to flow. The result 
is a dry cell that can safely be used in any position. 
Starch for dry-cell manufacturers is one of the 400 
different starch products that the Brown & Polson 
group supplies to some 80 widely different industries. 
Last year the total sales of these 400 products amounted 
to 200,000 tons. 

Behind these large sales is a consultative service with a 
wide range of experience. Expert advice is freely 
available to any actual or potential user of industrial 
starch products. Enquiries should be addressed to: 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 


BROWN & POLSON LTD., WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C2 
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With Stephen Holt, the Mills of Lancashire are his life— 
and they are a family affair too, for in addition to his 
own forty years ‘in cotton,’ his father, sister and daughter have 
all, at some time, worked at Vantona. Stephen Holt 
takes great pride in his own work, and keeps a trained and 
watchful eye on the workmanship that he supervises. 
His loyalty and thorough knowledge of the industry have earned 
him the confidence of his employers. They know that in him 


they have a craftsman who will uphold, unfailingly, 





the standard of quality that has given Vantona Textiles a 
premier place amongst the best that Britain produces. 
He inspires confidence too, in his fellow employees, for his 
years of experience have given him a practical 
knowledge that no book could teach—and he is always ready and 


willing to share this knowledge with those who work with him. 


Vantona, 


HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 


Vantona Textiles Limited, 107, Portland Street, Manchester ] 
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These facts are published to show what British traditi, 
achieving in construction overseas 


It can be done 


Typical of the many road works in Africa undertaken by Britis) en 


gineers is the new all-weather bitumenised highway, unde: construction 
for the Northern Rhodesia Government to link the capita 


nS are 


ais of Norther 
and Southern Rhodesia. The 94-mile stretch between Lusaka nal 
Chirundu runs through rugged country with steep mounta n slopes and 
wooded valleys, then drops 3,000 feet into the Zambesi lowlands, 


Stream beds—raging torrents in two bridges and seventy-four 

the wet season—fall steeply culverts. To obtain materials, fou 
across the line of the new road, stone quarries have been 
necessitating in one thirteen 


established complete with crushing 
plant. Maintenance camps along 
the route provide constant service 
for heavy road building equipment 
working under abnormal! strain, 
Difficulties are being overcome 
because the same team spirit that 
helps to carry through many great 
works at home is active there among 
British and Africans alike. 


mile section, the construction of 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED Building and Civil Engineering Contractos 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. 


arn 





This photometr it . 
sphere is capable of measi 
ing the light o t 


Te Mag 7 
IS SERVICE 


The G.E.C. has always bee! convinced 
’ that the provision of scientific service © 
industry is vitally important. It hos 
fundamental research which results in 


The wide variety of subjects 
covered at the G.E.C. R 
search Laboratories, Wembley, 


INDUSTRIAL 


GG.CREsEAR RESEARCH 


sovtintesienstssttniiinsinisasiiiminiaietrimianmnsiitalieniaiiiinminiteaene TT CS 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, | ONDO 


solution of practical problems 


Power Generation and Ueitiasdons 
Switchgear, Cables, Lighting, _ 
ing, Communications, Radio, ne 
vision, Electronics, House? 
Electric Appliances. 
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. ATURE cast the Minister of Works in the mould 
. | of an optimist, as his recent pronouncements 
about the supply of building materials make abundantly 
plain. By announcing repeatedly and confidently that 
~ deliveries will be able to keep pace with this year’s 

expanded building programme he has caused some 

embarrassment among the producers of these materials. 
— Supplies of the two scarcest items, bricks and cement, 
can be increased ; but the process takes time. Last 
year, there was no margin whatsoever between produc- 
tion and consumption. The extra output planned for 
this year should just about enable the industries to 
scrape through, provided that builders do not take 
Mr Eccles too literally. If they do, and plan their 
operations in the belief that plenty of materials can be 
delivered on tap this year, the outcome might be chaotic. 


| | The utmost amount of building materials that might 

be forthcoming this year can be calculated without 
BL difficulty and with reasonable accuracy by reference to 
Se the capacity available ; the likely volume of building 


ae 


is less clear. It is known that at least 300,000 houses 
will be started this year, but it is not known how far that 
gure may be exceeded, for this will depend to some 
extent upon the number of private builders who take 
a advantage of the new block licences that they can now 
meat obtain to put up 12 houses at atime. The Government 
lengths has said it is prepared to grant 460 per cent more licences 
} for industrial: building than it did last year. About 
4216 million worth of industrial and agricultural 
building was licensed in 19§2, and £160 millions of this 
fepresented projects started within the year ; as much 
aS {£224 million worth of new projects might, therefore, 
be started this year. Considerable arrears of demand 
for industrial and commercial building no doubt exist. 
But it is impossible to predict in advance whether 
industry—or for that matter the private builder—will 
consider it advisable to start-as much work this year as 
the Government is prepared to sanction. 
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-— Bricks and Mortar 


Certain building materials that were scarce a year 
or two ago are now so plentiful that the factories are 
running below capacity. This is especially true of 
plasterboard and of earthenware fittings. When paper 
was difficult to get, plasterboard production dropped 
from 4.5 million square yards a month to considerably 
less than 4 million, and stocks stood at less than a million 
square yards. Stocks now stand at close on 2 million 
square yards and production is running at little more 
than 3 million square yards, well below the output of 
which the industry is capable. The factories producing 
earthenware have been hit by the Australian import 
restrictions and they, too, are no longer fully employed. 
The shortage of galvanised components that was 
expected when restrictions were placed on the use of 
zinc early in 1951 did not materialise. Indeed, it seems 
to be the items made of “scarce” materials, including 
structural steel, that are now in abundant supply. The 
materials that may be the limiting factors in building in 
1953 are the two basic construction materials, bricks 
and cement, deliveries of which were not in question 
during the period of greatest shortages. 

The cement industry is steadily increasing its output, 
but it has had to import quite substantial tonnages to 
meet all commitments. These include exports to 
certain overseas markets, which for a number of 
reasons, political and economic, it would be inex- 
pedient to cut below a certain figure. Meanwhile, home 
demand appears to be rising at a steady 5 per cent per 
annum. Last year the industry produced 11.1 million 
tons, two millions of which was exported. This left a 
balance of a little over nine millions for home con- 
sumers, and this was supplemented by imports to the 
tune of only 40,000 tons, in marked contrast to the 
previous year when 387,000 tons was imported. 
Although cement is one of the items on open 
general licence, the industry agreed not to bring in 
supplies from Belgium while this country was obliged 
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to meet its deficit with the European Payments Union 
in gold. Since the return to EPU surpluses, however, 
larger imports have again become permissible. 
year, the industry expects to produce about I1.§ 
million tons, to export 2 million tons, and to import 
200,000 tons. (This makes no allowance for losses 
caused by the floods, nor do estimates of home con- 
sumption allow for any extra demand for flood repairs.) 
The exports will be mainly to the colonies to supply 
essential construction schemes. This leaves a probable 
9.7 million tons to meet home demand, half a million 
tons more than in 19§2. During the year an extra 
500,000 tons of cement-producing capacity should 
be brought into commission, and more will be 
completed in 1954. 

Brick production, likewise, is limited by capacity at 
the brickyards. Output is expected to rise this year from 
6,600 million bricks in 1952 to 7,000 million—at a con- 
servative estimate. Virtually no bricks are exported 
and very few imported. The cost of imported bricks, like 
that of imported cement, is considerably higher than the 
cost of production in Britain ; but the brick industry, 
unlike the cement industry, cannot earn export pre- 
miums out of which to finance imports. Recent 
ambitious projects for importing marginal quantities of 
bricks from the continent are believed to have foundered 
on the reluctance of the British builders to pay any 
substantial premium for quick delivery. When the 
cement industry was importing a considerable tonnage 
from the continent, the more expensive imported 
material was sold at the British price, and a levy of 
4S. a ton was collected in the price of home-delivered 
cement to cover the loss incurred. This year, although 
imported cement will still be sold at local British prices, 
the industry itself will meet the difference out of the 
premiums it earns on its exports. 


Supplies of bricks and cement may just about square 


This 
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with the Government’s building programme :- by they 
allow little margin for private or industria! builgip, 
over and above that programme. And as m 


. : : re building 
than ever is being done in the winter, neithe) industry 
has had an opportunity to build up stocks during 
the slack period. About three million tons of 
cement, or just under a third of projected home 
deliveries, would be needed for 300,000 houses—allow. 
ing for the varying tonnages (from 7 to 15) required fo, 
the local authorities’ “ peoples ” house, the bigger house 
for private sale and the “non-traditional ” constructions 
Cement, therefore, is not a problem where housing jg 
concerned, and if the postwar practice of laying garden 
paths and other refinements were to be abandoned, 


cement requirements for housing might be cut even 
further. But cement is a source of concern for 
industrial building. Last year, about six million tons was 
required for industrial and educational building to the 
value of £222 million, with a further £300 million for 
Government-sponsored work, including defence, a 
heavy consumer of cement. And out of this some- 
thing rather less than §00,000 toms a year is normally 
consumed in the production of fabricated articles of 
pre-cast cement. 


The peak of building for the defence programme 
should have been passed by mid-summer this year. The 
atomic energy plants have been completed, and so has 
much of the construction work on the radar sites. A 
number of air strips have yet to be laid down o 
lengthened ; when this is done, the heaviest pressure 
of defence demand may well have been met. But, even 


so, it seems hardly likely that the additional 600.000 


tons that may be available in 1953, when the demands 
of housing and exports have been allowed for, wil 
provide much margin for a 40 per cent increase in new 
industrial building. A very rough calculation suggests 
that slightly less than a ton of cement is being con- 


SUPPLIES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
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for every £100 of industrial or government- 
-d building work. The increase that is to be 


THE | 
sumec 


| allowed in industrial building alone—about £64 million 


__micht require all the additional supplies of cement 
expected this year ; but in addition school building is to 
be expanded and any house building over and above 
she 300,000, or any Government sponsored building— 


such, for example as flood repairs—would eat into these 
marginal supplies. 

The balance between the supply and demand for 
bricks leaves even less room for manceuvre. Before 
the war, an “average” house took 18,000 bricks, and 


today’s smaller council houses probably take 17,000. 
Allowing for a certain amount of private building, it 


will take anything from 5,000 to, 5,500 million 
| bricks, out of the estimated production of -7,000 


million, to meet the minimum housing programme. 
This leaves about two million bricks to meet 
all other demands, including industrial building as 
well as all the miscellaneous work for which licences 
are no longer required. The impending abundance of 
structural steel may reduce the demand for bricks for 
reinforcing walls, and the Ministry of Housing’s 
recommendations may reduce the number of bricks 
going into inner walls (although some of the alternative 
materials are themselves not too plentiful). But it seems 
clear that there will simply not be enough bricks to 
allow any big increase in types of building that use them 
in quantity. 

The immediate prospect is perhaps not so serious 
as some reports suggest, for apparent regional 
“shortages ” of bricks tend to be exaggerated by the 


Portable 


N his presidential address to the Institute of Actuaries 

- last October, Mr W. F. Gardner made two points of 
importance about -pension schemes. He pointed out, 
first, that every employer who contemplated setting up 
a pension scheme had a choice between a scheme 
administered by a life office and a scheme that was 
privately administered, and that the exercise of that 
choice should rest on the respective merits of the two 
alternatives in the light-of his own circumstances and 
preterences. Mr Gardner’s second point touched on 
a matter that is common to both types of scheme : 


One of the traditional advantages claimed for a pension 
ceme is the inducement it provides to employees to 
‘main in the service of their present employer. But 
‘© more such schemes become a normal part of the 
‘onditions of employment, the weaker becomes the 
‘ducement and the more acute becomes the problem 
of (ransfer from one pensionable employment to another. 
‘it Gardner suggested that this problem calls for timely 
consideration. Indeed, there are nowadays so many 
impediments to movement from job to job and from 


65k 
competitive prices quoted by different yards. Only a 
third of the total British output consists of mass- 
produced fletton bricks. Their production is localised 
in the Bedford region, but their costs are so low that 
they sell in competition with locally produced bricks in 
most parts of the country. As a result, stocks of flettons 
at the brickyards simply do not exist ; while in some 
districts where local bricks are distinctly expensive, 
builders prefer to complain about shortages rather than 
to buy local bricks, though there may be in fact quite 
appreciable stocks of expensive bricks at the local yards. 

There seems no doubt at all that 300,000 houses will 
be started this year ; 280,000 of them are in hand, and ~ 
some of these are already up to the eaves. Whether 
they can be completed with the existing labour 
force in the building industry, or whether a shortage of 
plasterers, joiners, plumbers and tilers (and of certain 
tiles if councils persist in specifying low-pitched roofs) 
will delay the later stages of work, makes no difference 
at present to the pressure of demand for bricks and 
cement to erect the shells of the house. If the Govern- 
ment were prepared to hold house building steady at a 
figure of 300,000 a year, the worst risks of materials 
shortage might be over where housing is concerned ; 
for most of last year’s difficulties arose through the 
efforts of the building materials industries to raise their 
production enough to catch up with the spiralling rate 
of house. building. But there are no stocks to even 
out minor fluctuations in week-to-week supplies ; and 
it is only by a precarious arithmetic that even a 
bare adequacy of supplies can be predicted for 
this year. 


Pensions 


one industry to another that the British economy can 
afford no more. 

It is easily understandable that a pension scheme 
introduced by a good employer should encourage the 
feeling among some employees of “a job with this firm 
for life.” No doubt, feelings of this sort have grown 
with the expansion of pension schemes themselves. 
There are no precise statistics of the total contributions 
to pension schemes (whether self-administered or 
arranged with life offices), but one estimate suggests 
that they might reach £115 million a year, and that 
the total pensions funds (of both types) might have 
been £1,150 million at the end of 1950. Sums of this 
order clearly imply a considerable inertia to change— 
unless employees can take their pensions with them. 
In a period of brimful employment, a pension scheme 
has often had the useful advantage of reducing the 
wastes of labour -turnover ; but on any long-term con- 
siderations, clogs on the mobility of labour are bound 
to hamper economic progress. 

In its evidence before the second Millard Tucker 
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Committee, the Federation of British Industries main- 
tained that transfer of pension rights should be made 
possible on a change of employment, both to avoid the 
loss of years of service during which retirement benefits 
can be built up, and to minimise the risk that employees 
will cling to unsuitable employment in order to retain 
their accrued pension rights. The Labour Party made 
a similar point from the other side of the arena early 
in 1950, when its proposals for nationalising industrial 
assurance referred to the need for “ some unification of 
group pension and superannuation schemes” on the 
explicit ground that “at present many people are 
unable to change their jobs without losing their pension 
rights.” 


Neither the FBI nor the Labour Party made it clear 
that contributors to most pension schemes have, on 
withdrawal, fully safeguarded rights to the benefits that 
have been secured by their own contributions. The rub 
lies rather in the forfeiture of that part of the prospec- 
tive pension that is being provided by the employer’s 
contributions. If an employee is young, with a relatively 
short period of pensionable service, the loss of benefits 
secured by his employer’s payments may not be of 
great importance ; but for a man in middle age with 
long service, the loss may weigh heavily in the balance 
against a change of job. There is no solution to this 
dilemma in “ unification.” In its essence, a pension 
scheme, whether privately administered or assured with 
a life office, must be tailor-made to the requirements 
and capacity to pay of the employer. Many employers 
would refuse to consider a “ voluntary” scheme with 
“ unification” imposed upon it. That general proposi- 
tion is not in any way upset by the existence of schemes 
for free transferability of pension rights in certain types 
of employment—local government officers or university 
teachers or clerks on the London Stock Exchange. 


In pension schemes assured by a life office, the 
general practice is to give a withdrawing employee the 
choice of a return of his contributions without interest 
or the right to a paid-up pension corresponding to the 
actuarial value of his contributions. The second option 
is invariably the better bargain, but a cash refund is 
often irresistible and is usually promptly spent. Figures 
published by the life offices associations show that £54 
million was paid out in 1951 as refunds under group 
pension policies. Employees who take the cash and 
let the pension go can hardly complain that they are 
being deprived of their pension rights. 


Some assured pension schemes allow a withdrawing 
member to maintain his contributions in whole or part 
—a right that is valuable if the new employment is non- 
pensionable. And where employment is terminated 
through no fault of the employee, the rules usually give 
the employee the benefit of the employer’s contributions 
in addition to his own—provided that he takes a paid- 
up pension in respect of both, for the value of the 
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employer’s contributions may not be taken out jp cash 
Until recently, the Inland Revenue (whose approval of 
a pension scheme is essential, since no scheme coulg 
be operated without the benefit of tax relic: insisted 
that if the employer’s contributions were not to fy 
treated as additional taxable remuneration of the 
employee, the transfer of the benefit of the employer's 
contributions must be at his discretion ; this requirement 
is not now made. 


Under privately administered pension schemes— 
which may cover perhaps three-quarters of the 43 
million people who participate in industrial pension 
schemes—withdrawal rights are usually limited to the 
refund of the employee’s contributions, with or withoy 
interest. A right to receive a paid-up pension corte. 
sponding to these contributions is less common than 
under schemes assured with a life office, though some 
employers may give this option after a minimum service 
of, say, 1§ years. Some such schemes, however, 
permit the payment of transfer values to seceding 
members. Basically, there is no difference between 
a contributory and a non-contributory pension 
scheme, but an employee withdrawing from a 
non-contributory scheme will not usually have any 
rights, unless his employment is terminated by the 
employer for reasons other than fraud or misconduct 
(or caused by ill-health, when a paid-up pension js 
commonly allowed under both types of scheme). 


* 


So much for the usual pension rights of employees 
who change their employment. They show that the 
employee can often (but not invariably) take his pension 
with him, to the extent that he has paid for it himself 
But the crux of whether the pension can be taken asa 
whole rests on whether the employer’s contributions 
made to a pension scheme should irrevocably become 
the property of the withdrawing employee. If pensions 
are to be regarded as a reward for faithful service, the 
case for regarding the employer’s contribution as the 
property of the employee is weakened ; but if pensiens 
are considered as deferred pay that has been subject 
to a vesting period, the case for full automatic transfer 
becomes stronger. This latter conception of pension 
schemes has undoubtedly gained ground in recent years. 
An investigation made some time ago by the Associa 
tion of Superannuation and Pension Funds showed that 
200 out of 850 pension funds accorded some form of 
transferability to their members ; these figures relate t0 
a sample of larger pension funds, but they show that 
the transfer of pensions is not unknown outside the 
public service. 


Equally, however, they show that the majority of 
pension, schemes tend to restrict the mobility of labout 
because withdrawing employees lose the benefit —which 
may be substantial—of the accrued payments made by 
their employer. If the transferability of full pensio 
rights is accepted as desirable (and this is for employes 
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ro decide) it can be achieved in two main ways. First, 
che tuarial value of that part of a given pension fund, 
or the reserve held by a life office, that represents 
‘he value of the whole of the accrued rights of the 
seceding employee can be transferred to the new 
pension fund that he joins; the cash would then 
-cure a pension in the new fund according to its rules. 


Such a method would require changes in the rules of 
many pension schemes to provide for the payment and 
receipt of transfer values. The simplification of tax 
law as it affects superannuation schemes that may be 
honed for when the Millard Tucker No. 2 Committee 
has reported should make such transfers easier between 


funds that are at present governed by different taxation 

The alternative would be to secure full pension rights 
by a paid-up pension in the original fund—an obvious 
necessity if the new employer has. no pension scheme. 
This method would eliminate the administrative costs 
of transfer operations, but it might have other dis- 
advantages. To an employer operating a privately 
administered pension fund, the liability to pay a con- 
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siderable number of small pensions to past employees 
would hardly be welcome. The life offices would also 
have to keep track of a large number of people entitled 
to small pensions; and even if these periodical pay- 
ments were amalgamated for each pensioner by some 
kind of clearing arrangements, the cost would be heavy. 

It would be well.to recognise, therefore, that to make 
pensions transferable, by whatever means, will involve 
an increase in costs. At present, the withdrawal of an 
employee from a pension scheme involves a credit to 
the employer on account of his accrued contributions 
for the seceding employee ; this credit goes to reduce 
the cost of the pensions of the remaining employees. 
It might be found that if costs are to be kept to 
reasonable proportions, full transferability would have 
to be restricted—for example, to employees after they 
had attained age 30 or 35 and had completed perhaps 
seven years’ pensionable service. Even so, some addi- 
tional cost would remain, to be apportioned between 
employee and employer. But conceivably that increase 
in cost may be justified on wider grounds of equity for 
the individual and of mobility in the economic system. 





Business Notes 





Steadily in Surplus 


HE sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves rose by 
- another $125 million last month—to $2,103 million, 
the highest level since the end of 1951. The inflow of gold 
in the month was therefore much the same-as the inflows of 
$132 million in January and $128 million in November ; it 
was also much the same as the inflow of $132 million that 
would have been secured in December but for the end-year 
iyment on the American and Canadian credits. In other 
ords, the reserves seem to have been tending to 
‘tease steadily by $4 million or so a day for the 
ast four months. . 

Last month’s rise included $33 million of defence aid 
irom the United States and a receipt of $18 million from 
EPU, representing that part of the January surplus of {9.2 
miiion that was settled in gold or dollars. The most satis- 
‘actory feature in February, however, was that the gold and 
dollar surplus with non-European countries (in the main, 
th North America) rose to $74 million, compared with 
>30 million in January. This increase was partly due to 
ssasonal factors ; payments for such products as wool and 

oa have recently been at their peak. But dollar receipts 
in February were also helped to an unspecified but modest 
“xtent by the first payments from the United States Govern- 
“cnt for off-shore purchases of military equipment. Total 

Jers placed in Britain under the offshore procurement 
i/0gramme now amount to $167 million, but deliveries will 
“< spread over many months and only a very small pro- 
rortion of this total has been paid for so far. 
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The sterling area’s balance with Western Europe has 
also been helped recently by seasonal factors—includ- 
ing, in this case, the fact that few British tourists are taking 
holidays abroad- at this time of the year. The provisional 
figures for central bank balances reported to the European 
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Payments Union at the end of February suggest that the 
sterling area had a surplus of £9.9 million last month, of 
which £6.9 million will be settled by a transfer of gold or 
dollars next week and the balance of £3 million will reduce 
the United Kingdom’s overdraft at the Union. After this 
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settlement, only {£1} million of the United Kingdom’s 
cumulative deficit will be within that part of the quota in 
which payments are made as to 70 per cent in gold and 30 
per cent in credit. On present indications, therefore, the 
United Kingdom should by next month be in a less favour- 
able tranche of its quota, where surp.uses will be settled 
as to §0 per cent in gold and §0 per cent in credit. 

In the foreign exchange market sterling has not altogether 
lived up to the performance and promise of the latest 
dollar surplus. It began this week strongly, the spot rate 
bumping up against its ceiling of $2.82 to the pound and 
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GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
June, 1951-February, 1953 
($ million) 







Gold payments (—) 

or receipts (+) 
Re- 

Ameri- Change | serves 

Bere in at end 
reserves) of 

period 


can 


aid 


‘ arbitrage ’ 
balances 


Purchase of 
commodities 
Other gold 
and dollar 





June, 1951......... 
July—Dec., 1951.... | —200 “he —1,378} + 46 —1,532, 2,335 
Jan.—Mar., 1952.... | —219 jj... — 417} + 1 ,¥— 635) 1,700 
April—Jumne, 1952.. | —143 aes — 73} +201 — 15: 1,685 
Tuly-Sept., 1952... | —127 | — 25 + 19} +133 0 1,685 
et FIR eck + 37'— 40 + 50} + 3 i+ 82: 1,767 
IUQW,. DOs. cas ecus + 9) — 6 i+ 70} + 27 + 128 1,895 
SOG VR Ske eae + 8' — #04 61} + 31 — 49t. 1,846 
TOG ROO kaka one + SB a2 + BO} + 44 (+ 132) 1,978 
FOR As cok eee + 18 bi + 74) + 33 + 125; 2,103 

* Highest level of the reserves since 1945 

+ EPU settlements in any One month depend on the surplus or deficit with Europe 
in the preceding month. 

t After taking account of the payment of $181 million on December 31st for the 


service Of the United States and Canadian lines of credit, the United States lend-lease 


loan and the ERP loan. 


the forward rate against the dollar momentarily touching 
par. But by Monday afternoon a relapse had set in, which 
carried the spot rate down to $2.81:% and the one month 
forward rate to a discount of i of a cent. This relapse has 
not prevented both the premium on dollar securities quoted 
in London and the discount on switch sterling from narrow- 
ing to around 43 per cent. There have been strong indica- 
tions in the gilt-edged market that overseas investors have 
been buying sterling securities; these investors hope that 
the move towards convertibility may involve the creation of 
one homogeneous type of external sterling and the con- 
sequent disappearance of the discount on switch sterling 
altogether. 


Small-scale Funding 


HE Treasury took many people in the gilt-edged market 

by surprise at the end of last week by announcing a 

new issue of Government stock—f100 million of 3 per cent 
Exchequer ‘stock, 1960, offered for cash at 99}. . The 
purpose of the issue was, however, readily apparent, since 
the Treasury had to find on March 1st £148 million to 
redeem the residue of the 2} per cent National War Bonds, 
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1951-53, left unconverted after the operation of oo 
October. The new stock fitted neatly into the timetable 
of maturity dates as well as into the pattern of Current 
market yields. The year 1960 is the only near year in which 
the Government was not already saddled with “fin, 
redemption obligations. In 1958 there is the 3 per cen 
National Defence Loan (1954-58), in 1959 there is the 3 per 
cent War Loan (1955-59) and in 1961 there is the i per 
cent Funding stock (1956-61). On the eve of the 
announcement of the new loan, the 1958 stock offered , 
yield of £2 17s. 6d. per cent to the final redemption date - 
the 3 per cent War Loan offered £2 19s. 7d. per cent- 
while the new stock offered, at its issue price, (3 os. 4d. 
per cent flat and £3 1s. 7d. to redemption. By comparisoy 
with the 3 per cent War Loan, which has a tax advantage 
for overseas holders, the terms of the offer were regarded 
as somewhat finely cut, with the result that the War Stock 
lost a little ground on the following day—in an otherwise 
firm gilt-edged market that tailed off later in the week after 
the news of Stalin’s illness and the relapse on Wall Street, 
There were at first some doubts about the likely appetite 
for the new stock—on the ground that it is beyond the 
reach of the discount market and, in present conditions, js 
also too long for the clearing banks, yet is too short to be of 
interest to the pension funds that now play so important a 
part in the market. Second thoughts, however, led to the 
reflection that the “departments” had become large 
holders of the maturing bonds and were likely, in any case, 
to participate heavily in the new offer. In the event, the 
subscription list was closed on Tuesday at 10.15 am; 
applications for amounts up to {1 million secured a full 
allotment, while those for larger sums secured 80 per cent. 
This formal demonstration of “ over-subscription ” is not, 
of course, inconsistent with the general assumption that a 
very large part of the issue has been taken by the “ depart- 
ments ”; but the pressure experienced in the money market 
on Tuesday did suggest that the outside response was some- 
what larger than had at first been expected. It is generally 
assumed that most of it came from the non-clearing banks, 
Eastern banks and miscellaneous financial institutions. 


Seasonal Credit Contraction 


r. decision to refinance the War Bond maturity by 2 
specific issue rather than by borrowings on floating 
debt is in line with orthodox conventions in Government 
finance—even though the operation has done little of 
nothing, so far, to keep down the supply of Treasury bills 
tu the banking system. This effect can be exerted only if 
and when the “ Departments” resell their take-up of the 
new stock, or an equivalent amount of their holdings of 
other stocks. Meanwhile, the liquid position of the banks 
has presumably been eased in the past two months by 
departmental purchases of the maturing War Bonds— 
purchases that would in effect have mopped up a portion 
of the Exchequer’s seasonal surplus of revenue, and thus 
will have held down to some extent the rate of Government 
repayments of indebtedness to the banking system. 

This factor needs to be kept in mind in assessing the 
trend of the banking figures. The clearing banks’ state 
ment forthe make-up on.February 18th, released this week 
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reveals, indeed, that the pace of credit contraction since the 
turn of the year has failed to reflect the increase in the 
Exchequer’s overall surplus compared with the surplus 
achieved in the similar period last year: The February 
statement shows a fall in the level of net bank deposits by 
{224 million, to £5,820 million, a fall that is £38 million 
less than that recorded twelve months earlier. This, how- 
ever, is an unfair comparison, because the latest statement 
related to a period of four weeks whereas last year’s related 
to five weeks, thus reversing the distortion that was present 
in the similar comparison for January. If the two months 
are taken together, it will be found that net deposits dropped 
by almost the same amount this year as they did last—by 
£334 million compared with £339 million—despite the fact 
that in the most nearly comparable period covered by the 
Exchequer return, the overall surplus was £85 million 
larger this year than last. In consequence, the total of 
bank deposits still stands substantially above the corre- 
sponding 1952 figure. 

The disparity between the behaviour of bank-deposits 
and the flow of revenue is partly attributable to the credit 
demands of the private sector of the national economy. 
In the five weeks to February 18th bank advances expanded 
by {19 million, bringing their increase since end-1952 up 
to {23.7 million compared with only £1.7 million in 19§2. 
In both years the banks were net sellers of Government 
securities (the latest statement shows a decline of just over 
{£18 million); but, in view of the recent departmental 
purchases of maturing bonds, it seems proper to regard the 
banks’ sales this year as representing a withdrawal of credit 
from the public sector, whereas last year’s sales should 
probably be regarded as a withdrawal from the private 
sector. Calculations on these lines suggest that Govern- 
mental repayments of bank indebtedness in the seven weeks 
to February 18th—the period of maximum tax collections 
—amounted to £359 million compared with £318 million 
last year. This still represents, however, only a moderate 
acceleration of the rate of repayment. It is presumably 
explained by the departmental purchases already mentioned, 
by the fact that this year’s tax-gathering has provoked a 
bigger volume of surrenders of tax reserve certificates (no 
less than £265 million gross, compared with £253 million, 
in the seven weeks), and by the fact that this year the 
external balance of payments has*been running in surplus, 
whereas twelve months ago it was still in deficit. 


TH 


The Production Outlook 


3 recovery in industrial production is continuing, 
A though rather slowly. The provisional index for 
December was 111, still just below the level a year before, 
as in October and November ; and for January, on the 
basis of information so far received, the figure is expected 
‘0 be 117-118 (compared with 118 in January, 1952, and 
‘16 in January, 1951). The margin of error in an “all 
‘naustries” index is obviously such that production may 
in tact be back to about the level of twelve months ago ; 
Cul at any rate the recovery seems to have gone no further. 

During November and December last year the total 


index figures for 1952 were almost the same as those in _ 


'951—which were 123 and 113 respectively, exactly the 
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same as those in 1950. The manufacturing index, now- 
ever, was not quite as high as in the two previous years. 
In 1950 these November and December figures wete 
followed by a year in which industrial output generally 
rose by 2.7 per cent ; but in 1952 output actually fell by 
nearly 3 per cent. From consideration of the physical 
conditions for output—such as material supplies, labour 
distribution, and tooling—there would seem no reason why 
the year-end level of output should not be followed by a 
marked increase. And since the figure for January during 
the period of steadily rising output from 1948 to 1950, 
varied little from the annual average, the tentative figure 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
in the UK 


INDEX NUMBER 
1948=100 


i er | 
MAMJJASOND 


for January, 1953, might at any rate support guesses that 
output this year might regain the 1951 level—some 2-3 per 
cent higher than in 1952. But output is no longer governed 
simply by capacity to produce, as it seemed to be up to 1951. 
Since the middle of that year demand has limited output 
in some industries, and this year it will be crucial for many 
—including some in the favoured category of capital equip- 
ment. The delivery periods quoted for many British pro- 
ducts are now much shorter—which is another way of saying 
that the arrears of orders on many companies’ books are 
being steadily reduced. This is a less comfortable condition 
than of late ; but it offers more opportunity. 


Umbrella for Spinners 


HE Government has undertaken to provide futures 
- cover facilities in the 1953-54 cotton buying season 
commencing next September, for spinners who may by then 
have chosen to buy their cotton privately and not through 
the Raw Cotton Commission. The form of the cover has 
not yet been decided upon and the Government is to 
appoint a commission to make recommendations as to a 
suitable method, under the chairmanship of Sir Richard 
Hopkins and composed of representatives of the various 
sections of the cotton industry. 

This decision, reached by the Government after consulta- 
tions with Lancashire interests, including the trade unions, 
does not tell spinners all they would like to know. But 
it does help them to decide—as‘they have to do before 
end-June—whether to buy their new season’s cotton 
through the Cotton Commission or to “contract out.” 
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Spinners using about 30 per cent of the raw cotton 
coming into this country contracted out last June, 
and it is expected that users of at least another 
30 per cent will follow their example this summer. 
Since its inception in January, 1948, as the sole 
importer of raw cotton into this country, the Raw Cotton 
Commission has provided futures cover for all spinners, 
including, since last year, those spinners who chose to buy 
their cotton from private sources. But Lancashire was 
naturally asking whether the Commission could continue 
to provide cover if its financial position were radically 
altered as more spinners contracted out. 

A futures market can operate effectively only where there 
is freedom to import and freedom to make payments ; but 
these are two conditions that cannot at present apply to this 
big market, in which about a quarter of the commodity 
comes from the dollar area even under present restrictions, 
and more would come if restrictions’ were removed. Since 
the raw cotton price forms a high proportion of the final 
cost of yarn, spinners want cover against fluctuations in the 
price of cotton, and in the absence of a free futures market 
the Government must, directly or indirectly, provide the 
cover. This means using public money as a fund to carry 
risks for private enterprise ; but no other course seems open 
at present. The commission of inquiry now to be set up 
will therefore be concerned with the technical problem of 
devising suitable and effective cover with public money and 
of deciding what price spinners must pay for this facility. It 
is to be hoped that the commission will produce its recom- 
mendations quickly. The spinners are waiting to know 
what arrangements are to be made, and the Raw Cotton 
Commission should also be told soon what its future duties 
—if any—are to be. 


Dearer Tea 


HE retail price of tea, which has remained practically 
r unchanged since the removal of rationing and price 
control on October 5th last, seems certain to rise again soon. 
In the past few weeks there has been such a sharp increase 
in market prices of all qualities—including common teas, 
which have risen by about 1s. 3d. a lb since the beginning 
of the year—that the retail price of many blends is below 
current replacement cost. The policy of packers now, as it 
was before the war, is to absorb price fluctuations as far 
as possible ; experience has shown that this is the best way 
of retaining customers. They stood by this policy in the 
first two months of derationing. Between October and 
December the average retail price of tea was practically 
unchanged at around 5.55s. a lb, except for a fractional 
decline in November ; in the same period, despite some 
weakening immediately after de-rationing, the average 
price to primary wholesalers rose from 3.042 shillings to 
3-470s. a lb. But while wholesalers were willing to absorb 
this increase of about 43d. a Ib in the belief that the market 
price might drop later, they are unlikely to take a similar 
chance now that prices have risen by more than 1s. a Ib. 
The dramatic change in the market this year has taken 
brokers by surprise, and most of them are reluctant to 
express a view about the future. But the high prices 
obtained for even the poorer quality teas suggest that an 
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early reversal of the recovery is unlikely, for world produc. 


tion is expected to be slightly lower than last yer. More. 
over there are signs that British housewife, who . 
running out of the private stocks of tea that she agcum, 
lated in the past in her determination to tai: he; full 
ration, is coming to the counter again. 


Standard and the Jeep 


HE Standard Motor Company produced the : designed 
7 version of its Vanguard this week, but there are signs 
that the company is looking to markets outside the 
passenger car field for much of its future employment. The 
original Vanguard was the first postwar British design t 
be put on the market, appearing in 1947 and 


1 several 
years it was the most powerful of the mass-produced 
products of the big six motor manufacturers. The size 
of the car was dictated, however, less by marke! research 
than by the desirability of using the same engine in it as 


in the Ferguson tractor. Standard make the tractor for 
Harry Ferguson Ltd., and take no part in its marketing. 
Within three or four months the company expects also 
to be manufacturing the American Willys-Overiand jeep, 
using, to start with, engines imported from Willys. The 
arrangement is roughly similar to that for the tractor, 
Willys is distributing the tractor through its own European 
organisation and marketing in the Commonwealth will be 
a joint venture with Standard. In return, Willys wil 
distribute Standard’s sports car in North America. 

What is clear is that this new agreement gives Standard | 
a foothold in a market that has up till now been the exclu- 
sive and profitable preserve of the Rover Motor Company. 
The Land-Rover, selling at £600, is a less specialised vehicle 
than the jeep: its 4-wheel drive is optional, and it gives 
better protection from the weather. It went into produc- 
tion in 1949, and Rover has since then sold it in increasing — 
numbers to farmers and to the Forces in this country, if 
the Commonwealth and in Europe. In recent months 
Rover has encountered some competition from the cross 
country combat vehicle that the Austin Motor Company 
is building for the Army and offering in a slightly amended 
version for sale abroad, but the price of this Austin is 
believed to be about £150 dearer than that of the Land- 
Rover. Standard will probably make every effort to keep 
the price of the jeep as near to £600 as possible. 


No Room for Foreign Investment? 


HE British Government has refused to allow ‘he New 

, Zealand authorities to approach the London market 
for £44 million of the £8 million that they need to finance 
a new road bridge across Auckland harbour. In a ‘clegram 
to the Bridge Authority, Mr Butler has explained that 
highly desirable though their project may be, Unit<d King- 
dom capital-must now be reserved for projects that conttr 
bute directly to strengthening the sterling area’s balance 
of payments. This decision is in line with the policy that 
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HOW WIDE 
CAN 

COVERAGE 
GET? 


if the paper on which the RADIO TIMES is printed ‘ took’ fingerprints, 

current copy removed by Scotland Yard from an average British home 
would be found a-smother ! Not only on the front but on every page. 
And though this.is not the kind of ‘ coverage’ we mean, it does serve to 
symbolise the continuous handling and perusal the RADIO TIMES 
receives from every member of 60% of British families. Taking the 
modest figure of three readers per copy,* nearly 24,000,000 people see the 
RADIO TIMES every week . . . to see what is on, what will be on, and 
what has been on. This great British advertising medium gets so much 
handling, so often, by so many people, for so long a time—that.... 


* \ide the British Household Social 
y 1947, published by the 


(0.13.67 members per family. is a National Campaign for nine days plus 


All enquiries to: Head of Advertisement Dept., B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, W.!. 





PEOPLE LIKE THIS 




















ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL rs 


FAMILY MAN. Comfortably off. Very 
little life assurance. Seems to be spending 
most of his income. Neighbour’s serious 
illness last year made him concerned 
about his own future, Wants good pro- 
vision for family but wonders if he has 
left it too late. (He hasn't, because he is 


not yet forty-five.) Also needs capital 
when he retires. 


















The Prudential Heritage Endowment is 
a life assurance plan just suited to 
his needs. 
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This advertisement was created by Sells Ltd., Brettenham House, Strand, W.C.2 







Thousands more 4% 
wear this 
badge today 
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The Territorial Army is a vital foree to which 
more and more men and women are proud to 
belong. Its great traditions, its modern methods, 
its warm spirit of comradeship are rallying to its 
support some of Britain’s finest men and women. 


These thousands who are giv-| ment, and a feeling of great 
ing up so willingly so much of | pride in offering their-country 
their spare time to keep our; —and indeed their families— 
country safe are discovering | such a splendid service. 

something more in their patri- | The Territorial Army is getting 
otic action than mere sacrifice. | stronger every day, but there is 
They are finding great satis- always a demand for more and 
faction in learning to do un-| more keen volunteers. It is the 
accustomed jobs really well, | volunteer spirit that is so essen- 
keen pleasure in performing | tial to the building of this fine 
them in good company with | force, without which the British 
first class up-to-date equip-! Army could not mobilise today. 


Spare time for Britain in the 
TERRITORIAL ARMY 
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in the 
Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charier, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 


West End { London) Branch : 28 Charles ll Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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Green 
fingers 


No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. He knows his soil 
and plants, and experience 
tells him how to get the best 
from them. 





We help to make things grow too — industries, homes. 
businesses. Our soil is Australia, New Zealand, fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea. For our fingers we have over 
850 branches and agencies throughout these lands. And 


our experience dates from the first banking busine-s in 
the South-West Pacific. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ven':res 
to success in this area, consult and use— 


BANK OF — 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First and largest commercial bonk in the South-West Paci’: 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street 
D. J. M, Frazer, Manager 


{INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMrrep LIABILITY) 
(ns nt ll NRE enamMRERTEEIN 
6852055 
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cite rightly—laid down at - the Commonwealth 
sjerence ; but it is in sad contrast to the halcyon century 
before 1914, when Britain was able to export some £4,000 
: of capital to the outside world and to carry a signifi- 
re of overseas development and industrialisation on 
ad back. . 

. wistful memories of those days—and some harsh 
ations for their revival in the future—will be found 


P} 


‘ticle by Professor Frank Paish in the current issue 


District Bank Review. Professor Paish recalls that the 
iod of overseas lending was in the five years before 
hen Britain was saving some 1§ per cent of its net 
income, and was thus able to invest £150 million a 

+ home while still exporting nearly £200 million of 
, year as a counterpart of its balance of payments 

By the twenties the balance of payments surplus 
down to barely £100 million a year, but Britain still 
ved to keep up a high rate of long term foreign invest- 

ment-—though only at the cost of increasing its short term 
foreign debts. By the thirties, depression had dried up 
profitable outlets for long term investment overseas and 
Brittain concentrated instead on restoring the liquidity of 
ts position as a short term debtor. Then came the second 
world war, and with it the holocaust. The extraordinary 
feature of the postwar period, however, is that Britain has 
continued to export long term capital to the overseas 
dominions—nearly £1,000 million of it went to the over- 
seas sterling area in the six and a half years to June, 1952. 
Britain has done this despite the fact that the dominions 
nd foreign countries have been drawing back their previous 
term lending to this country (by more than the 
lonies have been running theirs up) and despite the 
relapse of Britain’s own balance of payments into a cumula- 
e deficit of over £1,000 million in these six and a half 
admittedly, most of it in the early postwar period). 

\ll this has been made possible only by the receipt of nearly 
) million of dollar loans, net grants and defence aid 


Professor Paish belongs to the school that believes that 
heavy overseas investment must be kept up, even 
igh American aid ceases. He agrees that some of the 
estment in the dominions has been of something lower 
\ first priority, but blames this on Britain’s former cheap 
ey policy and on the fact that in some overseas 
unions “direct controls, which in Britain have pre- 
nted cheap money from having its natural effects, have 
cn a good deal less effective than here.” He argues, 
















Commercial History and Review 


of 1952 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supple- 
ment to The Economist includes the second part of the 
ommercial History and Review of 1952—the 90th of the 
series which began in 1863. 

Part II contains articles on important British industries 
‘nd raw materials, Part I, which appeared on February 
«Ist, provided a general review of British economic 
developments last year, and special articles on finance, 
‘ivestment, Overseas trade and food supplies. Part III, 
or ee of overseas economic reports, will appear later 
in March. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement is obtainable by 
suoscription only, at £2 10s. a year; a combined sub- 
Scripuon to The Economist and Records and Statistics 
costs {5 a year. 
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therefore, that Britain should aim at a permanent external 
surplus of {£300 million a year, and that the consequent 
“ necessary surplus of saving over home investment. will 
involv: such measures as reduced expenditure on new 
houses, increases in those taxes (presumably mainly indirect 
taxes) that are paid at the expense of consumption, 
reductions in subsidies and, if possible, cuts in government 
expenditure on goods and services.” Many people will 
believe that any savings made possible by necessary 
measures of this sort should be devoted to domestic rather 
than overseas investment, but it is all to the good—as 
Professor Paish emphasises—that those who belong to his 
own school of thought should “ realise the costs implied by 
the policies they advocate.” 
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URING the past year British trade with the Ohinese ae 
mainland has been increasingly pared down—indeed, of 
almost cut off—by the scissors of which one blade is the 5: 
commercial policy of the Peking Government and the other 
blade the United Nations embargo on the shipment of» 
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strategic goods to China. To make up for the loss of its g 
interests in China, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 4 
Corporation is developing its widespread connections in ei 
other‘ countries of the East—not only in the British B oe 
countries of the Far East, in which its main business is ‘e 
done, but also in Thailand, Burma, the Philippines and ~ oe 
Japan. a 
In his valedictory address to shareholders, the chair- 3 
man of the bank, Sir Arthur Morse, spoke of the political = 
uncertainties in many of these countries but he foresaw oe 
that considerable trading opportunities would arise from ad 


the development programmes that are in progress and 
projected in South East Asia. He described the present 
and prospective industrial development in Hongkong and 
Malaya and painted an encouraging picture of their trade 
and public finances—despite the decline in their trade with 
China and despite the fall in prices of many of the primary + 
products upon whose export they are dependent. He :e 
emphasised the need for governments to exercise caution 
over their industrialisation programmes, and observed that 
the wiser course for many of these countries was to use 
the available resources to develop agricultural production 
and the industries ancillary to the raw materials they 
produce. Sir Arthur’s references to Japan caused some 
flutterings in the bond market ; he emphasised the uncer- 
tainty caused for the Japanese economy by its reliance on 
American expenditure in Korea and .by the restrictions 
imposed by sterling countries against its exports—hence the & 
fall in Japan’s sterling balances. As some counterweight to a 
these adverse factors, Sir Arthur cited the Japanese loan 
settlement and Japai‘s admission to the IMF and Inter- 
national Bank—and its consequent hopes of a loan from 
the bank. 

Despite the difficulties of the past year, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank showed a balance sheet total only £33 
million: lower, at £221 million, than at the end of 1951, 
when the post-Korea boom was at its height. Deposits fell se 
by £31 million to £116 million, while the bill portfolio - | 
dropped by as much as {£51 million, to only £38 million, ae 


ay 


4 a ain 
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despite a rise of £7 million in holdings of Treasury bills. 
Advances fell by £64 million to £44 million. Despite a fall 
of some £10 millions in cash and money at call, the propor- 
tion of the total of these two items to total liabilities to 
customers rose from 384 to 40} per cent. Profits were 
practically unchanged at $HK 17.3 million—or approxi- 
mately {1 million—after writing down investments (which 
are shown at below market prices) to allow for the fall 
in their value during the year. 


Selling Plate in Steel 


HE report stage of the Iron and Steel Bill has brought 
+ the start of the race to buy steel equities a little nearer. 
But former shareholders need not fear missing the race, 
for it is likely to be run at a very moderate pace indeed. 
If in this selling plate there are some obvious favourites— 
Stewarts and Lloyds is one—there are also some rather 
dubious starters. Amongst these may be many small, old- 
fashioned works, and possibly one big new one—the Steel 
Company of Wales. English Steel has until recently been 
considered as likely to be repurchased by its former 
owners. Last week, after a wave of rumours, the chair- 
man of Cammell Laird indicated that his company had 
made no decision yet whether to repurchase its former 
holding in English Steel or not. The position of Vickers, 
the former joint owners with Cammell Lairds, is that in 
principle it would like to have its steel-making subsidiary 
back, but it will not commit itself before knowing the terms 
and conditions of repurchase. That, of course, is no more 
than prudent ; and Cammell Laird’s hesitation may be of 
the same nature. 








STEEL COMPAN 
(£ thous 


RICHARD 
DorMAN LoNG ’ 
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Year Year Months 
ended ended ended 

Sept. 29,'\Sept. 27,\Sept. 29, 
1951 1952 1951 


Fixed assets, at cost 


13,345 













31,348 
































Fixed assets, Jess depreciation......... 8,766 11,852 | 16,354 
Wet carseuk assete® oak ee iwae cee 13,665 | 12,854 1,776 | 
er SS hE Ss ice Se wee Pn he 7,813 9,678 7,799 | 
Rein 6S oe eke 5% is be CSR 7,472 8,588 5,516 | 
I SER Deen tetera retires? i 6,380 4,787 1,876 | 
Loans, etc., to corporation and member 
COMES. Ss oe Ea a ce 849 12,477t; 
Loans, etc., from corporation and member 
CONOR i. v6 oss tr di b be eg hin is 133 211 6,004 
Debenture and loan stock ............ 117 100 ae 
Revenue. LORRI POS iba xs be wok oss eke 12,318 | 14,605 6,057 
CASA SOV in 50s oS 4k cane eo kok ne 2,536 2,576 3,253 
Pretegence CADVAL «ooo. sons oes chews Sta iss 3,120 
Crbiennty  ORTOR o2 a8 58 io 6 oss savas es To80 1: ZS 7,708 








CorONN CNS sions kc add c bbdea sacar 6,432 | 5,379 | 
Pek WOON ic cpa gs shake kT Pee 5 hoa 1,934 | 2,244 2,118 
Pradit -votemties § 6 665 os 3's Ve sas 1,620; 1,930] 1,733 
Outstanding capital commitments ....... 6,637 | 1,146 
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The recent batch of accounts issued by the individual 
steel companies gives prospective investors a chance to 
study form in this selling plate. In these reports, five of 
which are summarised in the accompanying table, the 
progress and the cost of the companies’ development pro- 
grammes take prominent places. In some cases the 
development schemes have already led to substantia) 
increases in profits, with the Steel Company of Wales and 
Hadfields being the most notable examples. The chairmen 
of Lancashire Steel and Dorman Long, in reporting only 
very moderate advances in profits, draw attention to the 
shortages of raw materials in 1951-52. Both these com. 
panies have been able to finance their development largely 
from their own resources, but some of the other companies 
notably Hadfields and the Steel Company of Wales, les 
been relying on loans from the Iron and Steel Corporation 
or its member companies. Prospective shareholders in the 
denationalised steel companies will undoubtedly take note 
of the way in which the individual schemes have been 
financed. But they will also have to remember that the 
costs of these developments must have a restraining 
influence on future dividend payments and may in some 
instances lead to additional claims on their capital resources, 


BEA’s Economy Drive 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS’ gross earnings in the twelve 
months of 1952 totalled £12.7 million, compared with 
£10.5 million in 1951, but it incurred a final deficit of 
£1.4 million compared with one of £1.3 million. The 
introduction next month of cheap tourist fares over 
almost the whole of the corporation’s routes should 
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DWINS or WALES STEEL Hapi S 
Year Year | Year (9months. Year Year Year 
ended ended | ended ended ended ended nded 

Sept. 27,Sept. 29, Sept. 27JSept. 29, Sept. 27,/Sept. 29, Sept. 27, 
1952 | 1951 | 1952 1951 1952 | 1951 952 

) 69,205 | 77,893] 7,699 9,468] 6637 694 

16,909 | 66,138 | 72,518 | 4,596" 6,064] 3,649 3,740 

2,283} 2,869} 6357] 4,020} 3,697] 1816 2,562 

10,142] 5595| 8973] 2165) 2587] 2,218 2.642 

6,474 | 3,241{ 5,243] 2117) 2,734 991 1,052 

322 747| 419] 3,570; 3,090 269 169 

16,719t] 1,828 1,178] 2583) 2,671 67 a 

5,491 | 9,087 | 15,105 94; 124} 2,251 2,677 
ois 43,200t' 43,2007] ... |... Be 

10,216 | 2,319; 4,600} 4,226, 5,575| 1685 1,977 

3A01 nll Rk agi 52 | 52 457 457 

vs So aes 2,198 | 2,198 300 300 

16,936 | 16,936} 3,462 3,462 916 916 

4,099} 8599] 2,384) 2614] 404 1,038 

1,128 | 1,769 976 | 1,183 300, 508 

868 | 80 821 978 201 416 

12,000 | 9,000 | 1,080; 555 630 236 





* In calculating net current assets no account has been taken of amounts due to or from the Iron and Steel Corporation and tts 


member companies. 


the Finance Corporation for Industry of £28,200,000 


t Including investments in the Corporation, and its member companies, of £6,178,000. { Including loa's from 
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Television for Italy 


The largest foreign order for television equipment placed in Britain has been awarded to Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. Ltd., by the Italian State Broadcasting Corporation. 


The order includes large complete studio centres at Milan and Rome, O.B. units for Rome, and medium power 
transmitting stations at Rome and Pisa. The service will operate on CciR international standards of 625 lines, 
50 fields. 


This order follows those for television installations in the U.S.A., South America, Canada and Thailand. 


Marconi high power and medium power transmitters and high power aerials are installed in every one of the 
B.B.C’s Television Transmitter Stations. 


MARCONI 


complete television transmitting equipment 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LTD - CHELMSFORD - ESSEX - ENGLAND 
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Standard Life 


Assurance Company 


FIRE! 


PRODUCTION LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


A spark...a flash...fire blazing...dial 999? But 
how soon can the Fire Brigade take the job 
off your hands? For at least five minutes, 
possibly longer, that blaze will be yours, and 
yours alone. 

Old-fashioned extinguishers fall every day. 
Reliable Nu-Swift is the world’s fastest and 
most certain fire-killer. It can save its cost in 
seconds. When will you get up-to-date? 

Will you let us check and report on your 
present equipment? 

Man may wait—fire never does! 


Announces its Bonus 
37/6d 


per cent per annum for the three-year 
period ending 15th November, 1952 


The Bonus will be calculated on the 
sum assured and existing bonuses and 
will be payable when the policy becomes 


a claim, 


[\® Details, please, of 






This rate of bonus, if maintained, 





> a 3 7 
is sufficient to add 50°, to the face value 8 DEPT. 32 vice aie. ei: ° 

of a policy in 23 years. 5 NU-SWIFT LTD. or s 

& ELLAND, YORKS. [7 Please check and report on our : 

8 PHONE: ELLAND 2852 (5 lines? present fire protection. 8 

ea : ° NAME ; 

3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH : aa Sy Preah 8 
London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St., E.C.4 : ADDRESS : 
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| In Every Ship of the Royal Navy | 


15a Pall Mall, S.W.1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom & Canada 
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CO-OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





The Sixty-Ninth Annual Account 


and Statement for the year ended 
3lst December 1952, shows 


Assets £ 
Mortgage balance .................. 61,579,077 
Trustee investments ............... 4,073,263 
Cie AGOGO 5. oiicksiscésccscctsecses 738,262 
a a a sates 8,355,992 

74,746,194 

Liabilities £ 
Shareholders’ Accounts ......... 56,891,168 
Depositors’ Accounts ............ 13,936,898 
Other Liabilities ..................... 717,590 
PRN ecco, wats toc cscs tadensce: 3,200,538 

74,746,194 

£ 
Increase in Mortgage Assets ... 4,450,793 
Increase in Share Holdings ... 10,956,244 
Increase in Reserves ............... 136,385 


Registered Office : 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: HOLborn 2302 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 3556 





ee - 


June 1-12, 1953 
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.. best time — to 
take a trip to Canada 


Exhibitor space bookings indicate that 
the 1953 Canadian International Trade 
Fair will offer buyers greater opportunities 
than in any previous year. 


The C.I.T.F. is internationally recognized 
as a fruitful source of new ideas, new pro- 
ducts, new contacts and new customers 
Make it YOUR business headquarters 
for the. North American Continent, in 
June, 1953. 


Come and see for yourself the wealth of 
opportunities for business with Canada 
and with other countries. 


IMPORTANT—write now for room reservations | 
The Administrator, Canadian International Trad 
Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Cana 
—in the United Kingdom, write to Miss M. 4 
Armstrong, Canadian Government Exhibitioa 
Commission, Canada House, London. 


1953 


CANADIAN 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, CANADA, JUNE 1-12, 1953 


” 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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bring a big imerease. in traffic this year; but if its 
re to be brought down to a level that not 
makes these lower fares profitable but also contributes 
-Juction of the persistent annual deficit, semething 
han extra traffic is needed. The additional work 
in carrying more passengers should, however, 
1e corporation with an opportunity for streamlining 
ral organisation without incurring the odium of 
staff. Already, the corporation has installed a 
‘matic bookirig system at its head office, at a cost of 
This system enables the booking clerk to check, 
ference to an electrically-operated control board, 
vhether or not seats are available on any given flight for a 
m ahead. This méchanism comes into operation on 
Sunday, and the Corporation estimate, that, without it, it 
would have had to engage 40 additional booking clerks to 
handle the traffic expected this summer. 
| ast autumn, too, the corporation instituted a system of 
0 onsultative working parties with the unions, in an 
‘ to ensure, in. advance, that the unions would 
rate in this drive for economies.’ Trade demarcations 
among airline staff are as precise and as rigidly observed 
as they are among film technicians, and it is a remarkable 
tril to the value of the working parties that a new 
category of “ flight clerk ” is to bé introduced. These clerks 
will fly on services that do not provide meals and therefore 
do not need stewards. But, what is really significant, they 
v ip on the ground as well. This means that the flight 
ying with the aircraft, will take the place of ground 
that might otherwise be needed to meet the aircraft 
it landed at stations that either have few flights, or 
pronounced traffic peak. About 60 such clerks are 
ed to be appointed this summer. 
rther innovation will be the recruitment of temporary 
a six months appointment, to help with the heaviest 
r traffic. None of these temporary appointments 
directly involve skilled aircrew or maintenance men 
hould considerably reduce the number of clerical and 
handling staff that the corporation would otherwise 
to employ permanently. It might be more effective 
SEA to carry through a radical re-organisation, but these 
meal actions and experiments probably provide the only 


n which the management can carry the unions along 
h it. 


cost 


Demand for Warmth 


domestic coal rationing were to be brought to an end, 
now much additional coal would be wanted ? 
\"" ously, this begs the question of price. At the prices 
+. vailing early in 19§2, a study recently published by the 
| Utilisation ‘Council* suggests that 44 per cent of 
cholds in Britain. would like to have more coal (on 
‘verage about 14 cwt more), but that only 39 per cent 
hem would definitely buy more. The Council deduces 
. the unsatisfied demand would: represent about 4} 
‘ion tons, which might suggest that perhaps 4 million 
‘ more would have been _ at those prices. Another 
L per cent of the sample of housewives interviewed 


nena erestiniepstcielli 


‘A Survey into the Domestic Use of Solid Fuel and Solid 
“! Abana in Great Britain.” Coal Utilisation Council. 6s. 


amie 
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incidentally, were doubtful ; and another quarter of the 
total said they would like more coal but could not afford it. 

That estimate of extra demand was for 1952 prices: it 
is fzirly close to, that of 5 million tons made by last year’s 
Ridley Committee.. It would be interesting to know how 
many more households might be priced out of the potential 
market by this week’s increase in price. Last year’s increase 
in price, for example, was not reflected in any considerable 
decrease in domestic coal consumption ; this fell by just 
under i per cent, in a year of milder weather. Sir Hubert 
Houldsworth this week repeated to the miners his view 
that consumers simply would not stand another increase 
in price. While coal is kept artificially cheap, as well as 
rationed, the real demand for it is no more easy to measure 
than the real demand for housing. 

Elasticity of demand, however, seems to be taken seriously 
enough by the area gas and electricity boards, which as 


' retailers may be more sensitive to their customer’s readiness 


to purchase. Several area boards have announced that they 
will not pass on the increase in coal prices—at least to 
domestic consumers, whose contracts contain no coal clause. 
Their apprehension about increasing sales resistance might 
well be justified. During the last two years many of the 
improved solid fuel appliances have been sold ; even at 
1953 prices, there may well remain some unsatisfied demand 
for solid fuel ; and if control were to be removed from fuel 
distribution—as might soon officially be considered possible 
—some consumers would probably switch back towards coal 
and coke. Demand for the secondary fuels has been stimu- 
lated to an artificial extent during 12 years of coal rationing. 
And though gas and electricity have no doubt a firm. hold 
on much of the territory that they have gained in the 
market, they might be lucky to hold on-.to the margins. 


Costs— Money or PMH 


WO sea-changes seem at present to be discernible in 
the stream of comparison between American and 
British production that continues to flow from a variety 
ef agencies concerned with industrial efficiency. The first 
is a tendency to soft-pedal the formerly lavish praise of 
American methods as compared with British, and to address 
conclusions and recommendations more impartially to the 
industries of both countries. This switch in emphasis was 
to be expected ; indeed, it may have been given some 
discreet official encouragement by those who feel the best 
way to sell British products overseas is perhaps not to 
proclaim to the world how antiquated and unprogressive, 
by comparison with a competitor, are the industries that 
make them. A considerably more useful new development, 
however, is the promotion of more specific studies of 
American industries and even individual factories that may 
be fairly directly comparable with British—which may give 
the British manager a better opportunity to decide how 
much of the American technique it may pay him to 
introduce. 
Cost, in such cases, may be a better yardstick than 
physical productivity ; and for this reason the studies of 
“ financial operating ratios” in American firms in certain 
industries, now being distributed here by the British Insti- 
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tute of Management, seem a very useful addition to 
practical data for management. The first of these studies 
was made for the Mutual Security Agency by the University 
of Pennsylvania, in the men’s shirt-making industry of the 
United States. It provides an analysis of capital require- 
ments, assets, net sales, manufacturing, selling and adminis- 
trative costs, and margins of profit earned, retained and 
distributed, for 37 large and small firms producing shirts 
in various price ranges. The figures are expressed mainly 
as percefitages of net sales, though actual prices and typical 
balance sheets are given. This kind of survey does offer the 
British industrialist considerable advantages in deciding the 
extent to which American examples may be of use to him: 
used in conjunction with the parallel series of American 
reports on “productivity and factory performance,” 
expressed in physical terms, that the institute is also dis- 
tributing in Britain, such reports may be of considerable 
practical value. 


Last Stage for German Debts 


HE international agreement, under which the Federal 

German Republic formally accepts responsibility for 
Germany’s prewar external debts, was signed in London 
last week by the representatives of nineteen countries. The 
agreement, which was hammered out in draft form during 
the protracted negotiations at Lancaster House last year, 
will have to go through one further formality before it 
becomes binding. The Parliaments of most of the signatory 
countries will have to give it formal ratification. 

The documents signed last week differ in some respects 
from the draft agreements produced last August. In particular 
there has been a considerable expansion in the articles deal- 
ing with the enforcement of creditors’ rights and providing 
for sanctions on recalcitrant debtors. If any debtor refuses 
settlement along the lines laid down in the agreement, the 
German Government is to afford the crediters concerned the 
right to have the terms of the settlement established through 
German courts. The courts would prescribe the exact 
application of the August agreement to each particular case 
and would award expenses and costs to the creditor. It is 
hoped that these new provisions will surmount the difficulty 
that, under the German constitution, a German citizen can- 
not be compelled to go to international arbitration. An 
amendment of the German constitution would have required 
a two-thirds majority in the German Parliament ; thanks to 
the new agreed procedure, however, the agreement will now 
require only a simple majority for ratification. 

The communique issued after last week’s signing stated 
that the German, French, British and United States govern- 
ments intend to initiate the necessary action required in 
their respective countries to bring the agreement into force 
as quickly as possible. Unfortunately, according to advice 
received from Bonn, it is probable that Germany will not be 
able to start servicing the debts from April 1st, the earliest 
date on which some of the payments are due under the 
agreement. This delay, however, is wholly due to the diffi- 
culty of fitting the necessary procedure for ratification. into 
the parliamentary timetable ; the relevant payments will be 
made as soon as the agreement comes into force. Both the 
Federal Government and the Bank Deutscher Laender have 
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made the necessary provisions in the budget and jp theie 
estimates of foreign currency expenditure, and any delay in 
the first payments should not really be regarded 


AS a 5 1 
bear point for the bonds concerned. — 
SHORTER NOTES 
The rayon industry is once again working to capacity 
In January a total of 34.4 million pounds of yarn was 


produced, 17.3 million pounds of continuous filament, ang 
17.1 million pounds of staple. This is less than 2 milliog 
pounds below the peak output reached in the winter of 
1951, and the figure for staple production is the highest 
so far recorded. The return to full employment his 
coincided with the start of a particularly aggressive sales 
campaign by the industry in an attempt to recapture som 
of the ground lost to cotton and other fibres in the clothing 
and industrial markets last year. 


* 


In a Business Note, “ British Enterprise and Spanish 
Steel” in The Economist of February 14th, the English 
Electric Company was described as one of the 
shareholders of the Metallurgical Equipment Export Com. 
pany. English Electric was in fact one of the four British 
concerns receiving contracts for plant at the Aviles steel- 
works, with which the Metallurgical Equipment Export 
Company is concerned ; but it is not one of the group of 
owner companies, which comprises Head Wrightson, Davy 
and United, Wellman Smith Owen, Electric Furnace Com- 
pany, Joseph Parks and Son, and Simon-Carves. 


* 


The International Materials Conference discontinued its 
allocation of sulphur on March 1st. The conference con- 
siders that there are reasonable prospects for a balance 
between world supply and demand for the remainder of 
1953. 


* 


The parent company of Silver City Airways, Britavia 
Ltd. has acquired the share capital of another independent 
operator, Aquila Airways Ltd. Silver City is at present 
operating a regular car ferry service between this country 
and various points in Europe, and running a local Middle 
East airline in addition to doing freight charter. Aquila 
operates a flying boat service, principally from this country 
to Madeira and Las Palmas. ‘The two operating companies 
are to maintain their separate identities, but it will now no 
doubt be possible for Aquila to re-equip with new aircraft, 
a policy that has been followed by Silver City with 
considerable success. 


* 


The Federal Reserve Board celebrated George Washing- 
ton’s birthday by relaxing the last of its direct controls on 
credit, the requirement that purchasers of stocks should 
have to cover 75 per cent instead of only $0 rer cent of the 
cost with cash. This restriction was imposed over two 
years ago, not so much for its practical as for its psyche 
logical effect, as a curb on speculation. Its relaxution wis 
thought to be overdue, which perhaps’ explains why the 
stock market reaction to it was so restrained. 
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| / Company Notes : 


oclATED ELECTRICAL in- 
TRIES. Hard on the heels of the 
. of English Electric has come the 
-eport of Associated Electrical 


full ac 
Pqustries for the year to December 31st. 


ocuments are remarkably similar 
15 might be expected from the 
co es that have we largest stake in 
Britait e production of many 
oo : neal equipment. Like English 
Flectric, AEI has reported a notable increase 
jn pro om £10,491,000 to £12,437,000. 
Like English LE lectric, too, it has been content 
me rate of dividend (20 per cent) 
on its ordinary capital as increased by last 
year's rights issue of shares. Shareholders 
cannot | at this decision, for aT has had 
© set aside a very high proportion of its earn- 
a for taxation and for the PL has hit 
f its fixed _ assets, Inevitably, has hit 
Gt hard; from @ total tax provision of 
7,202,000, ~ compared with £5,400,000 in 
895 1, EPL absorbs £1,052,000. 

AEI has tackled the problem of keeping 
the rea value of its assets intact by setting 
pside 1,330,000 (against £1,250,000) for the 
increased cost of replacement, in addition 
) iation provision of £1,014,000 
against 880,000). After allowing for this, 
et profits (as shown by the company) are 
ntered at only £2, 702,000, or a mere 
180,00 higher than in 1951, It is not sur- 
rising a that the directors have felt 
nable to pass on to shareholders the ‘full 
enefits of the continuing boom in the heavy 
ect industry. But the boom has 
nhat he “blue-chip ” standing of AET’s 
| ordinary shares, which at the current 
r ;. 9d. xd offer the rather low yield 
f just over 5 per cent. 

* 
ECA RECORD. As was pointed out 
m these columns last week, the price that 
rd will have to pay for its enter- 


10 pa y i 


pris, in developing the manufacture of long- 
aye ri cords and radar equipment is that 
er stantial sums will have to be set 

But an analysis of the consoli- 


side for E PL / 
Hat -ounts confirms the impression that 

an ps towards modifying or repealing 
PL should be taken in the next Budget— 
nd that, of course, is merely hopeful conjec- 
en shareholders should be able to 
« forward to early and increasing rewards. 
lead that Decca has secured over its 
petitors in the production of long-playing 
ords is reflected in the advance in the 


ding company’s trading profits from 
317,379 to £503,176 and in the fact that the 
OU; exports of records and record 
Years to March 31, 
1951 1952 
ngs i— 
(anhideee tah est. sos 1,200,414 
Depreciation .. ciivexe eens 149,102 194,236 
Faxation ... vita cena eee 104,634 422,689 
Ade Sewers Oo 850 
vidends peal ase 64,455 94,536 
‘ lends (per cent). . 1124 150 
pment reserve. 100,000 140,000 
oup carry forward .. 45,004 119,675 
heet analysis :— 
ets, less depreciation .. 1,528,789 1,793,288 
C S98GU. Ji. ode eee 1,020,988 1,384,561 
SIOCKS. .. ++ +550 eeies oe eS 1,334,790 1,766,411 
st seeenn dees one ewie 206,548  292:01¢ 
alts. ..4:s.teeae eee 983,161  972,1ig 
Reserves.” vs <a aha Saude asied 973,680 1,269,389 
apital ....cés tyke 109,131 . 120,04 


ary stock at 25s. 6d.xd yields £5 188. per cent. 
aicnal in the year to March 31st last 
mented to more than £1 million. The 
r .D’s success in marketing radar equipment 
n oe gauged from the even bigger 
') £651,508 to £1,200,414, in the group's 


ing profits (which also include sub-" 


bntia proms earned by an Ameri 


¥idiary, the London Gramophone Corpora- 
tion). And the latest increase in the ordinary 
dividend, from 1124 to 150 per cent, suggests 
that the directors are anxious that share- 
holders should share in the group’s success. 
At the same time sufficient profits have been 
ploughed back into the business to support 
the increase in output. 


PETROGHEMIGALS. The impression 
given by the industrial and managerial 
a of Petrochemicals is that the 
company is trying to pull itself up with a 
new set of bootstraps. The divorce between 
the company and Petrocarbons and Man- 
chester Oil Refine: wee Ainge header Ankara 
considerable resh the boardroom) ha 
now been made absolute. The total through- 
put of the plant has been reduced, but the 
of the individual plants has been 
increased ; despite a comsequent increase in 
costs on each ton of throughput the company 
is now earning a small gross profit (before 
charging interest or providing for deprecia- 
tion) on its operations. This is a welcome 
change from the company’s experience in the 
financial year to June 30th last, when it 
reported a net loss (after interest and depre- 
ciation charges) of about £1,300,000, and thus 
swelled the total loss carried forward in the 
balance sheet to over £3,300,000. At the 
balance sheet date its stocks stood at the 
high figure of £1,800,000, but in the second 
half of 1952 it at last succeeded in selling 
more than it produced, so that the value of 
stocks has now fallen by about £500,000. 

If Petroche is to become an economic 
productive unit, it will probably have to adopt 
one of two possible solutions to its problems, 
which can no longer be described as teething 
troubles: either more money will have to be 
spent in developing a number of highly 

jialised plants to manufacture rare and 
highly priced end-products, or the y 
will have to link up with one of the large 
i oo The new managing director, 
. H. Owtram, seems to be ready to cast 
a fly on both these waters. Whatever 
happens, however, some new financial 
arrangement will have to be made with FCI, 
to which the company owes about £8,250, 000 
in loan capital and accrued interest. 
; * 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT. The 
boom in the cement industry has been s0 
longed that for the seventh successive year 
— Portland Cement has been able to 
announce fresh records in production, deli- 
veries and profits. In the year to December 
31st the group’s gross income advanced from 
£541,356 to £675,752, but taxation increased 
more than proportionately, from £250,000 
to £357,000. After paying £20,738 in divi- 
» therefore, the 


ity shar y less than 
4 ss from £146,504 to £156,379. In 
preliminary statement, directors 

pn? i cheae tase ule a heeey Cada Soe 
taxation prevented them from recommend- 
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Prices, British Funds | Price, | Price,| Gross 
Year 1953 and = | Mar. | Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Guaranteed | 4 | Mar. 4, 
Mar. 4 Stocks | 188s 1985} 1953 
“High | Low | or Sere s. a. 
344 29 |W. Bas, 24% "52-541 99 a 17 93 
98 #8 | Exch. 24% 1955. . 98% 217 8 
83) 9943 Exch. 3° 1960. . | 94/3 2 8 
| 99S. Fundg: 18% '53 994,215 1 
9844| 9841S. Fundg. 13% "54 984) 215 3 
10044} 1004,/S. Fundg. 3° '55.| 1004; 1004217 8 
99 | 98h |W. Bds. 24% '54-56) 96, | 989); 216 52 
9943; 994|Fundg. 29% '52-57 17 éf 
101 y) IN. Def. 5% '54-58) 101 | 1 18 2 
101%) 9944 |W. Loan 3% '55-59 1014 | 1015 | 2.18 94 
93H) 91} [Savings 3%, °55-65) | 312 83 

1 : 
95 | 95,4 Funde, 24%, 'S6-61| 95 | gs | 53 
89 | 86 *59-69.; 884/ 894! 43 
90% | 87 (Pande. 342 66-68.) 89 | 89 | 18 0} 
soit) 904 se) Pan 4% ea 99%) 9934 | os 
| 


S Savings 3% *60-7 86 
87 iSavings 24% "64-67; i 
1004 Victory 4% "20-76) 1005° 


bee 


bo ht OD i OOO OM CAD tH Ra OR et OP CO ON GW 
—? 
~~ 





tl & 

7 
79 ¥ 
§9 % 
693 y 
90 83 
18: 
7 





24% 
8 8344 Br. Elec. 3% '68-73) sage 855° 
4a) 8 [Br Elec. 3974-77, 834°! 844°! 
10} 7 [Br.-Elec.43%'74-79, 994/99 
91f | 88§ [Br-Elec.3)%'76-79 90%| 914 
7 [Be. Tpt. 39% °78-88 
ast Br. Tpt. 3% "68-7 
968 “a IB. Tpt. 4% "72- n| ma %63{) 





9% 6b (Br. Gas 3% *90-95. 9 
B34 iBr. Gas 35% *69- ve as sate 2 
90¢ | 87) Br. Iron & Steel 


om PAPA AAAHAAAAAAHH EH HOPE RAG SS GEO 09 BO BO DO OY DO Gi BD BO 








34% °79-81. sei 895 


Bh 


6! 


~@ ‘To earliest date. (f) 1 if) Flat ai (@) “To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 

















Prices, Price, Price, Yield, 
Year 1953 Ordinary Feb. j - Mar. 
Jan. 1 to Stocks 25, | 4, 

Mar, 4 1953 | 1853 | 1953 

“High | Low | i : { s. d. 
6i4|¢5 18 S/Anglo-Am. 10o/-.| 6 | 6 i$ 99 
cal 5$} |Anglo-Iran {1.. i st 5 28 
79/104} 75/9 |Assoc. Elec. {1.| 78/9 | 78/9*/ 8 1 7 
106/6 |103/3 |Assoc. P. Cem. £11105/- (105/78 | 5 4 2 
131/6 ler | (Bass {1 ....... 228/9 1128/9 | 613 2 
21/44} 20/- |Boots 5/-...... 20/9 | w/e} 416 5 
25/9 | 21/4}\Brad. Dyers {1. 22/9 | 25/3 | 718 5 
24/9 | 21/44\Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/- | 24/3 | 410 9 
6/7 | 5/84\Br. Motor Cp. 5/- 6/43 6/448 3 2¢ 
; 

54/3 | 48/6 \Br. Oxygen {1..| 53/9 | 53/9 | 5 4 2d 
$61$ | $549 [Can. Pac. $25..| $574 | $563 | 415 5 
48/- | 43/9 6d 558.4: 47/— | 47/9 |5 4 8 
42/6 | 37/7 aulds £{1..| 40/- | 42/3 | 5 6 6 
39/14} 35/44\Cunard {1..... 39/- | 38/6 | 7 15 10 
17/74) 16/ tillers 4/-...| 17/6 | 17/6 | 5 2 10 
51/14} 43/44/Dunlop {1..... 50/- | 50/- 17 0 0 
56/9 | 50/3 |Ford f1....... 56/3 | 56/3 |S 6 8 
46/— | 41/6 (Gen. Elect. {1..| 45/3 | 43/6"|5 3 5p 
48/ uest Keen {1.| 55/3 | 55/- |§ 3 1 
31/14/29/7} iGuinness 10/-..| 30/6 | 30/- | 513 4e 
42/6 | 31/ ce eee 40/3 | 42/3 | 414 8 
49/— |43/10}|\Imp. Chem. 47/6 | 48/9 |5 6.8 
57/63} 52/6 [Imp. Tobacco £1) 54/3 | 53/3*| 710 30 
= $774 jInt. Nick. n.p...; $799" | $79 | 5 17 6 
68/9 | 48/6 |J’burg Con. £1.| 66/ 66/10} 5 4 8 
45/1}| 38/6 |Lancs. Cotton {1| 43/6 | 44/6 | 6 14 10 
67/— | 63/3 |Lon. Brick £1. .} 64/44 | 64/44* 8 3 
53/9 | 46/3 |Marks &Sp.A5/-| 52/9 /9 15 10m 
24/44|. 23/— |Monsanto 5/-...| 23/3 | 23/3 16 8 
60/6 | 52/9 IP. & O. Def. £1.| 58/6 | 58/- 1¢ 11 

36/3 | 31/6 |P. Johnson 10/-.| 36/— | 35/- 


se KAP aw 
ws 
ad 
So 


20g 184 Rhokana{l....| 1 193 112 4 
64/3 | 59/ Rall Royse (3 63/14 | 64/ 13.2 
81/69| 75/74\"‘Shell” Stk. {1.| 80/— /%4 | 513 Tf 
62/9 | 60/3 \Tube Invest. £1) 62/6 | 62/6 | 416. 0h 
107/3 | 98/- (Tur. Newall £1.|106/- |106/- | 414 4 
47/6 | 45/9 \Unilever £1....| 46/9 | 47/3 | $14 3 
27/6 | 21/6 Union Castle fi) 27/- | 26/6 | 414 4: 
43/- | 39/- |Union Disc. {1.} 42/- | 42/- | 415 3 
31/104} 28/- Utd. Molass. 10/-| 31/9 | 31/7316 5 7 
41/3 | 38/- U-Sua Betong {1 39/44 | 40/7) |18 9 4 
49/6 | 44/6 |Vickers £1... 46/9 9 \s 49 
50/74, 44/3 Wookwocth sj- | 50/3 1 50/3 15 9 5 
(@) Yield basis i @) Yield basis i (f) Yield 
bate 22° “9 gross. %. (i) teld basis 15% 
Yield basis 


Vield ield basys 40° 
Sen (p) soo yt) Yn * Ex a 
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Sea |\CHANGES IN DEBT ({ THOUSAND) 

Statistical Summary eee picuiicea 
| Nat, Savings Certs.. 1,400 Treasury Bills ..... . 8,496 
| 34% Def. Bonds ... 1,330 24% Def. Bonds.... 540 
ty] ax Reserve Certs.. . 220 oa a apa ehied i 1,945 

ther 

EXCHEQUER "RETURNS eet aos 10 
For the week ended Ferbruay 28, 1955, Was ea vee 9 Ot 
total ordinary revenue was £108,894,000, against | Advances ........ 15,895 
ordinary expenditure of 482,706,000 and issues | 8,950 24,123 


to sinking funds £280,000. Thus, including $$. 
sinking fund allocations of /£29,462,000 the| FLOATING DEBT (£ mitui0Nn) 

surplus accrued since April 1, 1952, ao 2 ee 

£186,036,000 compared with a surplus of Bills 


£403,622,000 for the corresponding period of os Aire 
Tender | Tap 











Ways & Means 
Advances 
posits 


Backs | Debt 









Public | 
Depts ng- 





the previous year. 





Esti- | April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 2,190-0 | 1994-8} 522-5 | $ts 






















| 
| mate, 961 | 43 1988 ended | ended ; ,. 5 : 
i 1952-53 Mar. Feb. Nov. 29 4,508 7 4,786 § 
| Mar. 1, | Feb. 28,; 1, 28, é 3 ; : 
| £000 | 1952'| 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | Deo ; . — 
a J 
ae aa Ee ee Se ‘aces o016-8 
4,974: 
REVENUE ae: 
Jan. 4,885-3 
ORD. REVENUE 4,831-3 
Income Tax ...... 1804,22511497,391 | 11539, 586} 69,580) 54,151 | 4,764-1 
Subtest 3 ik s sken | 123,000} 113,200! 113,700] 4,200) 4,200 4,684-8 
Death Duties ..... | 175,000} 169,100) 137,550] 3,500, 3,400 , 
ee SP 57,5001 57,100; 45,950] 1,700) 1,600} Feb. 4,569-1 
Profits Tax & EPT)| 452,000] 291,100) 353,600] 4,100, 5,500 4,541-2 
Excess Profits Levy} 5,000 ok ae 4,584-1 
Special Contribu-| | 19’ 860: 0/1, 446. 0 4 “7 
tion and other) > 2,000 3,040 | } 50 , 
Inland Revenue. | | * In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 





é connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 

83,140; 69,051 | Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the division 
___ | between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased 

16. 945 16,713 have passed their original maturity date. 

20.605! 18,640 


———— | TREASURY BILLS 


Total Inland Rev. | 


oer ere er 1043, 500 
FORCIND oo.0 . ceaw aus | 772,000 
























915,813| 941,962) 
723,905 | 705,873 


Sa 





Total Customs and} 


















Excise .....00.; |1815,500 | : 
Sis hile A Ne deg A tetenes & Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
Motor Duties ..... | 64,150] 63,551| 66,572) 1,588 Date of | SST Rate at 
Surplus from Tradg.| 12,000] 75,455; ... Se Tender | Applied of Min. 
PO (Net receipts). . | os 1,500 | 75500 | Offered For | Allotted Allotment Rate 
Broadcast Licences} 15,000 


12,800 | 13,600 1,300 1,700 
22,994; 22,282 


s. d. 





Sundry Loans... .. | 26,000 
Miscell. (incl. Sur- 








































0 | 6-78 
plus War Stores); 110,000] 114,029 100,425 139 _ 310 2 
bene Nov. 28 | 250-0 328-2 | 250-0 47 8-24 69 
Total Ord. Revenue |4661,375 | | } 
— ———— | Dec. 5) 260-0 | 332-8 | 260-0 47 8-38 73 
SELF-BALANCING | » 12); 260-0 | 326-6 | 260-0 48 3-62 71 
Post Office ....... 209,235 » 19 | 260-0 | 318-8 | 260-0 48 4-48 76 
Income Tax on EPT | 24 230-0 291-0 | 230-0 48 4% 69 
Refunds ....... 4,900 5, 135) 4,697 73 400 1953 | i 
ae - - cece —| Jan. 2 180-0 249-7 | 180-0 47 8-20 63 
saehpesounas 4875,510 4242,612 [#242, 545 126090 113294 | an 9; 180-0 264-2 | 180-0 47 7-91 57 
l i , 16); 200-0 293-6 | 190-0 47 11-44 48 
- — ; | *, 23} 190-0 | 285-3 | 190-0 | 47 11-47 49 
Issues out of the Exchequer | 30 | 190-0 306-3 190-0 47 11-05 37 
to meet payments ({ thousand) . | 
ORD. EXPENDITURE | Feb. 6 220-0 315-8 { 220-0 48 3-19 51 
Int. & Man. of Nat. oo 4514 220-0 297-2 | 220-0 48 17-78 62 
Debt .......,..| 575,000} 499,398) 531,432}35,606| 2,962] » 20; 230-0 | 321-7 | 230-0 | 48 17-90 56 
Payments to N. 27 | 230-0 314-4 | 230-0 48 0-25 66 
Ireland ........ 40,000} 35,354; 39,554] 2,041 3,104 
Other Cons. Funds) 10,000] 10,485) 9,998 4 3] 


ean : 7 Pata On February 27th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
- . March 2 to March 7,1953,were accepted dated Monday and 
Wee oc canceens 625,000] 545,237 | 580,984] 37,681 6,097 | rom P y 
Supply Services... . /3715,225}5086,102 |3247,866| 66,171 76,609 | VC nescay to Satunday as to about 66 per cent at £99 &s. 0d-, 
; 2 and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. pli- 
cations dated Tuesday were accepted at £99 7s. 11d. and aoe 
31.33 2 in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 million were 
651,359 sas = 3335 2, oo offered on March 6th. ‘For the week ended March 7th the 
i banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


Total Ord. Expend. 4340,223 

Sinking Funds 

Total (excl. Self--— — 
Balancing Expd.) 4340,223 


3656, 355 3858,312 107185 82, 2,986 | 
' |NATIONAL SAVINGS (£ rHoUsAND) 


SELF-BALANCING 


Post Office ..... 209,235 : 
Income Tax on EPT . Total 47 weeks ended 
Refunds ....... 4,900 5, 135 | | 4,697 73 400 ——— 7 —— 
near en teem Feb. 23, | Feb. 21, 
atch eine 4 ake 3838, 990 4056, 509 115058 87,386 





1952 | 1953 


After increasing Exchequer balances by | “)XS? CeRTIFICATES >— 








Recents ao6 65a sa 138,900 | 138,800 $ 
£1,325,406 to £5,303,440, the other operations} Repayments........., 122,800 | 125,400 2.800 
for the week decreased the National Debt by Net Savi |} 
£15, 173,967 to £25, 930 million. et Savings.......... 16,100 13,400 1,100 
DEFENCE BONDS :— 
NET RECEIPTS (£ rHousanp) eign oe oe a Sy ,899 62,899 1,170 
epayments.......... 4,878 
Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, s. 28(2) .... 694 oe oo a 
See ee eee eae cere cat Net Savings.......... 7 12,979 \Dr 9,120 br 945 
NET ISSUES (f tuovsaxo) Pa ase eaciena Sey 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952..... 1,000} Receipts ............. 
eg OS Batty treks PES Rue aaa aem @l ham 722 168 778.10 rete 
Homing (Temporary Accommodation) Acts, 1944 & Reset , : 
Gi hn hada phe s CM eb aed a dae ab enees 27 Net Savings........ “ae 
Local Authorities Kveae Act, 1946, GAM iicians x 7,500 om ane eee eee 
New Towns Acts, 1946 & 1952.........5.-......4. 750 | Total Net Savings ...... D 
Finance Acts, 1946 & 1947: Postwar Credits....... 337 | Interest on cone sores pee ? 1G 
> —-| Interest accrued ........ 114,237 116,528 2,553 


10,103 | Change in total invested. | — 2,845 | — 39,9691 + 213 
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BANK OF ENGLAND Rey 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





MARCH 4, 
£ 
NOTES ISSUED:- Debt of 
InCirculation 1474,670,307 | ( a se luis 
In Banking tie 
Departinent 25,686,516 | | Stunting 148s 
; ther than q 
Shea 6 
t of Pid 
eT 
Comm and 
on at 
53. per oz. 
"1500, 356, 823 % 50h 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ 7 
Capital ....... 14,553,000 | Govt. Securities wed 
Es Vacbeesss 3,919,942 Other Securitiea x 
Public Depts.. 45,965,467 Discounts and 

Public Accts.*, 22,656,904 4dvances... 
H.M _ Treas, Securities. ., 
Special Acct. 23,308,563 
Other Depts... 339,257,611 
Bankers. .... 269,227,727 | Notes........,  & 
Other Accts... 70,029,884 | Coin......,,.. uy 
403,696,020 403g 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (£ wu 


ISSUE DEPT. :— 
Notes in circulation. | 1,575-1 | 1,459-1 | 1464-7 4m 
Notes in banking de- 


partment ........ 25-2 41-3 35:6 
Government debt and 
securities® ....... }1,396-8 11,496-8 14% 3 
Other securities .... | 0-7 7 0-7 
Gold and coin...... 2:9 2g 29 
Valuedats.perfineos.| 2483/0} 2485/0 2348/0 
BANKING DEPT. :— i 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts. ... 19-6 12°6 9-8: & 
Treas. Special Acct.. 0-6 44-5) 46) 5 
Banbers....0. 65 seca 274-2} 280-4| 2926) 8 
Ce bis icc uae 83-7 69-7 68-8 § 
. | aS | 378-1} 407-3) 4158\% 
Securities :-— la 
Government ....... 334-5 6 sTt a 
Discounts, etc. ..... | 9-5 11-1 v1) 4 
CN os dicckn sa nee | 25°8 )} Bid 
ROU Sicas's scones ci 369-8 | 382-7) 30-0) 8 
Banking dept. reserve | 26-8 42-9 313 
* Proportion” ....... 7-0 10-5 89 
‘ | i 
* Government debt is £11,015,1 apital {14% 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,525 ion to {1,508 
on January 14, 19553. 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for = 
raised from 172s. 34, to 248s. Od. per fine ounce oa 
14, 1949, and the selling price to 4 thorised a 
175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot cash prices 


last week were as follows :— 








SILVER 
London INew York} Bombay 
ounce per ounce per 100 tol 
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SUBMLTTED to the Ordinary Y 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(The liability of members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong) 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
early General Meeting of Shareholders held at the Head Office, 


debt... Hong Kong, on Friday, 27th February, 1953 

.,, 7Ovt ae have pleasure in submitting the Balance Sheet at 3ist December, 1952, together with the Profit and Loss Account for the year ended at that date. 

‘ t« ti ~* + for the vear, after providing for taxation on profits earned to date, and after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for Contingencies, 

ane - of whieh Reserves provision has been made for any diminution in value of current assets, amoutts to ia ; “ HK $17,321,405 
Bthens must be added the undistributed profit brought forward from the previous year ‘ 8,075,332 

t of Fid 25,396,737 
ia end erim Dividend of £2 per share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, was paid on the 11th August, 1952, amounting to £320,000 at 

Sees ig... es ae ic a Fa es ws ton sea oe San si im aa a i Be 5,163,025 
OD ‘ving a balance available for distribution of 20,233,712 










DIRECTORS.—Mr. J. D. Alexander, Hon. 


AUDITORS. 
HONG KONG, 10th February, 1953. 
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Market 
169 12 
167 8 
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lance the Directors recommend be appropr 
{mount te be written off Bank Premises se r 
. Final Dividend of £3 per share, free of Hong K 


ibove appropriations have been incor 





iated as follows fens 


ong Corporation Profits Tax, £480,000 at 1/2-7/8 


ving a balance to be carried forward to next year of ... 


rated in the Accounts. 
. J. Collar, C.B.E., and Hon. J. H. Keswick, C.M.G., retire by rotation but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., and Messrs. Lowe, Bingham.& Matthews, who are eligible for re-appointment. 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1952 











bie STATEMENT IN CONNECTION 
; sas Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing in the annexed Balance 
~heet represent the Issued Share Capital of three Trustee Companies and three 
Nominee Companies wholly owned by the Bank. No Group Accounts have 
been submitted as the Directors are of the opinion that such Accounts would 
be of no real value to the members of the Bank. 


eee eee eee 


eee HE $3,000,000 


7,744,538 10,744,538 





HK $9,489,174 
im . 


By Order of the Board, 








A. MORSE, Chairman. 


securition 3 tal Sterling Sterling 
a Ss Sarihorised and Leena Equivalent Equivalent 
anes and ~ 160.000 Shares of HK $125 each, fully paid HE $20,000,000 £1,250,000 Cash in Hand, in Transit and at Bankers ««- HE$421,388,895 £26, 336,806 
ie Reserve Liability of Members— Money at Call and Short Notice ous “ 654,596,941 40,912,309 
nena’ HK$125 per Share on Bills Receivable, in Hand and in Transit  ... 615,917,984 38,494,874 
160,000 Shares HK $20,000,000 Hong Kong eee — ne Indebted- 
S mess issued in respect of funds deposited as 
ceseeee Rewrve Fund a: Oreo cee Rene security for the Excess Note Issue... ... 725,483,047 45,342,690 
rene Lt Profit and Loss Account... ci ew ee tevectsenth, at under market values : 
= enn British, Colonial and Other Government 
Nong Kong Currency Notes 125,489,174 7,843,073 Securities Coekaeins HK $38,334,400 
: ; . deposited as security for the Authorised 
Auth — re Issue ane Note Issue): 
ks, Commis Excess Note Issue ee 755.742.086 47.233.880 Quoted in Great Britain iets ais 274,451,264 17,153,204 
vipa biiny ni’ nad A Quoted outside Great Britain ...  ... 98,550,353 6,159,397 
Current, Deposit and Other Other Investments: 
Reset, noha Quoted in Great Britain ee 1,206,803 75,425 
on Comtineeinal: aa Quoted outside Great Britain... ... 13,226,370 826,648 
Taxation al this total Advances te Customers and Other Accounts, less 
$114 ee ae re ured) HK$2,639,318,817 provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts FE 699,841,488 48,740,093 
a L1,2eS.016 18 ‘bai Een cee Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, per 
8 (¢ wnt Anes Sus te Slee contra 12,860,599 803,788 
Companies : . oe 258,216 eee eee * ee eee ove > = “7 Se . * 
Acceptances on behalf of - gar os 
1953 Customers # so 12,860,599 stned Reese $,517,523,744 219,845,234 
Proposed Final Dividend in Investments in. Sub- ‘ 
Feb, 25) tes Slat De se eee 7,744,538 7 — and 
00. 8 ee eee nary TR O01 < Nominee Companies, 
ae wee BACQIES TS ORL at cost =. Sw. «= HK $2,195,466 
1. There are contingent 7 ee pea ow 
11,4647 1a panes pe Bn yr” ABepastaem, Be eS 21,754,220 
discounted amo » > . - o« 
1. HK $6,760,936 and com- 23,889,686 1,493,105 
or) 35:6 i+ + 
mitments in respect of 
: Confirmed Credits, 
: Les ‘ : Guarantees and Forward 
5 . ; Exchange Contracts. 
>| gee 2. Foreign Currency Balan- 
WU) e ces have been converted 
into Hong Kong Dollars 
. 04 at approximately the 
: 446| # rates ruling at 3ist 
‘ 997.4 # December, 1952. The 
ak eal a Sterling equivalents of 
5} 4l5-4 the figures shown in the 
vt ee above Balance Sheet as aad ache caekie . ceendeee memes A 
6) an have been converted at HE $3 541,413,430 pon?) 338,338 
ee mis: Bk MORSE, 3 ANP | 
12:1 ‘ ac A. MORSE, Chief Manager. ae NHA irectors. 
1} 391-0 HK $3,541,413,430  _£221,338,339 = & oO. W. STEWART, Chief Accountant. . R. HILL 
4 313) & - wioninsttnasliialaanidiatli kit Cama ee Ss i sicabboncnc sien ‘ scendtigelbaiGianedinieiaee si 
9 REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in-Hong Kong, with the audited accounts of the London Office and with 
a the returns received from the other offices which have been signed by the Branch Managers. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required ' 
apital {sve and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs at 3ist December, 1952, 
1 to {1,5 according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in Hong Kong and by the returns received from the other offices. 
Sa pa ; PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co.)\ Chartered Accountants, 
_ HONG KONG, 10th February, 1953. LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS Auditors. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1952 
hi ’ Dividend of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1951 x ... HK $8,075,332 
eae lax, paid 11th August, 1952, £320,000 at 1/2-7/ «. HK$5,163,025 Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to 
Py ‘tions recommended by the Directors : date and after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for 
win Goal “ a to be written off Bank Premises... HK $3,000,000 Contingencies, out of which Reserves provision has been made 
* uunce on Se ia! Dividend of £3 per Share, free of Hong for any diminution in value of current assets... sue ms 17,321,405 
ee \ong Corporation Profits Tax, £480,000 
rorised dealt at 1/2-7/8 ... aaa ce oie : 7,744,538 
A . . “—— 10,744,538 
3 © carried forward to next year aca es ess 9,489,174 
HK $25,396,737 HK $25,396,737 
Rix | imi * 
—} oe Administrative Expenses,- including Chairman’s emolu- 
Bombay ee ae Chief Manager, Directors’ Fees and London Committee 
. 100 tolas = es amounted to HK $764,911. 





WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


(2) No part of the Profits earned by the Subsidiary Companies has been dealt 


with in the Accounts of the Bank. 

Subsidiaries’ profits after dedu 
(i) For the year e 
(ii) For previous financial years 


The net aggregate amounts of the 
the Subsidiaries’ losses are as follows:— 
ed 3ist December, 1952... 


HK $5,967 
ees 180,519 


oo . 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
LIQUIDATION OF INTEREST IN CHINA 
GREAT POTENTIALITIES FOR EXPANSION IN OTHER S. AND E. ASIAN AREAS 


HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE ON POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EAST 


The ordinary yearly general meeting of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
“Corporation was held on February 27th, at 
the head office, 1, Queen’s Road, Central, 
Hong Kong. 

Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, CBE, the chair- 
man, who presided, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—The net profit for the year 
amounts to H.K,$17,321,405, after making 
transfers to reserves for contingencies, out 
of which reserves full provision has been 
made for all bad and doubtful debts and for 
the further writing down of our investments, 
which appear in our balance sheet at below 
market values. The balance of profit brought 
forward from last year is $8,075,332, and the 
total available for distribution accordingly 
amounts to $25,396,737. As in previous 
years, it is recommended that a sum of $3 
million be appropriated to write down the 
value of bank premises and after allowing 
for this amount, the interim dividend of £2 
per share and the final dividend of £3 per 
share which is now proposed, there remains 
a balance of $9,489,174 to be carried forward 
tO next year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the balance -sheet it will be 
seen that the total at £221 million shows a 
decrease of some £33 million overslast year. 
As you will be aware, there has been in the 
postwar years a very considerable increase in 
our figures. The total of our balance sheet 
during the two previous years increased by 
over £85 million, and last year’s figures con- 
stituted an all-time record in the history of 
the bank. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the fall in the value of primary commodities 
and the general recession in trade which has 
taken place during the year in the areas in 
which we are most interested should have 
resulted in some contraction in our figures. 


On the liability side of the balance sheet 
the contraction in this year’s figures is re- 
flected by a drop of £31 million in current, 
deposit and other accounts and a decrease 
of some £2} million in acceptances on behalf 
of customers. 


On the assets side the general recession in 
trade has resulted in a drop from some {51 
million to £38 million in our holdings of 
bills receivable, which decrease would have 
appeared even greater had it not been offset 
by an increase of over {£7 million in our 
holding of British Government Treasury 
Bills which are included in this figure. De- 
creases of £64 million and £2} million 
respectively are also shown in advances to 
customers and in the liability of customers 
for acceptances, Money at call, which now 
amounts to nearly £41 million, shows a de- 
crease of some £13 million over last year, 
but this decrease is partly offset by an in- 
crease in cash balances of some £3 million. 
‘In this connection it may be noted that 
although there has been a‘ detroase in the 


“« 


CORPORATION 


total of cash and money at call the overall 
percentage of these two items to our total 
liabilities to customers has increased since 
last year from 38.66 per cent to 40.45 per 
cent, 


Trading conditions in many parts of the 
world, and particularly in the territories in 
which the bank operates, have been more 
than usually difficult throughout the year 
and your directors consider that, with the 
existing unsettled political conditions, it is 
essential to continue to pursue a conservative 
financial policy. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Each year at this time when I come to 
consider what should be said about politics! 
developments in the East during the period 
under review I feel inclined to pass the subject 
by and to confine myself to a few remarks 
on trade. But I realise that this would be to 
shirk an important duty to shareholders, who 
undoubtedly have a right to know what their 
board’s views are on the political aspects of 
affairs. The business. of an overseas bank 
like this is naturally liable to be affected by 
political considerations, and we are bound 
to keep a continuous and close watch on the 
international tug-of-war and the effect of 
changes of government on a country’s internal 
affairs and on external relations with others. 
I think that I can fairly say that during the 
past year the Eastern political situation as a 
whole did not deteriorate, even though 
stability was lacking. Hopes of an. early 
settlement in Korea have unfortunately been 
shattered: this naturally gives rise to nervous- 
ness and makes the outlook perplexing. 


Undoubtedly the Governments of India 
and Ceylon have strengthened their position 
as a result of the popular elections. India’s 
outstanding leaders have succeeded, in spite 
of critical periods, in maintaining the country 
in a stable and orderly condition. Ceylon, too, 
in spite of the loss of that great statesman, 
the late Prime Minister, Mr D. S. Senena- 
yake, has established her political position in 
the world. 


Malaya has seen a definite turn in the tide 
and Burma has good grounds for hoping that 
the insurgents will no longer be so serious 
a menace as in the past. Thailand’s prestige 
has suffered from rumours of disaffection and 
dissension, but the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment continues to prevail. The Philippines 
have many controversial issues to solve, but 
there does not seem to be a serious danger 
of untoward changes. The Indonesian 
Government is unfortunately faced with 
dangerous and threatening problems, but has 


successfully surmounted more than one crisis, - 


The same applies to Indo-China, but in a far 
more critical way. Japan’s political future 


seems secure for some years to come, but the. 
country has serious economic difficulties, and. 


if they cannot be solved this may well affect 
the political aspect. a 


which this bank operates (with ‘he exceptio® 
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CHINA 


This brings me to China, 
present time is closely following the Russian 
line although there are some prophets who 
foretell that one day this role miy be changed 
if mot reversed. Were it not for China 
serious involvement in Korea the outlook ty 
her economic development and for the ney 
Five Year Plan would be far happier, 
would be a mistake to deny that great fexy 
have been accomplished in railway consirys 
tion and agricultural production, but the 
fundamental truth about China cannot easily 
be ascertained while strict rezimentaation 
persists and true freedom keeps silence. 

Now that our banking interest in China | 
confined to liquidating our position and 
withdrawing our foreign staff, it is naturl 
that our attention should in the main & 
focused on other areas. Indeed we see gre 
potentialities for the expansion of foreign 
trade in the other countries of South and 
East Asia. In this area, excluding Chim, 
there is a population of possib!y 500 milla | 
people which is growing at the rate fg 
least 50 million a yéar. Although the nation 
income of these countries is low in comparism 
with that of western countries, ‘1 is clear tht 
Asia is rapidly raising its standard of living 
and in order to meet the deminds of th 
people vigorous efforts are being made 
expand the production and export of primary 
products sO as to pay for the import com 
modities which are in ever-increasing demand 
There is therefore adequate scope for te 
diversion of our energies and resources 9 
these areas, 


ich at the 


DOLLAR GAP PROBLEM 




















During the past year we have scen that 008 | 
of Her Majesty’s Government’s main pt: 
occupations has been to try to bridge i 
= Gap” and to arrest the threat © 
the sterling area’s gold reserves which wa 
growing increasingly serious in the early pat 
of 1952. 

The Chancellor of the Excheyuer decided 
to adopt a monetary policy as the ‘ain instr 
ment to effect his purpose and ‘bank mitt 
was raised from 24 per cent to 4 per cent 
March 11, 1952, is step seems to lave 
been fully justified by the outcoiic of events, 
I do not propose to dwell on ‘ie techmict 
aspects ¢f the dollar problem, but I ws) 
to remind you of the fact that the countries if 


of Japan) are agricultural countncs largely 
dependent on their crops and on satisfactory 
ices being obtained for their export produ 
uch prices vitally affect the ‘ivelihood & 
producers and the standard of |) 12 throu 
out the east, which badly needs :11s1N8.. 


economy of producing countries, 'o since 
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lished yovernments which are naturally held 
to blame for any deterioration in conditions. 
Here - is fertile ground for political agita- 
tion by unscrupulous agitators with dubious 
or { jeological axes to grind. In such a 
stale ffairs reactions are felt throughout 
the d and thus also the industrial 
countries are affected. ‘This fact was pointed 
out the influential Paley Commission, 
which was set up by President Truman to 


whom it made a lengthy report last June. The 


report contained the following important 
paragraph in its final summing up: 

“If we fail to work for a rise in the stan- 
dard ving in the rest of the free world, we 
thereby hamper and impede the further rise 
of our own and equally lessen the chances of 
dem y to prosper and peace to reign the 
wo kk er,” 

Naturally we hope that a statement such 
as this by an important presidential commis- 
$101 i] be given full weight but, as our 
Malayan friends know so well, there is a wide 
ga] veen preaching and practice. 


“TRADE NOT AID” 


It is true that for some years the United 
Siates has been able to point with justifiable 
pride to the work of the Point IV programme 
of the Mutual Security Agency and of the 
Technical Co-operation Administration, for 
which the East is duly grateful. But such 
gencrous and helpful aid has hitherto only 
scratched the surface of what is needed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer invented the 
slogan “Trade not Aid,” which has been 
adopted as Government policy. If the basic 
principle as stated by the Chancellor were 
to be accepted and adopted by authoritative 
circles in the United States (as it is indeed 
being accepted by many far-seeing Americans 
and apparently by the Paley Commission) 
not only would the Dollar Gap be less 
menacing, but there would be also better 
prospects for improvement of the standards 
of living in South-East Asia. I deliberately 
use the words “better prospects” because 
more is needed than just external action to 
improve the trading and commodity outlook. 
The Governments of the East need to play 
their part and that is a vital one, but one 
thng | would urge most strongly—that no 
altempt should be made to introduce indus- 
trialisation on a rapid or large scale. It 
would be far wiser to concentrate all available 
apial and energies on food and agricultural 
production and on those ancillary industries 
wmch depend upon the raw materials avail- 
ble in the country concerned. 


PROBLEM OF RICE SUPPLIES 


©! the primary commodities produced in 
the East, rice is the most vital one, although 
other food grains, oils and fats, fibres, sugar, 
‘ea, tobacco and minerals are all of great 
iportance. Rice is a pan-Asiatic problem 
nich particularly affects the countries in 
h we are most interested. It is becom- 

a far more serious problem than is 
erally realised.. I referred to this matter 
year, but the present situation is one 

ch gives rise to great disquiet. Im the 
main rice-consuming countries in Asia 

ie total consumption of calories is from 10 
cr cent to 24 per cent below a proper nutri- 
onal standard and the production of rice is 
“ging behind demand, while rice supplies to 
© international market were under 5 miltion 
nS last year, as against over 8 million tons 
prewar years. Moreover, a standard grade 

‘ rice which before the war sold at between 
~ and £7 a ton has recently been fetching 
<iween £80 and £100 a ton in the free 
irkets. Ways of solving this problem are 
‘cing widely discussed and considered. 
‘here is, for instance, the question of 
eee participation, which, under 
presery 


-void. Yet many authorities consider that 


f 


circumstances, seems difficult to | 


larger Asiatic supplies would be available if 
Governments ceased to interfere. 


As in past years, I will now deal. one by 
one with the various countries with which 
we are mainly concerned, 


First of all, you will be interested to know 
that we have obtained the necessary authority 
to open our own office in Paris, where we 
first appointed agents in 1865. We have 
found very suitable premises at No. 22 Place 
Vendéme and we hope to commence business 
there about the middle of this year. In due 
course our Lyons office will be closed. It 
was first established there 72 years ago in 
connection with the important silk business 
of those days, which has now, sad to say, 
come to an end. 


HONG KONG 


Looking back at the past year in Hong 
Kong, I think you will agree that by and 
large it has been a surprisingly unruffled 
period. At the beginning of the year there 
appeared to be many possibilities of political 
impediments to steady development, but law 
and order was maintained throughout. For 
this we have to thank the efficiency of our 
Commissioner of Police and his men as well 
as the salutary effect of the presence of British 
military forces who are so welcome and valu- 
able to Hong Kong. As a consequence, there 
has been good progress in all the services 
provided by Government. The public utility 
services have continued to develop, particu- 
larly the electricity companies whose output 
for the needs of the community has doubled 
since 1949. Domestic supply has increased 
in line with the large housing development 
but the industrial supply has expanded even 
more noticeably. This shows that industriali- 
sation in the colony is still forging ahead: 
the existing local industries, with few 
exceptions, have steadily expanded and on 
balance 160 more factories were registered in 
1952 than in 1951. Although most of these 
industries are on a very small scale their total 
output amounts to an appreciable figure: their 
exports alone are estimated to have been 
worth nearly $500 million in 1952 and 
textiles accounted for some 63 per cent 
of this total. 


These Hong Kong Clearing House figures 
were about 20 per cent lower than in 1951 
as was to be expected, but they were almost 
exactly the same as in 1950. The bank note 
circulation figures again remain steady at 
just over $801 million while the local retail 
price index ended the year slightly lower than 
a year earlier after only minor fluctuations. 


The finances of the colony remain highly 
satisfactory. The latest returms show that 
-revenue is likely to exceed the estimates by 
a considerable sum owing mainly to a sur- 
prising increase in the earnings and profits tax 
due no doubt to the additional staff appointed 
to deal with this work during the year. The 
Financial Secretary is to be congratulated on 
the happy position in which he finds himself. 
There is an insignificant public debt ; he is 
likely to have another good surplus to add 
to the general revenue balance which on 
March 31st last year already amounted to 
$219 million,-and he has the development 
fund, with a.balance of over $57 million on 
the same date, to which the trading profits 
for the year are to be added. The Legislative 
Council was therefore fully justified in 
approving, on December 3lst, the gift to 
Her Majesty’s Government of a further sum 
of H.K.$8 million over and above the $16 
million included in the estimates for the 
current year, as a contribution to the cost of 
reinforcing the garrison. 


The short visit paid to Hong Kong by Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent at the 
end of October was a very successful and 
welcome event which has contributed much 
to furthering good relations between all com- 
munities, not only in Hong Kong but also in 
Malaya and Borneo. 


669 
TRADE VALUES 


As regards trade, there have been various 
references in articles in the United Kingdom 
to the “ collapse of the boom ” in Hong Kong 
which is alleged to have prevailed here since 
the end of the war. In fact the so-called boom 
in Hong Kong merely covered the period 
when, as a result of rearmament and the 
consequent rise in commodity prices follow- 
ing the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, world 
trade figures Became inflated. Thus Hong 
Kong’s trade returns were exceptionally 
swollen from the summer of 1950 to June, 
1951, when the United Nations’ embargo was 
imposed on shipments of strategic goods ic 
China. After that period Hong Kong’s 
monthly trade figures (excluding only China) 
settled down rather above the line of early 
1950, which had been a very satisfactory 
period for trading. Coming to 1952, you 
will find that the total import figures (even 
including China) were almost exactly the 
same as for 1950.. Further, the average 
monthly exports from Hong Kong in. 1952, 
to countries other than China, were higher 
than any similar monthly - figures, except 
during the above-mentioned boom. Indeed, 
imports from China at $830 million have 
only shown a fail-of about 3 per cent in the 
last three years, but exports to China in 1952 
were down to $520 million, as compared with 
$1,461 million in 1950 and $1,604 million in 
1951. The advantage we gain by the excess 
of imports from China is obvious, and while 
the loss of so much export trade to China 
is, of course, a serious matter, the trade was 
in 1950 and 1951 an exceptional phase caused 
by China’s stocking up on account’of the 
Korean war. But I must mention here that 
quite a considerable trade to and from China, 
by-passing Hong Kong, has been proceeding 
from European continental ports direct to 
various ports in China and back again. I do 
not intend to refer to the rumours about a 
possible blockade of the China coast, but I 
wamt to emphasise that the present Hong 
Kong export trade to China, as is well known, 
is strictly licensed under arrangements made 
with the Home Government and it does not 
include any strategic commodities. Hong 
Kong, in fact, is strictly complying with the 
United Nations’ embargo on items useful in 
the production of arms, munitions and in»ple- 
ments of war. 


In dealing with Hong Kong’s trade I have“ 


so far dealt only with trade values. If the 
volume. of trade is considered itewill be found 
that the tonnage of commercial cargo recorded 
here in 1952 was 10 per cent lower than in 
1951 and 30 per cent lower than in 1950. 
In this respect price changes and other 
factors complicate the picture. 


Although Hong Kong’s entrepét trade with 
countries other than China remained very 
active throughout 1952 there have recently 
been signs of hesitation, and unfortunately 
hindrances to trade imposed by governments 
are very much the fashion everywhere. For 
instance, the restrictions on Japanese trade 
put into force here recently by our Exchange 
Control at the instance of the Home Govern- 
ment are proving harmful to Hongkong 
merchants and to the entrepét trade from 
which we all benefit. Similarly,.the recent 
import regulations imposed in Indonesia 
added to the above mentioned restrictions are 
affecting our export trade to that country, 
which in 1952 reached record figures. - We 
can only hope that governments will interfere 
as little as possible with the stream of trade 
which eventually almost always finds its way 
round the obstructions set in the way. 


SINGAPORE 


After Hong Kong ‘our Singapore branch 
comes next in importance. We are vitally 
interested in the political and economic trends 
in Malaya, and there is so much’ that could be 


said about the developments there in the past 


year that it is difficult to know where to begin 
and where to end. I must necessarily be 
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concise, but if you want fuller rs M.$2,000 million, other exports were actually Indian trade which is mainta\;-4 y; 
about internal political and sec ye wr I higher in 1952 than 1951—a significant fact offices in other Eastern coun:; as with Our 
recommend that you should read some of the emphasising how very important the rubber 1952, following a considera}|. , a 3 
important speeches made by the High Com- industry js to Malaya. Indeed, the reversal over-trading, a collapse of pr. + took "ut 
missioner, General Sir Gerald Templer, in of the favourable balance of visible trade affecting many commodities, .,4 Place 
the course of the year. aor was M.$1,066 en in eee were seriously depressed for so:... months, 
One of the really pressing topics of the M.$1,270 million in 19 to an erse India fias recently been calle) 4 «.\. 
day is the communal problem—that of rela- balance of M.$52 million in 1952 was certainly "of stabiliry and Sencatsl endeav.: i" on 
tions between the Malays and Chinese— due to the rubber situation. an apt phrase even if her political a 
which arises constantly in connection with There is, however, still confidence in the economic stability has yet to b< fully ae 
Malayan affairs. The need to cement the long-term outlook for the natural rubber But her “peaceful endeavo.; ” oe 
friendliest bonds of understanding and good industry especially as both the United States observed not only in the politi! worlg . 
will between these two communities is of the and the rest of the world’s consumption for — ticularly in her new and amt)itious “ Fj 
highest importance. 1953 is estimated as likely to be higher than Year Plan,” which has been wii, applauded 
But probably the most cheering feature of in 1952 while production may be lower. in spite of criticisms that the t2ryer hin been 


th ; ‘evmaticis ts that lic confidence Unfortunately there is a curtain of uncertainty set too high and is not suffic:cntly preg 
ee ee ee ee eee hanging over the .US synthetic commodity The emphasis on agriculture, : a oe 
and morale has gained strength throughout ‘Bitte ; port and 
he year as a result of the success against the Which is impenetrable, but as I have already power development both in th:. plan, ; 
the year as ult of the suc gainst wih , in the 
Communists and because of the satisfaction idicated, the Report of the Paley Com- Colombo plan and in the loins or grany 
at having a vigorous leader in Malaya at the eee may perhaps lead to a change —— — the eee, Ban and from 
head of affairs, with a clear, unhesitant line ™ Policy. a es Sources, shows that India 
of policy. There is greater efficiency in the The production of tin was not very much ae aoe this cs the most important way 
Administration, even though there are depart- below the 1951 total of 57,100 tons, and under hich is che — ay of living of the pea 
ments where economy and pruning may still present conditions and prices not much Wich is the central objective of the 
be needed, and there is a determination to improvement in output.can be expected, but It is also interesting to note thar in regard 
’ r > a “ 
ensure that the whole machine runs smoothly. excepting the continuing difficulty of prospect- ‘© her proposed industrial devel »pment, firg 
re rine runs sn pec ; : 

In Singapore also there is satisfaction that ing for new tin-bearing areas, the industry PFtOFity 18 wisely <i to the fuller utilis. 
the new Governor, Sir John Nicoll, whose js in a satisfactory condition and the Malayan tion of the existing industries proxucing goods 
well-deserved decoration announced in the figures remained about’ 39 per cent of the - oe raw ‘materials. It 1s divcresing 
or to s — gg gave — reer world’s output—the same as in 1951. eae eel ee a pan . large 
to his many friends in Hon ong, 18 a . ‘ ; Bomba : : ‘UNATCLY Prior 
wisely Gear his policy suniede cliciency Having referred to these two very impor- to this the food situation has een auead 
and reasonable economy in the Colony. The tamt primary industries upon which the An important Government Minister not long 
business community will give him their full CO2°My of Malaya is almost too vitally ago referred publicly to the subjex d 



























as : dependent I must mention that some advance “ Jndianisation ” in non-Indian firms 
backing in such steps as he is able to take. is being made in the establishment of socnuane - awl ae ne pedian iC He 
BUDGET DEFICITS secondary industries for which, however, there way and no doubt the principle will in the 
is still much scope. There are also interesting main be acceptable so long as adcquate tim 
The Federation Government and Singa- possibilities in future mining expansion for jg allowed for training, and the fini! proposal 
pore have accumulated satisfactory surpluses which external financial and technical assis- gre peasonable and not discriminatory. 
in their revenue accounts during the postwar ‘nce will be required. 
years, but both Governments have deficits, CEYLON 
of $97 million and $10 million respectively, NORTH BORNEO AND BRUNEI a , . 
in their budgets for the current year. The vs From India we n&iturally pass to Ceylon,’ 
Federation hopes to cover its deficit by the Let us now cross the sea to British North The report of the World Bank Mission 
Security loan of $100 million at 5 per cent Borneo and Brunei, a land of promise but to Ceylon, which was led by Sir Sydney 
interest which was authorised last November ; ¢eding enterprise and labour. Enterprise is Caine, was published last autumn. It om 
half of this has been successfully issued at handicapped by the chronic shortage of labour, tained many important and valuable pi | 
par and another $10 million is at present on ut it is difficult to believe that satisfactory posals and as a reference book regarding | 
tap. I must confess that when this loan was means cannot be devised to unravel this Ceylon’s general economic position it will be 7 
floated it was rather galling to recall that only Problem while ensuring that proper safe- of great value for a long ume to come) 
two years ago we were urged to subscribe guards are adopted. Enterprise is, however, Recommendations for a six-year development 
liberally, as we did, to the Federation 3} per certainly apparent in the activities of the programme were sketched in considerabk 
cent Loan, which now stands at about 85. British Malayan Petroleum Company, whose detail and the establishment of 4 Ceylon | 


It should not be forgotten that the Federation development and expansion continues without Development Corporation was | roposed, in 
expenditures include $144 million on account check. Brunei State is reported to be con- which the Government, the Centr! Bank and 
of the “ Emergency,” but it is to be feared sidering a new Five-Year Plan: this has not the commercial banks are expected to par 
that it will hardly be possible to elimgate yet been published, but the state’s large ticipate jointly. Owing to the large deficit 
this heading from the accounts for some years surplus of revenue over expenditure should with which the Government 1s a preset 
to come, although we hope that the amount enable it in due course to make the territory being threatened, it is to be feared that there 
will be lower in future. Hitherto, apart from 2 model to its neighbours. North Borneo’s will be delay in implementing ‘iicse recom 
the contributions made by the Home Govern- finances showed a surplus of ordinary revenue mendations. The lower prices of tea and 





ment and $4 million donated by the Singa- over expenditure of $7 million which was rubber have been largely responsi)lc for turn 
pore Government, the financial burden of transferred to the account set up for recon- ing a sunplus of Rs. 342 million into @ 
the “Emergency” has throughout the whole struction and development of the country. adverse trade balance of Rs. °0)5 million 
period been borne by the Federation out of The latter account has a shortfall of $6} comparing the year 1951 with 1952. Cole 
ordinary yearly revenue. ‘Now it has been million for the current year, to meet part of siderable dissatisfaction is felt in foreign busie 


decided by the issue of the Security loan, which consideration is being given to the mess circles at the way in which varios 
repayable in 10-20 years, to spread a small flotation of a loan of £500,000. The terms of measures of Ceylonisation are being imposed, 
part of the load over a longer period of time. such a loan will need very careful watching some of which seem to indicalc njustifiable 
In September last the Singapore City Council if it is to be successfully put on the market, discrimination on the part of cer! \in Govert- 
floated successfully a small loan of $25 million The export trade figures were seriously ment Departments. 

at 5 per cent, repayable in 10 to 20 years, affected by the fall in prices. of rubber and 

mainly to finance extensions to the Colony’s copra and dropped by $49 million. This THAILAND 
electricity and water undertakings. So satis- resulted in a small adverse balance of trade wi 
fied is Singapore with its financial position of $5.6 million. Import figures were prac- Thailand has had a quiet year ‘0 the polite 
that the Government decided recently to make tically the same as in 1951. There has been cal sphere in spite of rumblings 0 discontent 


a gift of £1 million te Her Majesty’s Govern- no little dissatisfaction in North Borneo at In commercial and banking circl:s there Ms 
ment as a gesture of good will. the slow progress. made in reconstruction, been some dissatisfaction and onfusion 3 
which it was hoped to finish at the latest by ‘egard to the policy of the Gove: iment For 

TRADE FIGURES the end of 1951. Now the deadline has been instance, the appreciation of the cal agai 


: fixed for the end of 1954, which should give sterling by lowering the impor ‘"¢ 4 yeat 

As compared with 1951 the Malayan ample time for this long overdue work ee ago had a bad effeot on the exoort market; 

foreign trade figures for 1952 at first sight completed. Our new office at Jesselton and the increase in rice prices, vhile cubbet | 

appear alarming since they show a drop from should be ready for occupation some time this prices have fallen, has serious! iffected . 
M.$10,710 million to M.$7,642 million, or autuinn. livelihood of workers on the plantations 


29 per cent in ae — However, it must be South Thailand. 
remembered was an exceptional sousidiers rction in fet 
year with trade figures no less than 56 per re Fons of 4 a 


: . vailable export in 1952 proved ut 
cent higher than in 1950. Moreover, in com- Our interests in India being limited to fe _ eis were only about 


paring 1952 with 1951 we find that while Calcutta and Bombay are not extensi in 1951, which was) 
rubber exports were lower by no less than they are important by reason of the link with oe ae ae 700,000 es ares 
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to be carried in. stocks. Hopes of greater 
rice production are attached to the important 
Chainad Dam barrage scheme, which is pro- 
cceding steadily and will eventually irrigate 
a large area Of land suitable for cultivation. 
This is one of the ambitious public works 

-roceeding—some have been _ newly 


now 


started and some afe in continuation of work 
commenced in the last few years, such as the 
Bangkok Port scheme, a hydro-electric plant 
project, the provision of new railway equip- 


ment and extensive highway construction. 


These developments are being financed 
partly under the United States Mutual 
Security Agency programme and partly by 
the Wi rid Bank. 
BURMA 

Ac regards Burma, although there is some 
disappointment at the slow rate of the 
restoration of internal security and of 


economic advancement, progress has never- 
theless been made and considering all the 
dificulties it would be a mistake to expect 
more rapid improvement. 

One noteworthy feature has been the 
assumption of office of the first popularly 
elected Government under Prime Minister 
U. Nu. A new President, Dr Ba U, a dis- 
tinguished former Chief Justice, has also 
taken office. 


A further important event was the passing 


of the Union Bank of Burma Act at the first 


of the new Parliament. This Act 
took effect on July Ist, when the Union Bank 
became in effect a Central Bank. The Burma 
Currency Board has been absorbed and 
finally closed its doors on December 31st last. 
The Burma rupee is now termed a Kyat, 
which 1s divided into smaller units under the 
decimal system. Although the Kyat no 
longer has a fixed statutory value in terms 
of sterling, the parities of the previously 
established exchange rates were adopted with- 
ma change. A feature of the financial posi- 
hon is the increasingly large deposits in the 


SEsSS101 


Unicon Bank on Government account. 
Although the note circulation and commer- 

| banks’ deposits have changed little, 
Government deposits are now nearly 45 per 
cent of the total supply of money. The useful 
employment of these idle deposits would con- 


ly assist the economic recovery of the 


ihe Government has an eight-year pro- 
gramme for large-scale development of the 
country and American technical assistance 
has been obtained to make detailed investi- 
gations as to how best to proceed. The 
possible establishment of a hydro-electric 
I the development of the Kalewa coal 
es and other mining projects are among 
¢ plans under consideration: Meantime 
ine work on the rehabilitation of the seaports, 
especially Rangoon, is proceeding rapidly 
v ‘echnical advice and finaficial support 
nited States sources. 


INDO-CHINA 


s difficult to decide what line to take 
a the political and economic situation in 
Indo-China. There are many gloomy 
Piophets and yet a considerable amount of 
Geet opumism prevails in knowledgeable 
c ‘The pessimists see no end in sight 
‘ec the civil war and have no confidence in 
t regime to which the French have given 
1 

k 

I 


much responsibility. On the other hand, 
‘© optimists Claim that there is a strong and 
‘owing Vietnam army helped with American 
| 'crials, which is gaining prestige and spirit, 
ee the new Prime Minister has shown 
umself to be an able and energetic adminis- 
‘Telor, Furthermore, the economic situation 
“ip some respects hopeful: some of the 
Mehest districts in the country, i 


important plantation areas, held 
administered by the not 


4 
i 
y 


‘at 


- 


eae 


and 
autonomous Govern- 
menis of the Associated States: the new rice 


crop is promising and rubber production is 
satisfactory, while coal output is expected to 
increase. The strategic importance of Indo- 
China is widely regarded as of the first 
importance in East Asia to the democratic 
camp, and since this is so, we are unlikely 
to see any deterioration, but rather ‘we have 
— for hoping that the optimists will be 
right. 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia is another country regarding 
which it is not easy to sum up the political 
and economic situation in a few words. There 
are many ups and downs, shades and colours, 
in the scene. The fall in the price of rubber 
and other agricultural products of the country 
in conjunction with adverse internal factors 
has made the financial situation of the 
Government an uneasy one. I foresee many 
difficulties for Indonesia before the country 
gets on td a steady basis.. The problem is one 
of production and of taking full advantage of 
the wealthy resources of the country. A 
number of agricultural and other commodities 
are still being produced in quantities well 
below prewar standards. Rice, sugar and 
coal particularly come to mind. However, 
the character and quality of some of the 
highest officials in the country is a good omen 
for the future if they can evercome the many 
difficulties which surround them. I was, for 
instance, much impressed with speeches made 
at the 125th anniversary of the Javasche Bank. 
If the wisdom and foresight expressed on that 
occasion can be carried forward to the new 
Bank Indonesia which is about to re- 
place the Javasche Bank, the outlook for 
the financial future of Indonesia will be 
more promising. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


It is satisfactory that in the Philippines 
there has been more success in the past year 
in dealing with the Hukbalahap insurgents. 
The movement appears to be waning, 
although it has not yet been eliminated and 
outbursts of violence may well arise from 
time to time. As a basic measure of dealing 
with this and other agricultural discontents, 
considerable attention has recently been 
directed to proposals for the reform of land 
tenure and allied matters. The Hardie 
report on this subject sponsored by the 
Mutual Security Agency gave rise to keen 
controversy. But the necessity for early 
action is widely agreed and the recent open 
support given by the Defence Secretary makes 
the prospect promising. 


During the past year the copra and hemp 
markets were badly depressed, and although 
the sugar crop was an improvement on 1951 
there was, nevertheless, a considerable decline 
in the total value of. exports in the year. 
However, tightened controls reduced imports 
by over Pesos 100 million, so that the final 
figures are likely to show a not greatly 
increased trade deficit. Thanks to United 
States Government expenditure in the Philip- 
pines during the year, the visible adverse 
balance will probably be cancelled out. 


JAPAN 


On April 28, 1952, Japan regained her full 
sovereignty after more than six and a half 
years of occupation. Now Japan is directing 
her policies as she sees fit, subject only to 
the inhibitions and restrictions with which 
she is obliged to comply as a partner in the 
anti-Communist world. Japanese officials are 
already established in all the important 
capitals of the world, and her bankers and 
merchants are to be found everywhere search- 
ing for accommedation and for business. 

The outstanding Japanese prewar loans 
have been settled satisfactory to 
most bondholders, and Japan has been 
accepted as a member of the In i 
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Monetary Fund and the World Bank, from 
which she is now seeking a large loan for 
the development of hydro-electric power 
plants. 


Yet there is no little nervousness about 
Japan’s ktical, commercial and financial 
future. Her internal political problems are 
not, however, likely to have serious external 
reactions. Her commercial outlook is gloomy 
because it has been so seriously affected by 
the restrictions imposed by countries upon 
whom she is dependent for a large proportm 
of her trade—particularly the sterling area 
countries. Financially she is in a precarious 
position because of her dependence on 
American dollar expenditure in Japan in con- 
nection with the Korean war to balance her 
serious dollar trade defict. Japan’s sterling 
balances are now falling rapidly owing to 
the restrictions already mentioned. But trade 
returns for the year show that imports 
exceeded exports by no less than 60 per cent. 
Her problem of increasing exports deserves 
sympathetic consideration, but it is widely 
felt that she could without much difficulty 
reduce her dollar imports and increase her 
sterling imports proportionately, which might 
lead to some relaxation of the sterling area 
restrictions. 


Japan’s need for the China market is, of 
course, obvious, and the reverse applies to 
China, but under present political conditions 
Japan is likely to continue to restrict ship- 
ments of many types of goods and the open- 
ing of other markets is of the utmost 
importance. 


I am glad to say that our new building at 
Osaka is proceeding rapidly and we hope to 
be in occupation before the autumn. 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 


Many of you are aware that I am handing 
over the ‘reins in a few days’ time and that 
this is the last occasion on which I shall pre- 
side at one of our annual meetings. I joined 
our London office exactly forty-one years ago 
today. After such a long period, including 
thirty-eight years out East, however much 
one may look forward to an easier time free 
from the hurly-burly of daily banking, 
inevitably one gets a sense of nostalgia and 
of real sadness at breaking away from 
many old associations and leaving many old 
friends. 


It is tempting, as one looks back, to start 
to make a catalogue of the changes which 
have taken place since the days when ! first 
landed in Hong Kong in 1915, but I must 
resist the temptation, as this is not the right 
occasion for reminiscences, but I will just 
say that the most notable transformation that 
has taken. place in the territories where we 
operate has been here in Hong Kong, as I 
feel sure that some’ of our distinguished 
Chinese friends who can look back as far as 
I can, or even farther, will agree. The 
credit for Hong Kong’s progressiveness must 
go in the main to a succession of far-sighted 
Governors, including very notably our 
present Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham. 
But perhaps the bank can claim a little credit 
for some of Hong Kong’s commercial 
progress. I could say much about many of 
my predecessors, but my recollections are 
particularly vivid and poignant about Sir 
Vandeleur Grayburn, whose death in 1943, 
while he was in the hands of the Japanese, 
came as such a severe shock to all connected 
with the bank and with Hong Kong. 


It was on December 16, 1941, just 
before the fall of Hong Kong, that I was 
called upon to serve as acting chief manager 
in London and it is with real gratitude that I 
think of the ready assistance I received in 
the war years from many departments of His 
Majesty’s Government and especially from 
the Colonial Office and the Bank of England. 
I also gratef recall the forbearance of the 
shareholders of the bank in those dark days 
when it was impossible to see far ahead and 
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hazardous to plan for the future. I trust 
that they have not been disappointed with 
the postwar results which have been effected 
in a period when at first the outlook was 
quite obscure, then surprisingly improved 
and more recently again, perplexing, but not 
unpromising. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


All this time I have also been supported 
by the staff of the bank to whom I must 
pay due tribute, from managers down to the 
most junior local employee. My long ex- 
perience encourages me to assert that there 
are few banks or commercial concerns in the 
East or anywhere else which can have had 
such loyalty and support from their staff. 
Wayfoong has always prided itself on treat- 
ing its staff well, and they have responded in 
a way which calls for the thanks of all 

reholders. 


sna 

I have no hesitation whatsoever in com- 
mending to you my successor as chief 
manager, Mr M. W. Turner, who is already 
well known here and who has been making 
his mark in Hong Kong in the-last few 
years. I am confident that he will serve the 
bank well. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ALLIED LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 


BURDEN OF PURCHASE TAX 


The fifth annual general meeting of Allied 
Leather Industries, Limited, was held on 
February 27th in London. Mr H. G. Barlow 
(chairman and joint managing director) 
presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts show a group trading profit 
of £62,656, which, although dwarfed by last 
year’s profit of £150,990, is not unsatisfactory 
when compared with the average of £69,855 
for the previous three years. After taxation 
has taken its toll, we are left with a net profit 
of £20,766, compared with £91,956 last year 
and an average of £22,795 for the three 
previous years. 

After deducting the amount retained by 
the subsidiary comrpanies and adding the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year, there remains an amount of £22,060, 
compared with £66,851 last year. The direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend on the ordi- 
nary stock of 74 per cent, making 10° per cent 
for the year. The total profits carried for- 
ward to next year amount ta £58,959, 
compared with £56,807 last year. 


SPECTACULAR FALL IN PRICES 


If stockholders have been following the 
results of commpanies déaling with leather, 
they are probably not unprepared for a sub- 
stantial decline in our profits compared with 
last years Just as the years 1950 and 1951 
carried the prices of our raw materials to 
inprecedented heights, the year under review 
provided the most spectacular fall in these 
prices the leather trade has ever seen. I am 
sure the present generation of. the leather 
trade will remember the second half of 1951 
and the first half of 1952 for many years to 
come. During the second half of 1952 trad- 
ing conditions returned to a more favourable 
level, but we have again entered a period 
when some tanners are selling leather at prices 
considerably below replacement cost. This 
tendency to cut prices at the very slightest 
slackening of demand is hard to understand, 
but it naturally has repercussions upon us all. 


The companies manufacturing leather and 
travel goods suffered heavily under the burden 
of 100 per cent purchase tax. This has 
recently teen reduced to 66} per cent, which 


at least brings leather in line with other 
materials, but the tax is, in my opinion, still 
too high all. round to enable this trade to be 
strong enough to meet the increasing com- 
petition from European manufacturers in 
export markets. I am convinced that unless 
steps are taken to assist this industry by a 
further substantial reduction in purchase tax 
to enable it to deal with export surplus in the 
home market, we shall see reductions rather 
than increases in its export trading. 
Fluctuating prices of raw materials still 
make it difficult to forecast future trading 
results, but unless unforeseen circumstances 
bring about serious deterioration in con- 
ditions between now and the end of the year, 
we feel stockholders ¢an look forward to 
results no less favourable for the coming year. 
The report was adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
A YEAR OF SOLID PROGRESS 


In submittingsthe report and accounts at 
the 115th annual general meeting of The 
Scottish Provident Institution, held in Edin- 
burgh on March 3rd, the chairman, Mr R. Y. 
Weir, OBE, CA, said that the record of the 
Institution during 1952 was one of continued 
and solid progress. The net new business 
completed, £7,683,681, established a high 
record for the fourth consecutive year, the 
new annual premiums being now more than 
four times the highest prewar total. At 
December 31, 1952, the funds amounted to 
£31,785,701, having increased during the 
year by nearly £15 million. 

He also referred to the favourable mortality 
experience and stated that the claims by death 
showed an actual cost to the Institution less 
than two-thirds of that expected by modern 
mortality tables. An increase in the surrender 
values paid showed that money in the hands 
of the public was becoming scarcer. In 
pointing out that the threat of more difficult 
times did of itself compel people to look to 
the. future and to consider how best to pro- 
tect their families and themselves, he drew 
attention to the fact that the personal saving 
made through life assurance was of primary 
importance to the country, as well as to the 
individual. At the present:time the Govern- 
ment was doing what it could to impress on 
all the need for saving, and it was clear that 
anyone who could help to convince others of 
the value of life assurance was, now more 
than ever, a real benefactor to the community. 


INVESTMENTS 


After commenting on the strength and type 
of the assets as shown in the balance sheet, 
Mr Weir went on to refer to the difficult 
investm<nt conditions which prevailed in 1952 
and stated that, although quotations for 
almost every class of security were lower at 
the end of the year than at the beginning, 
the market prices of the Institution’s Stock 
Exchange investments had suffered only a 
slight diminution and there was still a satis- 
factory margin between the aggregate market 
prices and the sum at which the securities 
stood in the balance sheet. 


Mr Weir concluded by referring to the 
quinguennial valuation and distribution of 
surplus to be made as at the end of 1953, and 
said that, although it was, of course, not 
possible for him at this early date to give any 
indication of bonus prospects, he hoped that 
this Coronation Year would be as memorable 
in the annals of the Institution as it would be 
in the history of our country. 


The report was adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESs 
HOLDING (LIMITED) 


OUTSTANDING SUCCESS OF | 


j 


UNDING 
OPERATION 
SIR EDWARD WILSHAW ON \ PROUD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
The twenty-fourth annual gen mast 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding ted = 


held on February 27th in London 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG. p! 
LLD, FCIS (the Governor), presided’ 2? 
in the course of his speech, said: 1) 
tors had had in mind for some +: 
desirability of placing the company’s cain 
structure On a more permanent [o0: 
when I addressed you in Marci 
conditions were so unpropitious 
seemed unlikely that it would be adyisahis 
in the near future to take any s: hat 
end. However, conditions improved, 4j 
during the latter part of the vear the 
directors, by means of a successful ison 
of debentures—(i) eliminated the outstand s 
£3,632,662 of the 34-year unsecured loan 
stock, (Gi) reduc the 10-year steck by 
£1,721,852, and (iii) replaced the bulk of th: 
short-dated loan stocks by a much longer 
dated security, thus funding over five apd 
a quarter million pounds which they ie 
confident can be profitably employed in th: 
company’s business. 


eps to th 


ng 
“. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


taxation amounts to £632,552 which is slightly 
more than the profit for the previous yer 
The charge for taxation is £52,685 highs 
and the profit for the year, after providing for 
that taxation, amounts in total to £319,505 
After appropriations, including £30,000 ia 
the accounts of Electra House Limited an! 
£70,000 to the gemeral reserve of this com- 
pany, there remains £210,000 for distribution 
to stockholders by way of dividend and 
bonus; the “carry forward” has ben 
increased to £191,493, which is nearly 
sufficient to cover a full year’s dividend ani 
bonus at the present rate. 


If the results achieved are viewed agzinst 
the background of what we were able to 
promise only three years ago, when we asked 
you to approve the scheme for the reorgamisi- 
tion of the company’s capital, they do, I think 
you will agree, represent an achievement o 
which we may be proud. 


We can now anticipate a distribution of a0 
less than 8 per cent with as much confidence 
as three years ago we were able to anticipate 
earnings of only 6 per cent. 


Everyone realises that some standard ot 
taxation is inevitable, but it must contunuaiy 
be stressed that a rate of taxation which taxes 
away at least one half of one’s profits must 
inevitably remove a high proportion of incen- 
tive from those who make. the protits. 


If taxation were reduced it would go a long 
way towards enabling the ordinary citizen © 
acquire some stake in the country—cither by 
way of ownership or part ownership of 4 
house, or by any other form of savings; uati 
this happens there can be small hope of # 
major recovery. What is needed above all 
incentive in the form of adequate reward for 
hard work and vision which :lone, 
together, can bring about that recovery. 

In conclusion, Sir Edward Wilshaw said: 
I think that all stockholders wil! be plead 
and happy in their association with what 
after all, one of the world’s biggest inv 
ment trust companies. ; 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
and bonus of 8 per cent was approved 


The profit for the year before providing fa: 
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BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


rINA’S INTERNAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS RESPONSIBLE FOR TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


ANGLO-BRAZILIAN TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


MR 
The ninety-first annual general meeting 
of the Bank of London & South America 
‘Limited will be held on March 31st in 
London. 
The following is am extract from the 
aatement by the chairman, _Mr_ Francis 
M. G. Glyn, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 


December 31, 1952: 

The reference to Latin America in the 
Queen’s Speech opening Parliament in 
November may justifiably be taken as some 
encouragement to everyone who has com- 
mercial interests in Latin America, and I 
interpret the reference as a promise that the 
Government will do everything feasible to 
» increase of trade between the 


promote ar 
Republics of Latin America and the United 
Kingdom. Your Bank is naturally most 


interested in any plans that may be designed 
to achieve such a revival, and the events of 
the vear deserve close attention, in that they 
indicate certain trends and prompt certain 
suggestions for the future. 


Broadly speaking, the symptoms of cur- 
tailed British exports are the same in both 
the dollar and the non-dollar countries of 
Latin America ; but the causes are radically 
different. The direct cause of the decline 
in British shipments to. the non-dollar 
countries is the control and restriction im- 
posed by these countries on their imports— 
somewhat belatedly on the past of Brazil— 
which has been necessary where their foreign 
exchange earnings have declined because of 
brinking exports. Such matters are beyond 
our control, and we can only hope for im- 
provements in the future. With the dollar 
countries, the facts are rather 
diferent. The exporting and marketing 
capacity and the geographical proximity of 
the United States are obstacles that Britain, 

ears of involuntary absence from the 
area, 18 fin ling it hard to overcome, but in 
‘avour of genuine European endeavours is a 
tendency among Latin Americans to want 
‘0 show their commercial] independente by 


_——, from markets other than the 


however, 


DOLLAR ACCOUNT COUNTRIES 


It is no coincidence that in Latin America 
the countries with the most liberal foreign 
trade policies are, economically speaking, the 
least developed. A word of warning may be 
needed against undue optimism as to the 
Possible results for Britain’s economy of a 
vigorous export drive towards the dollar 
account countries. The fact that these 






























































the fact that they have liberal trade policies 
both derive from their fairly consistent posi- 
ton of dollar solvency. This they have been 
able to maintain because, in such relatively 
undeveloped economies, the popular demand 
‘r consumer goods is limited by a low 
average individual income, and there is only 
@ small capacity for the purchase of industrial 
aw materials and capital equipment. Where 
he natural demand for imports of all kinds 
“Ses not exceed a country’s exporting capa- 
ty, there is obviously little need to place 
y. cuions on foreign trade and exchange. 
pn addition to the obstacle of limited pur- 

‘sing power, it must not be forgotten that, 
xcluding Mexico, the 13  dollar-account 
Publics have a total population of 32 










































































































countries are dollar-accouat countries and 


FRANCIS M. G. GLYN’S STATEMENT 


millions, which is only a little over a third of 
the population of the six non-dollar 
countries, 


None of this is intended to imply that the 
export drive is not worth making: most 
emphatically it is, but it is desirable to see 
the facts in proper proportion. It is of 
interest, moreover, that an appreciable in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the popu- 
lation, such as can be achieved by invest- 
ment on a large scale—primarily from 
foreign sources since internal savings are 
limited—almost inevitably involves some 
measure of industrialisation, which is always 
likely to be accompanied by the control of 
imports. The tendency is then towards the 
exclusion of consumer goods that compete 
with the products of domestic industries or 
which absorb foreign exchange that may be 
required for more important capital goods. 


ARGENTINA 


In Argentina we have seen months of 
unsatisfactory negotiations terminate in an 
agreement that in its paucity reflects the 
reduced state of Argentina’s economy after 
two years of drought, and the low level to 
which her sterling reserves have fallen. The 
Argentine Government considered it wiser, 
in the interests of economic development, to 
devote much of the country’s foreign ex- 
change holdings to stockpiling, in the fear 
that war might spread from Korea and, for 
the third time, cut off essential supplies. 
From this policy pursued in 1951 arises the 
chronic lack of foreign exchange that has 
made trading with Argentina extremely 
difficult all through 1952. The recent im- 
provement in agricultural conditions, how- 
ever, should result in exportable surpluses 
with which Argentina can begin to pay her 
way again, and the change in General 
Perén’s agrarian policy will help to build up 
reserves for the future. 


Perhaps we should not blame the British 
negotiators for their failure to secure more 
positive assurances or concessions in Britain’s 
favour—especially as regards the remittance 
of profits and the claims of British share- 
holders in the former public utility com- 
panies. Nevertheless I feel that a more 
definite undertaking to allot some proportion 
of exchange resources to financial services 
when the present acute shortage has been 
ovecome might have been obtained. But, 
since the British representatives have been 
negotiating with a country that has run down 
its exchange resources—even the reserves 
normally held as currency backing—to an 
excessively low level, and is only now begin- 
ing to recover from an incipient slump, it 
could hardly be expected that they should 
obtain any immediate results. In the cir- 
cumstances it would perhaps be pertinent to 
ask what the British Government expected 
to gain by entering into negotiations with 
Argentina. 


BRAZIL 


Trade between Brazil and Britain, which 
had been slowing down during the year, 
virtually came to a halt when in June the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department sus- 
pended its usual facilities for shipments to 
Brazil. The Department was criticised for 
withdrawing insurance just when it was most 
needed, but its action is justified by the fact 





that Britain's economy does not at present 
allow her to make unrequited exports, nor is 
it the Department’s function to finance loans 
to importing countries abroad. It could even 
be argued that, since this decision of the 
Department’s was needed to draw the atten- 
tion of the majority of British exporters to 
the state of affairs in Brazil, it might have 
been taken earlier, and so might have 
checked the growth of Brazil’s indebtedness 
to Britain at an earlier stage. 


If the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
makes a loan to Brazil that would partially 
cover her dollar indebtedness, and promote 
a restoration of trade between Brazil and the 
United States, the question naturally arises 
whether Britain should or could make a 
similar loan for the same purpose. Brazil's 
Sterling arrears at the end of the year 
amounted to nearly £59m.; and there is 
a case for the Brazilian and British Govern- 
ments agreeing to recognise the facts and to 
assume the responsibilities inherent in the 
situation: the Brazilian importers should be 
relieved of their exchange liabilities, and the 
British exporters should no longer have to 
bear a heavy burden of involuntarily granted 
credits which is hampering their activities. 
Only by some such agreement could prepara- 
tions be made for the resumption of trade ; 
but it is obvious that such an arrangément 
would be self-defeating if it succeeded only 
in restoring to trade a freedom to run into 
similar difficulties within a few months. Any 
measures designed to restore fluidity to trade 
must be accompanied by others for the main- 
tenance of trade on a sound foundation, and 
must provide for the service of any funding 
operation. The clearing. up of the present 
payments difficulties would be an essential 
preliminary to the successful operation of the 
new exchange regulations, for example ; and 
there is something to be said for the two 
Governments entering into discuésions for 
the removal of all other obstacles impeding 
the continuance and growth of Angio- 
Brazilian trade. The United States and 
other countries that have been trading with 
Brazil wil not delay in seeking to overcome 
their difficulties ; it would be deplorable if 
Britain were slower than her competitors. 


COMPETITION 


There is little doubt that, especially in the 
dollar account countries, our chief competitor 
—apart from the United States, which pre- 
dominates by a large margin—is Western 
Germany, whose exports to Latin American 
countries have increased enormously. Ger- 
many, having no rearmament programme to 
fulfil, and having na equivalent to the 
Commonwealth, has every opportunity and 
incentive to establish herself in Latin 
American markets, where, as I have said, 
European connections are welcomed. Other 
European countries, and also Japan, are simi- 
larly competing efficiently and strenuously, 
and the British position is nothing to be 
complacent about. At the same time, neither 
we nor the Germans should have any illusions 
about the United States. The countries of 
Europe have to export in order to pay their 
way, but the productivity and strength of the 
United States is such that she is and will 
continue to be a major exporter to Latin 


America and importer of Latin American raw 
materials, whatever Europe’s activity may be 
in this field. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S SPEECH 


The annual meeting of the Abbey National 
Building Society was held at the Wigmore 
Hall, Wigmore Street, London, W.1, on 
Friday, February 27, 1953. 

Sir Harold Bellman, DL, JP, LLD,. chair- 
man of the Society, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: 

Before I review the accounts, I must refer 
to the knighthood which has been conferred 
upon the Society’s managing director. That 
honour has delighted his more immediate 
friends and colleagues and, I am sure, the 
pleasure is shared equally by members of the 
Society. 

The total assets have now reached the 
figure of £153,974,000, being an increase of 
£17,300,000 in the 12 months. 


That is a gratifying measure of expansion. 
It rests very largely upon the substantial 
volume of money which the Society received 
on share account during the year, the income 
by way of new share payments reaching the 
record total of £28,014,000. That testifies 
more eloquently than any words to the 
confidence which the saving public has in the 
Society. 


NEW MORTGAGE RECORD 


With an income of this magnitude, it was 
possible: for the Society to establish a new 
record in its loans upon mortgage, which last 
year for the first time exceeded £30 million. 
The Society continued, as in the past, to 
conduct its mortgage business on the most 
prudent lines. The basis of values has been, 
wnd remains, a thoroughly conservative one, 
which discounts purely transitory influences. 
Our total of mortgages, now standing at 
{133 million, is therefore a very well secured 
spread as it is throughout the length 
und breadth of the country, and reinforced 
by the excellent personal covenants of our 
borrowers. 


asset, 


A glance at our balance sheet reveals its 
outstanding strength. Thus, Trustee securi- 
ties and cash at bank and in hand amounted 
to £19,410,000, whilst the general reserve now 
stands at £6 million, with the total reserve 
provision no less than £7,197,000. Altogether, 
the position is one which affords ample ground 
for confidence. 


CHANGES IN RATES 


During the past year considerable changes 
were effected in the building societies’ interest 
rate structure. As members will be aware, 
such changes are comparatively infrequent. 
Building societies do not change their rates 
with minor changes in other interest rates. 
Essentially, they are sensitive only to appre- 
citable changes in the long-term rate of 
interest, and it was in response to such a 
change that the building societies undertook 
the revisions made effective during the year. 
The changed circumstances were- signalised 
by the increase in the bank rate from 24 per 
cent to 4 per cent by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget speech in March. 


In saying this, however, I do not suggest 
that our rates of interest will vary with every 
change in bank rate, whether upwards or 
downwards, but in the context of events 
associated with last March, the upward move- 
ment in bank rate was of quite exceptional 
importance. This change in the bank rate, 
with the concomitant changes in other interest 
rates, was part of a concerted and long over- 
due drive against inflationary tendencies 
which were threatening to get out of hand. 
Thanks to the vigorous application of this 
policy, much of that danger has been reduced, 


although it is too easly to say that it has been 
eliminated. 

At all events, a change in the whole climate 
of interest rates was evident, and the building 
societies, as responsible constituents of the 
economic system, could not remain outside 
its influence. Thus the Society’s rate of 
interest on share accounts was raised (with 
effect from April 1, 1952) to 24 per cent per 
annum, and on ordinary deposit accounts to 
2 per cent per annum, with income tax borne 
by the Society in each case. Those rates, 
I should add, are equivalent to £4 15s. 3d. 
in the case of shares and to £3 16s. 2d. in the 
case of deposits, to those liable to income tax 
at the current standard rate. 


With those changes, building society rates 
of interest continued to be fully competitive 
with other comparable rates of interest, 
especially when account is taken of the pre- 
eminent degree of security assciated with 
building society investments. I am aware 
that in some few instances societies are offer- 
ing to investors rates of interest in éxcess of 
those which I have indicated. 


Whatever may be said for or against this 
policy, I would only add this: the Abbey 
National prefers to pay the rates of interest 
on those shares and deposits strongly urged 
by the Building Societies Association, and 
which are adopted by the great majority of 
societies in the country since, as a result, it 
need charge no more than the generally 
accepted rate of interest for mortgage accom- 
modation. In consequence, it is able to 
attract the discriminating borrower who, 
because of the good quality of his security, 
will naturally decline to pay any rate of 
interest in excess of the standard mortgage 
rate, where such a rate is or may be charged. 


As from July 1, 1952, the rate of interest 
on old mortgages was raised from 4 per cent 
to 44 per cent under the terms of the mort- 
gage deed, the rate of interest on current 
advances to oOwner-occupiers having been 
raised to that figure in March, 1952. The 
board decided upon these steps, and especi- 
ally so far as old borrowers were concerned, 
with reluctance, but also with the conviction 
that this step was fully justified and equitable. 


It should be noted that the 4} per cent 
mortgage rate is no higher than the rate 
which was effective before the second world 
war, and there are few major services of this 
kind which show no increase as compared 
with before the war. Tangible evidence of 
the board’s sense of equity and public spirit 
in these matters is to be found in the very 
large sums which were voluntarily rebated to 
old borrowers in recent years when the level 
of interest rates fell. 


MR STANLEY RAMSEY’S SPEECH 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, FRIBA (deputy 
chairman), in seconding the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: 


The present year commences with more 
favourable conditions for those people who 
wish to acquire a new home of their own 
than any since the close of the recent war. 


The decision of the Government to do away 
with the Development Charges will go a long 
way towards resolving one of the important 
uncertainties of housebuilding and restor- 
ing confidence. Theoretically, there was a 
good deal to be said for the idea of the 
community benefiting by the accretion of 
capital values due to the growth of the neigh- 
bourhood rather than the individual 
developers. 


In practice, the idea has been found to be 


impracticable. There were ¢: lifficulei 
in valuation and the resulting rpes ied 

. - ed VALI 
widely from one neighbourho.: 5, Another 


and sonretimes within the sam- 


ICALLY, 


* 


NEW CONDITIONS OF LICENSING 


From the first of January th 


wishing to build a house of » une a 
1,000 square feet and not requ: g an ‘aa 
sive amount of softwood timber }\s an ent 
matic right for a licence from 4 Loa 
Authority. In the same way 2 builder m 
put up houses for letting or selliinz, in blade 
of twelve, and, it is understood, may apply 


for successive licences for a sin 


. iar number 
In certain circumstances houses of a larpy 
size may be permitted according to the 
requirements of a locality and th. restrictive 
covenants, if any. 

This partial “ turning on of the tap” should 
in time produce houses for sc Thougit 
if “ the tap ” could be turned on ; little more 
fully and, say, all houses costing up to {3,00 
(which at today’s prices represents a hous 
costing something about £1,000 before the 
war) could be built without the necessity g 
a livence the “trickle” would probably 
become a flow. 

The only way, in my opinion, to prodyx 


a good and a cheap house is by mass produ 
tion under conditions in which 


€ producer 
has a direct financial interest he result 
This has been amply exemplified :n the motor 
trade, where the comparatively cheap standard 
car produced in large quant may be 


compared with: the high-grade type whoe 
price makes it prohibitive except for te 
favoured few. We know that the standad 
models need not be cheap and neith 


need the standard house. 
I should like to conclude by offering 


personal congratulations to Sir Bue 
Wycherley on his recent honour. | know @ 
no one who so richly deserves such an honou, 
or whose record and character w:!! do more» 
enrich the order to which he has been nish} 

The report and accounts were adopted 


The Society’s auditors, Mr Harold Lakemaa, 
FCA, Mr R. T. Walters, TD, MA, FCA, and 
Mr A. W. White, FCA, were re-elected. Se 
Harold Bellman, DL, JP, LLD, Mr Stanly 
C. Ramsey, FRIBA, and Mr F. Morte 
Walsh, MC, FRICS, were duly re-elected ® 
the board. 


SIR BRUCE WYCHERLEY’S REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, managing 
director of the Society, said: 


It is my obligation to thank you, Mr Chait 
man, and you, Mr Deputy Chairman, for the 
generous terms in which you have conveyed 
your congratulations upon my knighthoot 
On this the occasion of the Socicty’s annual 
meeting, I am doubly delighted ind grateful 
that you should have referred to me in such 
very kind words. I am deeply conscious of 
my indebtedness to the Society for the opps 
tunity of service which it has g:ven me 
for the friendships which I have bea 
privileged to form. 

The growth which the accoun's reflect i 


a steady and solidly based cxpansit 
Prudence is at all times our watchword 


overns us at every turn of our aCtiVitich 4 


ere is no direction in whch ome 
soundness has been sacrificed to the gt 
the Sotiety. From every poin' 


moo 


are entrusted to our cal 


of view out 


lance sheet reflects great strengih and a 
am sure, be read with satisfaction by ® 
whose savings 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 


MARCH 7, 1953. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


\ YEAR OF EXPANSION AND PROGRESS 


' FACTORS INFLUENCING PERSONAL SAVINGS REVIEWED 







The general meeting of the 
Co-operative nanent Building Society was 
¢ beld on Fel 28th in London. The 
OM vscsident, Mr Ilarry L, Score, im the course 
. of his speech : 
; REVIEW OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
3 In moving the adoption of the directors’ 
ly report and statement of accounts for 1952, 
t. « is my pleasure to give you some details 
t of a vear ot ness in which the. society has 
i MEME made excellent progress and achieved most 
re gratifying re It has been a year of rapid 
expansion, due to the greatly increased flow 
id of share moneys, which at £15,700,000, were 
A practically double the 1951 figure and resulted 
" mm a net increase in share balances of 
y £10,900,000 
Mortgage advances at £11,400,000 were 
x {2 million higher than in 1951. There was 
i no lack of good mortgage business during the 
\ year, and although the assessment of securi- 
ties and the making of loans were done with 
x due care and circumspection, your board 
é had no difficulty in finding an outlet for the 
r increased funds available. 
Total assets amounted to £74,746,194, an 
a increase of (8,057,145 during the year. They 
d have more than doubled since 1944, 
x 
¥ HOUSING PROGRESS 
d The Government, despite its preoccupation 
‘t with the balance of trade and the country’s 
gold and dollar reserves, has continued to 
. give priority to housing. To building socie- 
: ties thi t heartening. 
{ There those who feel that too much 
i emphasis being placed on the drive 
0 for more uses. It is argued that 
4 if statutory rents were raised substantially 
{ that step iid lead to a more economical 
. use of existing housing accommedation, as a 
‘ esult of which the housing shortage would 
. sapidly disappear. It is true that a rise in 
: existing would tend to. reduce 
. demand But it would certainly: not 
» reduce the need for better housing con- 
citens ; nor would it relieve the Minister of 
Housing of the responsibility for the replace- 
ment of thousands of worn-out and sub- 
standard houses which no amount of repairs 
will rai en to a minimum standard. 
ag Before we can begin to pull down all the 
houses w ire a danger to health, it is 
ite essential ld at as high an annual rate 
he BS possib! 
ad 
: THE TREND OF PROPERTY VALUES 
il cee Sreater restriction of credit, 
4 ees rates, and the prospect of more 
af reese is NOt surprising that through- 
eur the greiter part Of 1952 prices of exist- 
a eng hou ended to fall. But i id 
nd ee ded to fall. But it wou be 
Seren’ wool) eee that this downward 
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notice b e 


jy nO me; 


| necessarily continue in 1953. 
' cxusting houses are influenced 
‘cnt by the cost of building new 


that cost at the present time is’ 


| ‘oO prevent any further sharp 
“xusting house prices. Indeed, it 
that in one or two areas, 


“i some 15 per cent to 20 per cent 


-. prices have tended to harden a 
November. " 


‘on to high building costs, it 


‘NS Certain what the trend of the 


price of land is going to be, but with the 
abolition of the development charge, and the 
greater building activity which will take place 
on privately owned land, it may be that there 
will be an upward trend in the price of land 
which is favourably located. 


SAVINGS TRENDS 


Much has been said and written about the 
imadequacy of savings. Attention has been 
drawn to the fact that, according to official 
estimates, net savings from all sources—per- 
sonal, corporate and public—were in 1951 a 
long way from matching up with the capital 
investment needs of the country, and that 
the capital investment which took place is 
being paid for in the main by draining 
reserves or by credit from other countries. 

I do not think that anyone would wish to 
controvert the facts taken as a whole, or to 
deny that the position is disturbing. But it 
would be a pity if, from the general position 
in regard to savings, an impression were to 
be gained that there has been a considerable 
change for the worse in the habits of ordi- 
nary men and women,.and that they have 
become thriftless, careless of the future, and 
improvident in their outlook. It is true that 
estimates prepared by the Central Statistical 
Office indicate that the net amount of per- 
sonal saving in 1951 was no more than 
£98 million—a comparatively small amount 
judged by the past. But the estimate is 
stated to be subject to a large margin of 
error. In any case, it is a net figure, and at 
the present time it is of some significance 
to look at the two aspects of savings—the 
savings effort which is being made on the 
one hand, and the dis-saving which is being 
effected on the other. 

The amounts which are held in National 
Savings, in building societies, in accumulated 
life assurance premiums, and in payments to 
friendly societies, trade unions, superannua- 
tion funds, and so on, are really quite impres- 
sive. The total balances in these various 
forms at the end of 1938 was £4,260 million. 
At the efid of 1947 they stood at £10,080 
million, and at the end of 1950 had further 
increased to £10,940 million. The amount 
which is being added net each year at present 
is not large, but this can be attributed not 
to a decline in the amount invested, but to 
the large volume of withdrawals which is 
taking place. Especially does this apply to 
the National Savings group, which comprises 
Savings Certificates, Pest and Trustee 
Savings Banks, and Defence Bonds. The 
amount flowing into National Savings in 1952 
was {£931 million, compared with £238 
million in 1938. Withdrawals totalled 
£1,018 million, compared with £208 
million for 1938. Notwithstanding changed 
money values, it is evident from these figures 
alone that there is plenty of — being 
put away by people who are in the habit of 
using these classes of savings media. And this 
applies equally to life assurance premium 
payments and to other popular forms of 
saving. If only so much were not beipg taken 
out ! ; 

In considering the problem of the adequacy 
of personal savings as a whole, it is desirable 


to examine the reasons for the high rate at. 


which savings are now being spent. During 
the war years, and for some little time after 
the end of the war, many persons saved more 
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than they would normally have done, and 
many saved who would not in the ordinary 
way have saved at all. 


Thus a large number of people accumulated 
cash balances of amounts larger than they 
Were accustomed to maintain as sav- 
ings. In the last five years or so 
there has been a huge back-log of demand 
for household equipment and furnishings on 
the part of existing families, and also of young 
couples getting married, the latter being just 
the people likely to use savings and gratuities 
for furnishing a home. Added to that, the 
rising cost of living has been exerting its 
pressure—and the savings balance is again 
the buffer. 


Having regard to these facts, is it sur- 
prising that the rate of withdrawal of savings 
is so high ? What is far more remarkable 
is that in the face of all demands the National 
Savings Movement has been able to attract 
sufficient new moneys to prevent its balances 
from diminishing severely. It does mean that 
there is an appreciable amount of genuine 
saving going on, and there is little evidence 
to warramt the view that social security 
provisions have discouraged saving. 


How the war years affected National 
Savings is reflected by the much more satis- 
factory experience of building societies in 
regard to receipts and withdrawals. In the 
postwar years building society withdrawals 
have been very steady indeed, and each year 
there has been a considerable increase in the 
total balances—so much so, indeed, that 
between 1945 and 1951 the liability to share- 
holders increased from £605 million to £1,054 
million. But building societies did not 
experience any large influx of money during 
the war years, and have not thepefore had to 
meet withdrawals of abnormal proportions in 
the postwar -years. 

The directors’ report and statement of 
accounts were adopted. 


BOW MAKER LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Bowmaker Limited was held on March 
Sth at Bournemouth, Mr E. R. Bardsley (the 
chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


For the year ended October 31, 1952, 
profits before taxation exceeded by a con- 
siderable margin those for the previous year, 
which themselves constituted a record in the 
history of the company. Consolidated. profit 
before taxation was £378,013 compared with 
£277,003 in the previous year. Taxation 
requires no less than £249,595 which leaves 
us with £128,418 compared with. £123,316. 


Your directors have felt it to be in the 
best interests of shareholders to repeat the 
same final dividend of 74 per cent making 
10 per cent for the year ; £45,000 has been 
placed to general reserve and £40,553 is 
carried forward. ~ 


The group has made satisfactory progress 
during the year and all sections of our actiyi- 
ties have contributed to the improved result. 


Although under present conditions other 
activities are making a most useful contribu- 
tion, hire-purchase finance remains our 
principle business and our main function. 


Changes in the pattern of international 
trade are producing rapid reactions in home 
markets. A stable and healthy home market 
is essential to a competitive export trade and 
hire purchase must be an important factor in 
stabilisation at home. I believe that the 
activities in which we are- engaged have an 
important and vital part to play and I retain 
the confidence I expressed last year in the 
abiliry of your company to overcome the 
difficulties and to take advantage of the 
opportunities that will come its way. : 

The report was adopted. 
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CENTRAL LINE 


SISAL ESTATES 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


MR E. W. BOVILL’S STATEMENT 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Central Line Sisal Estates, Limited, was held 
on February 27th, in London, Mr E. W. 
Bovill (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accdunts show a consolidated profit for 
the year of £169,967, compared with 
£155,111 in respect of the previous year. 
This figure is arrived at after charging all 
expenses, including rotation planting, 
London administration expenses, deprecia- 
tion on buildings, machinery, transport, etc., 
and also after providing for the loss incurred 
during the year in respect of Wami farm. 


It has been our practice in the past to 
deduct from the net proceeds of sales the 
charge incurred each year in respect of sisal 
export tax, This. year, as you will see from 
the accounts, we have departed from this 
procedure and have included this item 
separately, thus showing our sale proceeds 
figure of £374,511 on an f.o.b. basis. The 
appropriate comparative figures in respect of 
the previous year have also been adjusted. 

Taxation absorbs £76,631, against £86,869 
last year. Profit and loss account has been 
credited with the sum of £8,500. This sum 
represents a net overprovision for taxation in 
respect of previous years and is therefore 
surplus to our estimated taxation liabilities 
to date. 


The directors of the subsidiary company 
have written off preliminary expenses 
amounting to £3,213 and are carrying for- 
ward to 1952-53 a balance of £71,512. 


SISAL PRICES 


There has recently been a very serious fall 
in the price of sisal, No. 1 grade to-day 
being quoted at about £90 per ton cif. 
against £220 a year ago. Although we do 
not take a despondent view of the market it 
is undeniable that the outlook is uncertain, 
and despite the group having earned a higher 
profit than in 1950-51, the Board feel com- 
pelled to recommend a final dividend of 
25 per cent, less tax, against 30 per cent a 
year ago, making a total of 30 per cent, less 
tax, for the year. 


Pangawe’s production of 1,040 tons of fibre 
was disappointing, due to the shortage of 
water and mechanical breakdowns which for 
so long have beset this magnificent estate. 
Contrary to past experience, shortage of 
labour did not materially prejudice produc- 
tion because we were better off than usual 
for cutters. In the field, notably in reclama- 
tion work, lack of labour caused us to fall 
behind in our programmes, but every effort 
is being made to make good these shortfalls. 
Our subsidiary, Kingolwira Sisal Estate, 
Limited, produced 1,070 tons of fibre. 


NEW FACTORY 


A year ago I said that we were proposing 
to solve our water problem at Pangawe by 
drawing from the Ngerengere river, and that 
the work of laying down the pipeline and 
erecting a pumping station was in hand. I 
also said that the Board had in mind having 
to erect a central electric power station to 
serve both Pangawe and Kingolwira. 


What I could not then tell you, because it 
would have been premature to do so, was 
that we were at that time, in conjunction 
with the board of our subsidiary company, 
Kingolwira Sisal Estate, Limited, eady 


considering a scheme drawn up by the 
London consulting engineer, Mr P. Eyre, for 
a central factory with its own generating 
station to serve both estates. Our subsidiary 
decided to proceed with this project as they 
were satisfied that it was the surest way of 
materially reducing costs of production. 
During my recent visit to East Africa the 
construction work was going ahead faster than 
was expected and it was hoped that before 
the close of the calendar year the central 
factory would be ready to handle all Pan- 
gawe’s output, 


When this large undertaking has been 
completed the group will have one thor- 
oughly up-to-date factory instead of two anti- 
quated ones the modernising of which would 
have been very costly and perhaps not wholly 
satisfactory, three decorticators instead of 
two, thus enabling one to be in reserve for 
emergencies and to facilitate maintenance, 
and an assured water supply from a new 
pumping station on the Ngerengere river. 
The capital cost of the new factory, less the 
sum it is hoped to realise from the sale .of 
redundant machinery, is estimated at about 
£78,000, a commitment which has only been 
brought within reach by the conservative 
dividend policy followed. 


Lower costs of production should result 
from an assured water supply, cheaper power 
and lower transport costs, fewer mechanical 
failures, less costly waste disposal and im- 
at efficiency in the preparation of the 

bre. 


Our Wami farm again had a bad year, 
largely due to lack of rain. After disappoint- 
ing results in three successive years the board 
have naturally given very careful considera- 
tion to whether this enterprise should be 
carried on or not. They have decided that it 
should be given a further trial because else- 
where, under comparable conditions, good 
results have been achieved by methods we 
propose to adopt. Our immediate problem is 
to find the particular seed maize we want 
which, owing to last year’s drought, is very 
scarce. But if we cannot get it, we hope at 
least to achieve, by improved methods, better 
results with the seed we now have on hand. 


VISITS TO THE ESTATE 


During the year under review the estates 
were visited by my colleague, Mr Bosanquet 
and myself, and I have only just returned 
from another visit. I am very pleased to be 
able to report that I found the labour position 
on our sisal estate and that of our subsidiary 
much better than it was a year ago. Pangawe, 
although still short of general labour, had all 
the cutters it required, and Kingolwira was up 
to strength. 


Costs of production on Pangawe remain a 
great deal too high. This is largely attribut- 
able to our old troubles of water shortage and 
mechanical ,breakdowns. These problems 
should gradually disappear as the central 
factory comes into operation. Until it does 
I see no great hope of lower production costs. 


In the early part of the current year our 
Pangawe factory had to close down for 
machinery repairs, but I am glad to say that 
production to date is catching up on the esti- 
mate of 985 tons of fibre for the year. 
Kingolwira’s production is keeping pace with 
its estimate of 1,100 tons. 

The report was adopted, and the meeting 


terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man and staff at home and abroad. 
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BRITISH TYRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCcTs 


GROUP’S WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 


The twenty-ninth annual gene! meet 
of the British Tyre and Rubbe: Com a 
Limited, will be held on March 24th 
Caxton Hall, London. ' 


The following is an extract from the Stat 
ment by the chairman, Mr C. G. G Hevea 
which has been circulated with the report 
yy oa for the year ended September 


The adverse change in trading condit 
referred to last year continued to dey 
throughout the remainder of 1952. Cong. 
quently, the group profit before taxation 
shows a reduction of approximately 12 per 
cent, the actual figures being £,1,907,235, as 
against £2,158,333. The total taxation charge 
amounted to £1,166,602, which absorbs 6j 
per cent of the total profit of the yey 
Having regard to the overall results for the 
year, the board feels justified in recommen. 
ing the same total distribution on the ordi. 
nary stock as last year, namely 22! per cent 


10ns 
elop 


Today British industry as a whole in over 
seas markets is up against strong economic 
forces and relentless foreign competition 
often supported by subsidies and incentives 


The Government must, by lowering th 
present burden of taxation, restore the incen- 
tives which are so vitally necessary if the 
healthy growth of industry is to be assured. 


WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


The programme of product development 
established throughout the group continues 
to make good progress. A new BTR technical 
product known as Pluvicor is now being used 
in the construction of BTR multi-ply fir- 
resistant conveyor belting, which, having 
passed all the required tests, has been fully 
approved by the National Coal Board for ux 
underground. 


During the year the division of the grow 
responsible for the manufacture of special 
technical products also recorded substantul 
progress. Under this heading are included 
rubber coverings for the paper-making, print- 
ing, textile, dyeing, bleaching and othe 
industries, linings of pipes and tanks for the 
chemical and allied industries, rubber-lined 
bearings for ocean-going vessels and sub 
mersible pumps, high-pressure hose for ait- 
craft and numerous industrial purposes, and 
vibro insulators for the equipment of plant 
and machinery where problems of vibration 
are involved 


It is pleasing to be able to say that aircraft 
equipment manufactured by the group is 8 
one form or another fitted to most of the 
major aircraft at present produced in this 
country. 


The group’s products cover a wide field 
and include BTR gilt-edged motor-car and 
giant tyres, transmission, conveyor and elev 
tor belting, industrial V belts, domestic a 
industrial hoses, mouldings, extrusions 
rubber footwear, all of which carry the BTR 
trade mark, rubber and ebonite products # 
great variety branded Silvertown, and a com 
plete range of sports goods which carry the 
Spalding name. All these continue t enjoy 
the reputation for high quality which hs 
always been associated with the manufacture 
of the group. With such diversity of mame 
facture, the board—in spite of the presel 
trading difficulties—considers that the, group 
of companies with its strong financial 1 


sources is well equipped to face the 
with confidence. 
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S;COND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST, LIMITED 


{Ee AGAIN A RECORD 


GROSS IN‘ 

MR ALASTAIR C, BLAIR’S REVIEW 

The seve ourth amnual general meet- 
‘ag of Sec ush Assets Trust was held 
Blair, chair presiding. 

Underno the chairman’s review : 

This yea -counts again shew a record 
for our gross income, but the imcrease of 
£3,000 on ! vear’s figure of £238,000 is 
much less ve have been used to during 


the past few ye irs—during the past ten years 
we have aln doubled our gross income— 
and in view of the current outlook I think 
we shall do well for the timé being if we 
's present level, After paying 


maintain 1! 

the ordinary dividend there is this year a 
surplus of 392, which gives ample cover 
for the d 

For one more year—I953—we do not 


expect 10 { rofits tax, but thereafter we 


shall have ‘up our deficiencies in liability 
of past ye If there had been no defi- 
cencies carried forward profits tax for 1952 
would have reduced earnings on the ordinary 
stock by some 5 per cent. This gives some 
indication of the extent to which earnings for 
1954 will be affected, unless this tax is altered 
or abolished 

During the year our tax liability has been 
brought up to date, and we no longer require 
to keep such a large sum in Our tax feserve. 
We are accordingly transferring £50,000 from 
this to general reserve ; amd taking £50,000 
from the balance carried forward on revenue 
account we bring up the gemeral reserve to 
£700,000 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


The valuation of our investments shows an 
appreciation of 41.23 per cent over the figure 


at which they stamd im the balance sheet, 
which is reduction on the appreciation 
figure of 44.89 per cent last year. As usual 
the London premium on dollar investments 


has been ignored. Ip the present state of 
uncertainty your directors consider the pro- 
portion of investments overseas will stand the 


company in good stead. Approximately 8 per 
cent of our funds is im shert-dated securities, 
which places us in a good position to take 
advantage of favourable investment oppor- 
tunities. This does not include the income 
reserve fund, which is also invested short. 


DOUBLE TAXATION RELIEF 


The ment of our claims for double 
taxation relief has brought up sharply the 
anon tlect of UK income tax law upon 
those of our stockholders who reclaim tax 
educted irom their dividends. Those stock- 
holders wi! have realised that the amount of 


r £ of dividend has been 


getting n each of the last few years. It 
— nil for 1953 and 1954, and will 


« @ very small amount in succeeding years, 
and I wish co explain how this comes about. 


_ Under various international, double taxa- 
‘en agreements, the income received by com- 
‘mies in this country, whether direetly or 
Indirectly. from investments overseas, is 
pcneved from UK imeome tax to the extent 
os it has actually berne tax im the countries 
ne howe t Comes. Under UK income tax 
ete vets While tax at _ full stand standard 
rate (at present 9s. 6d. im the £) must be 


ducted | ‘om all dividends, the amount of 
: which may be reclaimed by stockholders 
nt hable to pay the full rate is limited, not 





to the amount, but to the theoretical rate 
of UK income tax actually paid by the com- 
pany. 


The calculation of this rate is a complicated 


and length proceeding and it is -therefore 
necessary the inspector of taxes to fix 


 @ provisional rate for intimation to our stock- 


helders on the back of each dividend counter- 
foil. Now that final figures for past years are 
being agreed it transpires that the provisional 
rates were too high. To adjust matters the 
rate is to be stated at nil for 1953 and 1954, 
and no reclaims will be possible for those 
two years. 

I much regret that our taxation law should 
bear so hardly on investors who have small 
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incomes fer whom trust company stocks 
should be particularly suitable. Those hold- 
ing our i stock have received the 
comfort of increased diyidends, but preference 


stockholders with small incomes are severely © 


— It 1s to be hoped that if income tax 
comes to be rewritten, when the Royal 
Commission reports, the opportunity will be 
taken to rectify this glaring mjustice. 

Apart from this unfortunate matter, I fee! 
that stockholders will be satished with our 
report, and I hope that we shall be able to 
maintain our position during the current 
year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





THE BRITON FERRY STEEL ™ 
COMPANY LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The sixty-fifth annual i neral meeting of 
the company was held on Thursday, March 5, 
1953, when the chairman, Colonel J. M. 
Bevan, presided. 


The chairman, commenting on the profits 
of the group, stated that, while the total 
manufacturing and trading ‘profit for the year 
was at a very high level, he wished to 
emphasise that a considerable portion had 
been due again to premiums obtained in 
export markets on the sale of sheets and 
timplates, but that, since the end of the year, 
these premiums had suffered a severe reduc- 
tion. Also, the demand for timplates had 
fallen off very considerably and stocks in the 
hands of consumers and also at works had 
increased very rapidly, this being partly due 
to the many continuing restrictions on the 
use agd sale of tinplates both at home and 
abroad. These restrictions, fortunately, had 
recently been withdrawn. 


The introduction of a new cold reduction 
plant had added considerably to the capacity 
of the tinplate trade and, in consequence, it 
had become mecessary for the company to 
close permanently about one half of their 


mills, leaving two tinplate works (comprising 
12 mills) still in production. 


Their subsidiary—the Neath Steel Sheet 
and Galv Company Limited—had been 
largely modernised, and was operating most 
successfully. 


ae company’s subsidiary re-rolling works 

Londen Works (Barlews) 

Sinema also had a very satisfactory 
year, and prospects remained good. 

The margin of profit on the steel manufac- 
turing side had been very disappointing, due 
to heavy increases in cost of materials and 
supplies, which had not been covered in the 
selling prices. These low profit margins, 
together with the present heavy rate of taxa- 
tion, made it impossible for adequate provi- 
sion to be made for the replacement and 
modernisation of plant. 

Col. J. M. Bevan retired on September 30, 
1952, from the managing directorship of the 
parent company—a position he had held for 
29 years. He would, however, continue as 
chairman of the company and its subsidiaries. 
Mr A. H. L. Eccles and Mr K. M. Jones had 
been appointed managing directors. 


The chairman expressed his thanks to all 
the executives, staff, and employees for the 
very loyal support they had given him during 
his many years as managing director of the 
company. 


The trading results of the group for the year ended September 27, 1952, were as 



































ee 12 months to 6 months to 
Sept. ee Sept. 29, aoe 
Manufacturing and Trading Profit... hes san £925, £392, 
United Kingdom Taxation... a oak idan 560,229 232,337 
365,174 180,385 
Add— 
Exceptional and non-recurring items ‘ 25,944 (a) 110,583 
391,118 290,968 
Deduct— 
— attributable to interests of out- 
ide shareholders £38,708 £21,819 
proae retained Subsidiary Com- 
panies eg ee 119,055 62,418 
157,763 84,237 
Balance of Profit available to Parent Company sa 233,355 206,731 
Allocated— 
Dividends less tax— 
On 5%, Preference Stock ... an * ani 13,271 6,125 
On Ordinary Stock abe ie a sli 22,849 11,425 
36,120 17,550 
Placed to Reserve... jee nl oa ian 115,259 121,649 
‘151,379 139,199 
Profit unappropriated sae ‘oa an walk $1,976 67,532 


(a) Exceptional credits in previous period include £123,378 being Provision for Furnace ; 


no longer required. 
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INDIAN JUTE MILLS 
ASSOCIATION 


MR W. B. MONCUR’S REVIEW 


The following are extracts from the speech 
delivered by the chairman of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association, Mr W. B. Moncur, at the 
annual general meeting in Calcutta on Friday, 
February 20, 1953: 


This has been a year of rapid transition, a 
year which has seen a change in many of the 
basic economic factors affecting the Jute Mill 
Industry of a degree seldom surpassed in the 
long annals of our history. 1951 was a year 
which experienced a shortage of raw jute 
almost amounting to famine conditions, prices 
of jute and gunnies higher than ever before 
and a startling reduction of consumption in 
the United States, our main overseas market, 
only offset by the sustained demand from 
sacking consumers. In 1952 supplies of raw 
jute became plentiful once more as a result 
of two of the largest harvests in the history 
of the trade, prices of jute and goods were 
reduced to the lowest figures experienced in 
the postwar period, consumption in the 
United States returned to normal levels but, 
on the other hand, demand from other 
markets diminished to an extent that has 
almost réSulted in a crisis of over-production. 


PROBLEM OF DISPOSAL OF INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


With the raw jute position no longer so 
acute, the industry here has been throughout 
most of the year in a position to meet any 
conceivable increase in the world’s needs of 
jute goods, but in fact no expansion of pro- 
duction commensurate with the increased 
supplies of our raw material has taken place. 
Instead, demand from important markets has 
within recent months faltered and weakened. 
There has been no need for more production 
and indeed it has been difficult to dispose 
of current supplies. - This seems to me to be 
the main problem which at present faces the 
industry not only here but elsewhere, and its 
direct and indirect repercussions are rapidly 
assuming dominant importance. 


NEW INFLUENCES IN WORLD MARKETS 


If world jute markets are examined from 
a rather longer term than the next year or 
two, two main influences must be considered. 
In the first place, there may be a slow but 
steady disappearance of certain markets 
because of the development of new methods 
of handling products or because of new con- 
sumer habits.. In the United States, our main 
market and at the same time the one most 
subjected to rapid change, the main examples 
are the adoption of bulk handling which 
eliminates or reduces the use of bags, and 
on the other, the adoption of consumer pack- 
ages which has the same effect. These 
tendencies are most marked in America, but 
every other modern market such as the 
United Kingdom, Australia, the various Euro- 
pean countries, etc., show the same charac- 
teristics.. It must be remembered that some 
of these very influences which tend to drive 
burlap bags from their long-established 
markets are merely one aspect of the develop- 
ment of industry which makes itself felt in 
an irresistible demand for new methods and 
new materials. We have in jute fabrics a raw 
material with a wide range of technical and 
commercial qualities. The war stimulated 
the development of many new uses for jute 
goods, and though postwar difficulties and 
shortages in many cases slowed down or 
halted developmental experiments, it seems 
to me clear that the time is approaching when 
renewed attention must be given by the in- 
dustry to a scientific and practical examina- 





tion of new fields in which jute fabrics might 
be introduced. 


COMPETITION FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


“The Indian jute mil} industry is, es 
not only confronted by the problems 
changes in markets but by the development 
in the productive capacity of jute mulls in 
other countries. The industry outside of 
India has access to Pakistan jute on preferen- 
tial terms and is thus enabled to produce 
high quality jute goods at a price and of a 
type which the Indian industry may find 
hard to surpass unless the same facilities 
are granted. Finally, the level of the export 
duty on both hessian and sacking was and, I 
am afraid still is, such that the foreign manu- 
facturer has the advantage of a substantial 
price difference over his Indian counterpart. 
This is a situation which.actually and 
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There is every indication that, 
promised release of more steel for licensed 
building which relates chiefly to the expan- 
sion and development of factories, the home 
demand for asbestos cement roofing materials 
should remain satisfactory in the coming year. 


The increased rate of house-building and 
the easing of building restrictions is a healthy 
sign and your ¢ompany is well placed to 
supply its products in connection with this 
expansion. We have added to our substantial 
list of products by acquiring during the year 
two freehold properties, one- already estab- 
lished as a Brick Works in Buckinghamshire ; 
the second factory is at Rye in Sussex. 


Your company is well equipped and well 
established, and with a larger range of pro- 
ducts it is now better able to counter and 
balance the damaging effect of the many 
influences on trade. I therefore feel that we 
should be able to make reasonable profits in 
the future as we have in the past. 


The report was adopted. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURA 
SOCIETY Pie 


NEW BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORp 
MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMpg 


The annual general meeting of the Sup}; 
Assurance Society will be held «1 63 Thread. 
needle Street, London, E.C.2, on Tosa 
March 31, 1953. Mr C.G.R indolph, chai 
man of the Society, has issued , statement g 
shareholders, which in outline 


iS as follows: 

This is the first occasion upon which | 
privileged, as chairman, to review the we 
ties of the Society, and I wish to take the 


opportunity to pay tribute to my predecegs! 


Mr. W. M. Pryor, who relinqu:shedvlig: 
pointment as chairman as. from the « 
last VearoonMireRar* Daan 
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BPeEhty over £43 Mmiion 
nearly £2 million over those g 
previous year. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


Financial conditions in 1952 made it neo 
sary for the Society to adjust the terms up’ 
which advances are made under the hou® 
purchase scheme. Nevertheless a very 
stantial amount of new loans was completed 
amounting to over £5 million, and we 
continuing to seek actively this class 
business. 


We have instituted a scheme of advances 
which has been submitted to the Council @ 
the Law Society, and has its approval, 
assist solicitors in the acquisition of P 
sional partnerships ; a similar scheme 
dentists has also been inaugurated. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


The number of staff <uperannua™ 


i . oe ea 
schemes placed with the Socicty contms™ 
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These are mostly on the basis 





, rapidly. : : 
dl ree ment assurances, Which the Society 
; ends as the ideal plan, combining staff 
E nsions with \dequate provision for the 







Menendants of employees who die in the 
vice, The Society s unique experience with 
wperannuation schemes of all kinds and its 
bility to deal with the many taxation pro- 
‘ems involved in negotiations with the Inland 
Revenue are inv luable to employers who are 
ronsidering the establishment : of pension 
( r staffs or a revision of their 


xisting arrangements. 








































































INVESTMENTS 


Whedepreciation which has occurred in the 
wrices of fixed interest, stock exchange securi- 
oe are cantina cure 195? 
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RECONSTRUCTION 





he annual general meeting of Richard 
os 1 and Company, Limited, will be held 
Meech ‘6th at the Midland Hotel, Man- 
ester, 

he fellnw nn % 

sag “ng JS an extract from the state- 
pl ile Richard F, Haworth, chairman 
| ons ag director, which has been circu- 

ith the accounts for 

Bvember 30, 1952: mas Sarco 
The whole 
10d of 

























year under review covers a 
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a Te ession in the textile industry 
a ‘Ss Tesulted in a severe decline in your 
he tys profits from the record ievel 
bieved Jast year, 

Before tu 


oe ‘Thing to the accounts I must refer 
- com position of your company’s board. 
4 eae y Beddow, who has been chairman 
Such success for ten years, vacated this 
Setier with the managin directorship 
earember last and I was elected the 


y 23 depen an ee with Mr 
id - as deputy-chairman. am very much 
“eiened in my new position by having 

































him, with his wisdom and experience, con- 
tinuing at my side. 


In the circular which you have received, 
dealing with the reconstruction, the two new 
directors appear in the proposed boards of 
the subsidiary sales and manufacturing com- 

anies. Mr N. H. Burdett and Dr A. I. 

ton were, elected to the board of your 
company on January 22, 1953, in accordance 
with a conviction that young men should be 
brodghtr into the higher management of the 
company. Mr Burdett has been with the 
company since 1947 and is now specialising 
in the important field of sales promotion. Dr 
Lenton, who is a physicist with high qualifi- 
cations, recently joined the staff on the 
technical development side. I am satisfied 
that these gentlemen are very well qualified 
“@ company in the highly competi-, 
acturing and trading conditions for 

must be prepared. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


fit for the year before taxation 
£99,151, compared with £733,029 
mous year. After allowing £58,041 
(the profit is £41,110, which com- 
£317,977 for the previous year. 
profit shows a substantial decrease 
ecord year of 1951, it has been 
fter writing down the stocks to the 
si} as at November 30th last, and 
possible to leave intact the stock 
zreserve of £210,000. In view of 
1 the directors propose a final divi- 

per cent on the ordinary shares, 
ir cent for the year. 


TRADING 


tumn of 1951, as Mr Beddow told 
ft, trading conditions both at home 
§ became considerably less favour- 
ng the year under review this re- 
made worse by the large volume 
weed on the market at well below 
: cost and by the restriction on 
pesed by Australia, an important 
your company. Other Common- 
also the Scandinavian countries 
it, The volume of business fell 
{in common with most firms in 
y your company was reluctantly 
% introduce short-time working in 
event undue stock accumulation. 
f position shows some improve- 
he number of looms in operation 
Sa 
ade full use of the Raw Cotton 
f cover scheme, which has 
sisted in off-setting price fluctu- 







THE FUTURE 


It would be a rash man who was prepared 
at this moment to make a prophecy as to long- 
term prospects. On the other hand, there are 
signs that the worst of the recession seems 


to be over. Markets both at home and abroad - 


are better than they were, and this improve- 
ment looks like continuing. The main point 
is that your company when reconstructed will, 
we believe, “stand four square to all the 
winds that blow.” We have a great and long 
tradition behind us. That is a good thing. 
As good, or better, is that we have modern 
machinery, modern methods, and a modern 
outlook. We are thus well able to meet. the 
growing demand for Be capone fabrics pro- 
duced in the right quality at the right price. 
With the flexibility which the reconstruction 
proposals will give to your company— pro- 

s which we consider quite essential to 
its success—we shall be able to take full 
advantage of good times without being dis- 
mayed by bad. 

I wish to thank all my colleagues, the staff, 
and all employees for their great efforts and 
co-operation through «@ difficult year of 
trading. 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMPOUND BONUS OF 34s. PER CENT 
DECLARED 


The hundred and twenty-second meeting 
was held on March Sth in Edinburgh. 
In the absence of the President, The Right 
Honourable The Earl of Stair, KT, DSO, Mr 
R. K. Cuthbertson, WS, chairman of the 
board of directors, took the chair. 


Mr Cuthbertson, in the course of his 
remarks, said: I have a dual duty today—to 
comment on the year’s accounts and to report 
on the quinquennial actuarial investigation 
which took place as at December 31st last. 


Starting with the accounts of the year 1952, 
let us first consider the new business. We 
find that although the figure of net new sums 
assured achieved in 1951 (which showed an 
exceptional increase of nearly £1 million over 
the 1950 figure) was not repeated, neverthe- 
less the 1952 new sums assured again exceed 
£4 million. ; 


During the year the rate of interest earned 
on the life assurance fund was £5 3s. 8d. per 
cent gross, or £4 2s. ld. per cent net, repre- 
senting a very satisfactory return on our 
investments. The corresponding figures for 
the previous year were £5 ls. ld. per cent 
and £3 16s 2d. per cent. Claims by death 
amounted to £319,273 and represent, when 
ages at death are taken into account, a most 
favourable mortality experience. Claims 
arising from the maturity of endowment 
policies amounted to £562,466. All but a 
small part of the increase in expenses arises 
from special and non-recurring items and 
from well-merited increases in staff salaries. 
Apart from these items, therefore, the ordi- 
nary expense of conducting the business was 
very little in excess of the previous year. 
There was a healthy increase in the funds 
during the year of more than half a million 
pounds. 


INVESTMENTS 


The board have reviewed all the invest- 
ments and are well satisfied that the assets 
are worth more than the total of the balance 
sheet figures. The Stock Exchange securities 
taken by themselves appear in the balance 
sheet at less than their market value after 
deducting accrued interest. The reserve 
account of £400,000 remains intact and avail- 
able for amy purpose for which it may be 
required in the future. 


These comments on our investments serve 
as an introduction to the~ subject of the 
actuarial investigation with which I shall now 
deal. The life assurance fund (which 
includes annuities other than annuities cer- 
tain) amounts to £14,721,854. ‘The life assur- 
ance liabilities have mn valued on the 
A1924-29 (Ultimate) Mortality Table assum- 
ing interest at 2} per cent. The annuities 
have been valued on the basis of the Mortality 
of Annuitants 1900-1920 Select Tables, again 
taking interest at 2} per cent. 


Deducting the value of the liabilities thus 


arrived at from the life assurance fund, there 
emerges a surplus of £1,445,368. 


The directors have decided to declare 


bonuses on ordinary participating policies at 
the high rate of 34s. per cent per annum 
calculated on sums assured and existing 
bonuses. These allocations cost in all 
£1,060,129, leaving a balance of £385,239 to 
be carried forward. 

The directors have given very careful con- 
sideration to the question of intermediate 
bonus and have no hesitation in - 
ing that until wise resolved the inter- 
mediate rate on ordinary fully participating 
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INDIAN JUTE MILLS 
ASSOCIATION 


MR W. B. MONCUR’S REVIEW 


The following are extracts from the speech 
delivered by the chairman of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association, Mr W. B. Moncur, at the 
annual general meeting in Calcutta on Friday, 
February 20, 1953: 


This has been a year of rapid transition, a 
year which has seen a change in many of the 
basic economic factors affecting the Jute Mill 
Industry of a degree seldom surpassed in the 
long annals of our history. 1951 was a year 
which experienced a shortage of raw jute 
almost amounting to famine conditions, prices 
of jute and gunnies higher than ever before 
and a startling reduction of consumption in 
the United States, our main overseas market, 
only offset by the sustained demand from 
sacking consumers. In 1952 supplies of raw 
jute became plentiful once more as a result 
of two of the largest harvests in the history 
of the trade, prices of jute and goods were 
reduced to the lowest figures experienced in 
the postwar period, consumption in the 
United States returned to normal levels but, 
on the other hand, demand from other 
markets diminished to an extent that has 
almost reSulted in a crisis of over-production. 


PROBLEM OF DISPOSAL OF INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


With the raw jute position no longer so 
acute, the industry here has been throughout 
most of the year in a position to meet any 
conceivable increase in the world’s needs of 
jute goods, but in fact no expansion of pro- 
duction commensurate with the increased 
supplies of our raw material has taken place. 
Instead, demand from important markets has 
within recent months faltered and weakened. 
There has been no need for more production 
and indeed it has been difficult to dispose 
of current supplies. . This seems to me to be 
the main problem which at present faces the 
industry not only here but elsewhere, and its 
direct and indirect repercussions are rapidly 
assuming dominant importance. 


NEW INFLUENCES IN WORLD MARKETS 


If world jute markets are examined from 
a rather longer term than the next year or 
two, two main influences must be considered. 
In the first place, there may be a slow but 
steady disappearance of certain markets 
because of the development of new methods 
of handling products or because of new con- 
sumer habits. In the United States, our main 
market and at the same time the one most 
subjected to rapid change, the main examples 
are the adoption of bulk handling which 
eliminates or reduces the use of bags, and 
on the other, the adoption of consumer pack- 
ages which has the same effect. These 
tendencies are most marked in America, but 
every other modern market such as the 
United Kingdom, Australia, the various Euro- 
pean countries, etc., show the same charac- 
teristics. It must be remembered that some 
of these very influences which tend to drive 
burlap bags from their long-established 
markets are merely one aspect of the develop- 
ment of industry which makes itself felt in 
an irresistible demand for new methods and 
new materials. We have in jute fabrics a raw 
material with a wide range of technical and 
commercial qualities. The war stimulated 
the development of many new uses for jute 
goods, and though postwar difficulties and 
shortages in many cases slowed down or 
halted developmental experiments, it seems 
to me clear that the time is approaching when 
renewed attention must be given by the in- 
dustry to a scientific and practical examina- 


tion of new fields in which jute fabrics might 
be introduced. 


COMPETITION FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


“The Indian jute mill industry is, however, 
not only confronted by the problems 

changes in markets but by the development 
in the productive capacity of jute mills in 
other countries. The industry outside of 
India has access to Pakistan jute on preferen- 
tial terms: and is thus enabled to produce 
high quality jute goods at a price and of a 
type which the Indian industry may find 
hard to surpass unless the same facilities 
are granted. Finally, the level of the export 
duty on both hessian and sacking was and, I 
am afraid still is, such that the foreign manu- 
facturer has the advantage of a substantial 
price difference over his Indian counterpart. 


This is a situation which actually and 
potentially is disturbing. Its effects have 
already been seen in the under-cutting of 
Indian jute goods and the consequently in- 
creasing share of the American market 
secured by European manufacturing indus- 
tries during the last two years. Apart from 
this, there has been a disturbing growth 
throughout the main tropical areas of factories 
which either weave jute cloth or are engaged 
on the exploitation and development of local 
fibres. From our point of view the erection 
of the Pakistan mills with assured supplies 
of high quality jute at their disposal repre- 
sents the most serious~<potentiality, but this 
is merely one of numerous new enterprises 
throughout the world. From now on it seems 
likely that increasing competition from all 
directions will make itself felt,-and it must, I 
submit, be a major part of our policy to 
ensure that the Indian jute industry is in a 
position to offer the consumer in these and 
our other markets materials which effectively 
compete in price and more than compare in 
quality and reliability. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


The twerty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Atlas Stone Company, Limited, 
was held on March 3rd in London, Mr 
Bernard Davis (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


Our trading profit for the year amounted 
to £73,499 as compared with £76,627—which 
latter figure was the highest yet recorded in 
the history of the company. Your directors 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent less tax. 


In spite of difficulties encountered during 
the year, the over-all situation was satisfactory 
and our total turnover showed an increase. 

There is every indication that, with the 
promised release of more steel for licensed 
building which relates chiefly to the expan- 
sion and development of factories, the home 
demand for asbestos cement roofing materials 
should remain satisfactory in the coming year. 


The increased rate of house-building and 
the easing of building restrictions is a healthy 
sign and your company is well placed to 
supply its products in connection with this 
expansion. We have added to our substantial 
list of products by acquiring during the year 
two freehold properties, one- already estab- 
lished as a Brick Works in Buckinghamshire ; 
the second factory is at Rye in Sussex. 


Your company is well equipped and well 
established, and with a larger range of pro- 
ducts it is now better able to counter and 
balance the damaging effect of the many 
influences on trade. I therefore feel that we 
should be able to make reasonable profits in 
the future as we have in the past. 


The report was adopted, 


ym 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 










SOCIETY r. 
row 13] 
NEW BUSINESS uf endo 
eee penisions 
MR Cc. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMR Lenenda 
The annual general meeting of th Sun 1 ervice. 
Assurance Society will be held 63 That e 
needle Street, London, E.C.2, on ‘Tye fern! 
March 31, 1953. Mr C. G. Randolph, cya ™ ™ 
man of the Society, has issued « statemen: 
shareholders, which in outline is as folloys. = 
This is the first occasion upon which ] am ousting 
privileged, as chairman, to review the activ). 
ties of the Society, and I wish to take the 
opportunity to pay tribute to my Predecessor 
Mr. W. M. Pryor, who relinquished his ay'fimm The 
pointment as chairman as from the end of Mmmprices 0 
last year. Mr Pryor’s long experience hyimmics in 
been of inestimable value to the board and gimme x 
the Society, and I am glad to say that we by the 
we shall continue to enjoy the benefit of halmmecnt S2 
services, as I shall have very much Pleasure jg 967, 
proposing his re-election to the board at tyimmml00 bet 
forthcoming general meeting. t over 
My next duty is to refer with deep regret b the € 


to the loss which we have sustained by th 
death of Sir Robert Micklem in May lay, 
which has deprived us of the advantage g 
his wide experience of industry and finang. 


a 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


The total funds of the Society increased bf 
£5,841,000 during the year, and now standg 
£89,139,000, of which £77,115,000 represents 
the funds of the life assurance account. Ip 
this account the premium income has reached 
the record total of £11,681,000, of which only 
£50,000 consists.of single premiums. 


The gross interest income of the life assur 
ance fund amounted to £3,087,000, equivalent 
to a gross rate of £4 4s. 8d. per cent, o 
5s. 4d. above that reported last year for 1%J. 


Claims by déath at £2,190,000 are som 
what less than in the previous year, and tk 
mortality experience continues 
favourable. 


] 


tO prow ' 


NEW BUSINESS 
The past year was in many ways a dificil 
period for the transaction of new businat 
The alteration in the Government's monetary 
policy introduced during the autumn of ISI 
with the accompanying reduction of credit 
facilities, the restrictions imposed abroad o 
our export trade, and the recession in tk 
textile industry were all disturbing influences 
It is therefore with satisfaction that I am allt 
to report once again the completion of 
record amount of new business. The toa 
new life assurances granted during the yet 
consisted of 28,600 policies for sums assurtd 
of slightly over £43 million, an increas ¢ 
nearly £2 million over those granted in the 
previous year. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


Financial conditions in 1952 made it nec 
sary for the Society to adjust the terms up” 
which advances are made under the hou® 
purchase scheme. Nevertheless a very 
stantial amount of new loans was complett 
amounting to over £5 million, and we 
continuing to seek actively this class ® 
business. 


We have instituted a scheme of advances 
which has been submitted to the Council ® 
the Law Society, and has its approval, 
assist solicitors in the acquisition of prot 
sional partnerships ; a similar scheme 
dentists has also been inaugurated. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


The number of staff- “uperannui 
schemes placed with the Society contime™s 
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Phese are mostly on the basis 
.ssurances, Which the Society 

mmends as the ideal plan, combining staff 
eqsions With adequate provision for the 
tenendants of employees who die In the 
vice, The Society's umique experience with 

rannuation schemes of all kinds and its 
bility to deal th the many taxation pro- 
ems involved in negouations with the Inland 
Qevenue are invaluable to employers who are 
sonsidering the establishment — of pension 
shemes for their staffs or a revision of their 
xisting arrangements. 


er OW rapidly. 
endowment 


INVESTMENTS 


The depreciation which has occurred in the 
srices of fixed interest stock exchange securi- 
jes in recent years continued during 1952. 
The extent of that depreciation is illustrated 
wy the prices of the 24 per cent and 3 per 
rent Savings Bonds due to be redeemed in 
967, 1970 and 1975, which were issued at 
00 between 1942 and 1946, and which stood 
t over 14 per cent below their issue price 
tthe end of 1952. Although there was some 
scovery from the low levels to which prices 
f fixed interest securities fell in June last, 
ome net depreciation resulted as compared 
ith the position at December 31, 1951 ; but 
hearing in mind that practically all our British 
overnment securities are redeemable, and 
hat over 90 per cent of all our stock exchange 

urities have a final date of redemption, the 
epreciation will ultimately be recovered as 
he securities approach their redemption 
ates. 


Continuing our policy of recent years, an 
ddition of nearly £1,250,000 was made in 
ur holdings of ordinary shares, and we have 
iso increased our interest in freehold property 
y about £650,000. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


Finally, I have the very pleasant task of 
aying a most sincere tribute to the general 
hanager, the executive and all our staff. It 
as been obvious to me in every branch office 
t department that I have been privileged to 
sit that there is throughout our whole 
ganisation a truly remarkable spirit of 
yalty and affection for this great Society. 


RICHARD HAWORTH 
AND COMPANY 


FLEXIBILITY TO MEET MODERN 
NEEDS 


REASONS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
The annual 


ace _ general meine of Richard 
2 - m9 Company, Limited, will be held 
B aVharCh 

bester, 


26th at the Midland Hotel, Man- 


gage ng is an extract from the state- 
at by Mi Richard F, Haworth, chairman 
’ mneas nig director, which has been circu- 
oo a for the year ended 
The wh € 
Wd of 1 
nich has re 
pany’: 
hieved | 
fore tis 
coe t inning to the accounts I must refer 
See! sitet of your company’s board, 
oo Beddow, who has been chairman 
Son Success for ten years, vacated this 
eee with the managing directorship 
co ber last and I was elected the 
4a.) Ooth offices in his lace, um Mr 
4s deputy-chairman, I am very much 
ngthened in my new position by having 


year under review covers a 
ssion in the textile industry 
ulted in a severe decline in your 


Profits from the record level 
st year, 


,him, with his wisdom and experience, con- 


tinuing at my side. 

In the circular which you have received, 
dealing with the reconstruction, the two new 
directors appear in the proposed boards of 
the subsidiary sales and manufacturing com- 

anies. Mr N. H. Burdett and Dr A. Ff. 

ton were, elected to the board of your 
company on January 22, 1953, in accordance 
with a conviction that young men should be 
brodghr into the higher management of the 
company. Mr Burdett has been with the 
company since 1947 and is now specialising 
in the important field of sales promotion. Dr 
Lenton, who is a physicist with high qualifi- 
cations, recently joined the staff on the 
technical development side. I am satisfied 
that these gentlemen are very well qualified 


to serve the company in the highly competi-, 


tive manufacturing and trading conditions for 
which we must be prepared. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The profit for the year before taxation 
amounts to £99,151, compared with £733,029 
for the previous year. After allowing £58,041 
for taxation the profit is £41,110, which com- 

ares with £317,977 for the previous year. 
While this profit shows a substantial decrease 
over the record year of 1951, it has been 
arrived at after writing down the stocks to the 
market level as at November 30th last, and 
it has been possible to leave intact the stock 
depreciation reserve of £210,000. In view of 
this position the directors propose a final divi- 
dend of 54 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
making 8 per cent for the year. 


TRADING 


In the autumn of 1951, as Mr Beddow told 
you last year, trading conditions both at home 
and overseas became considerably less favour- 
able. During the year under review this re- 
cession was made worse by the large volume 
of cloth placed on the market at well below 
replacement cost and by the restriction on 
imports imposed by Australia, an important 
market for your company. Other Common- 
wealth and also the Scandinavian countries 
followed suit. The volume of business fell 
rapidly, and in common with most firms in 
the industry your company was reluctantly 
compelled to introduce short-time working in 
order to prevent undue stock accumulation. 
The present position shows some improve- 
ment and the number of looms in operation 
is increasing. 


We have made full use of the Raw Cotton 
Commission’s cover scheme, which has 
materially assisted in off-setting price fluctu- 
ations. 


THE FUTURE 


It would be a rash man who was prepared 
at this moment to make a prophecy as to long- 
term prospects. On the other hand, there are 
signs that the worst of the recession seems 
to be over. 
are better than they were, and this improve- 
ment looks like continuing. The main point 
is that your company when reconstructed will, 
we believe, “stand four square to all the 
winds that blow.” We have a great and long 
tradition behind us. That is a good thing. 
As good, or better, is that we have modern 
machinery, modern methods, and a modern 
outlook. We are thus well able to meet. the 
growing demand for specialised fabrics pro- 
duced in the right quality at the right price. 
With the flexibility which the reconstruction 
proposals will give to your company— pro- 

als which we consider quite essential to 
its success—we shall be able to take full 
advantage of good times without being dis- 
mayed by bad. 

I wish to thank all my colleagues, the staff, 
and all employees for their great efforts and 
co-operation through a difficult year of 
trading. 


Markets both at home and abroad - 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMPOUND BONUS OF 34s. PER CENT 
DECLARED 


The hundred and twenty-second meeting 
was held on March 5th in Edinburgh. 
In the absence of the President, The Right 
Honourable The Ear! of Stair, KT, DSO, Mr 
R. K. Cuthbertson, WS, chairman of the 
board of directors, took the chair. 


Mr Cuthbertson, in the course of his 
remarks, said: I have a dual duty today—to 
comment on the year’s accounts and to report 
on the quinquennial actuarial investigation 
which took place as at December 31st last. 


Starting with the accounts of the year 1952, 
let us first consider the new business. We 
find that although the figure of net new sums 
assured achieved in 1951 (which showed an 
exceptional increase of nearly £1 million over 
the 1950 figure) was not repeated, neverthe- 
less the 1952 new sums assured again exceed 
£4 million. ; 


During the year the rate of interest earned 
on the life assurance fund was £5 3s. 8d. per 
cent gross, or {4 2s. ld. per cent net, repre- 
senting a very satisfactory return on our 
investments. The corresponding figures for 
the previous year were £5 Is. ld. per cent 
and £3 16s 2d. per cent. Claims by death 
amounted to £319,273 and represent, when 
ages at death are taken into account, a most 
favourable mortality experience. Claims 
arising from the maturity of endowment 
policies amounted to £562,466. All but a 
small part of the increase in expenses arises 
from special and non-recurring items and 
from well-merited increases in staff salaries. 
Apart from these items, therefore, the ordi- 
nary expense of conducting the business was 
very little in excess of the previous year. 
There was a healthy increase in the funds 
during the year of more than half a million 
pounds. 


INVESTMENTS 


The board have reviewed all the invest- 
ments and are well satisfied that the assets 
are worth more than the total of the balance 
sheet figures. The Stock Exchange securities 
taken by themselves appear in the balance 
sheet at less than their market value after 
deducting accrued interest. The reserve 
account of £400,000 remains intact and avail- 
able for any purpose for which it may be 
required in the future. 


These comments on our investments serve 
as an introduction to the subject of the 
actuarial investigation with which I shall now 
deal. The life assurance fund (which 
includes annuities other than annuities cer- 
tain) amounts to £14,721,854. The life assur- 
ance liabilities have en valued on the 
A1924-29 (Ultimate) Mortality Table assum- 
ing interest at 24 per cent. The annuities 
have been valued on the basis of the Mortality 
of Annuitants 1900-1920 Select Tables, again 
taking interest at 24 per cent. 


Deducting the value of the liabilities thus 
arrived at from the life assurance fund, there 
emerges a surplus of £1,445,368. 


The directors have decided to declare 
bonuses on ordinary participating policies at 
the high rate of 34s. per cent per annum 
calculated on sums assured and existing 
bonuses. These allocations cost in all 
£1,060,129, leaving a balance of £385,239 to 
be carried forward. 


The directors have given very careful con- 
sideration to the question of intermediate 
bonus and have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing that until otherwise resolved the inter- 
mediate rate on ordinary fully participating 
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policies be the same as the rate declared— 
namely, 34s. per cent per annum compound, 


I am sure you will regard the results of 
our investigation as most gratifying. The 
Society’s position is eminently sound, the 
bonus was earned in a quinguennium which 
was not by any means without us difficulties 
and the reserve position is very satisfactory. 
We cannot say what the future may bring, 
but I can say this, that as things stand at 
present the prospects for future bonuses are 
good. The Society retains its place in the 
top grade of life offices and our members can 
with confidence—and I hope they will— 
recommend the Society of their choice to 
their friends. 

The adoption of the report and of the 
recommendation regarding intermediate bonus 
was carried unanimously. 


INDIA RUBBER GUTTA 
PERCHA AND TELEGRAPH 
WORKS 


YEAR OF CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The ninetieth annual general meeting of 
the India Rubber Gutta Percha and Tele- 
graph Works Company, Limited, will be 
held on March 24th at Caxton Hall, London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by Sir Eric C. Mieville, 
GCIE, KCVO, CSI, CMG, the chairman: 


The trading surplus for the year ended 
September 30, 1952, at £437,719, is very little 
smaller than that of the previous year. Super- 
ficially the figures for the two years may 
appear to be very similar, but there is an im- 
portant difference in that our turnover was 
expanding in both value and volume in 1951, 
while in 1952 it was contracting. Our efforts 
during the year under review have of neces- 
sity been mainly directed to maintaining our 
markets at home and abroad, and adapting 
ourselves to meet the constantly changing re- 
quirements of the industries we serve. In 
addition to the uncertainties of demand, 
there have been many uncertainties of 
supply; the fluctuating prices of raw 
materials and the increasing costs of labour 
were recurrent problems. 


TAXATION 


The amount provided for United Kingdom 
taxation, £216,354, is significantly larger than 
in the previous year, due mainly to the inci- 
dence of the excess profits levy. Another 
factor was the withdrawal after April 5, 1952, 
of initial allowances on purchases of plamt and 
equipment. Your directors have considered 
it desirable to set up a taxation equalisation 
reserve by appropriating the sum of £35,000. 
The plant replacement and stock reserve has 
been increased to £250,000 by the appropria- 
tion of £50,000. 


The dividends proposed are the same as 
last year, namely, the fixed dividend of 6 per 
cent on the preferred ordinary shares, plus 
an additional 2 per cent, arid the fixed divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
plus an additional 3 per cent. After allowing 
for these dividends and for the appropria- 
tions, £210,241 is left to be- carried forward, 
against £184,283 brought in. 

Current assets at £1,617,838 show a signi- 
ficant increase; they now exceed cufrent 
liabilities and provisions by nearly 
£1 million. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


As to the current year, there is every sign 
that it will be a difficult one. am 
glad to be able to say, however, that 
the factories operated by your company are 
well equipped and well managed. As 
specialist manufacturers of industrial rubber, 
ebonite and gutta percha products, Silver- 
town has posses for nearly a. century 
versatility exceptional in scope, individuality 
and attainment. 

Group research and its facilities for experi- 
ment enable your company to keep pace with 
the ever-rising tempo of technical. develop- 
ment and scientific progress in the national 
services and in the many industries which 
rely upon Silvertown. to supply industrial 
rubber, ebonite and gutta percha products, 
however diverse and exacting the require- 
ment. 


With such experience and the reputation 
for high quality enjoyed by Silvertown group 
products, your board consider that we are 
well placed to take full advantage of any 
improvement in conditions. 





KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
this company was held in London on 
February 26th. 


The following is from the circulated state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Jack Addinsell: 


The crop amounted to 366,000 Ib, or 
slightly more than the previous year. Up to 
the end of December, 1952, 175,200 Ib had 
been: harvested, which compares with 183,900 
lb for the same period in 1951-52. The com- 
pany has continued to dispose of its crop in 
act form. No forward contracts have been 
made. 


The profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £51,954, or £9,300 less than 
for the year ended June, 1951. After pro- 
viding £31,361 for taxation, your directors 
have decided to transfer £10,000 to replant- 
ing reserve and recommend a final dividend 
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of 40 per cent, making a total of 59 per 
Although proceeds from :)- Sale of g 














rubber were increased by (5 :- 


: : ° ; » COSts 
tinued to rise. The tin tribuic receive j feo 
Killinghall Tin, Limited, nues a | 


satisfactory level. 


Last year, owing to emergen., 
we had to reduce our replan:: 
for the year to 50 acres, bu: 


CONdition 
~ Progra m 


E e hgh 

the year under review has bee) stepped , 
and 120 acres have recently been planted - 
the end of 1952 the company jad , total gf 
72 acres of mature replantings iq 434 call 
of immature rubber, all plante< with mod 7 
high-yielding material. Subject oe 
ditions alk 9 Ht 18 proposed to replant 95 
acres during 1953, which would bring a 
proportion to modern rubber up to 5¢ oer 
cemt 


The report was adopted. 





H. M. HOBSON 
FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The seventeenth annual gene 
H. M. Hobson Limited was he!’ 
27th in London. 


il meeting gf 
on Februay 

















Mr S. W. Hughes, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 
The original business was i{ounded q 
January 15, 1903. We owe the origing 
founders a deep debt of gratitude for their 


foresight in adopting a progressive policy 
which established the reputation of Hobs 
firstly, in the motor-car industry and now 
in the aircraft industry. 


The group profit before taxation amou 
to £191,029; as compared with £15642} 
Taxation absorbs £118,367. The om 


solidated net t, after taxation, is {726} 
compared with £60,597. The direcos 
recommend a transfer of £30,000 to genenl 
reserve and a dividend of 17: per cent af 
bonus of 2} per cent, both less income m 


We have a very large programme of wal 
ahead. research and development wot 
over the past few years is beginning to bat 
fruit and we are actively engaged in the mane 
facture of new products in the field of guided 
weapons and other directions. 

Some of our equipment is fitted to tit 
prototype of the mew Handley Page Vicor 
Bomber and we have received an order fit 
a further quantity. We have every hope iat 
an extension of this business to other arcrlt 
manufacturers. 

I have recently returned from a busine 
tour of Australia and the USA, and fousl 
everywhere evidence of the very high opin 
held of your company’s products and methods 
of doing business. 


The report was adopted. 


SSE, 


NOTICES 


ALES DIRECTOR (MSMA) seeks appointment in that capacity or 
Unique home and export (includ- 


h as Managing Director. Age 43. 


ENGINEER’S MANAGER REQUIRED 


ing U.S.A.) marketing and travelling experience, handling of sales 
staff and department with large turnover, advertising, accustomed 
ere eontrol, bread principles costing and financial control. 
Interested in making investment up to £5,000 in suitable organisation. 
—Replies, in confidence, Box 189 


NINANCIAL CONTROLLER.—Civil Engineering and Building 
Contractors in the London area invite applications from qualified 
eccountants for the position of Fimancial Controller. Applicants not 
more than 45 years of age, must have had several years’ practical 
experience in the management accounting field tn a number of 
industries and have outstanding administrative qualifications. The 
appointment carries responsibility to the Board for all aspects of 
Financial Management. including financial policy, accounting, costing 
and cost control, budgetary control and statistics. Remuneration 
£1,500-£2,000 per annum commensurate with experience and qualifica- 
tions. Assistance given in provision of accommodation if required. 
—Application, stating age, qualifications, appointments held, salaries 
and responsibilities, to be in writing in the first instance, to Urwick, 
Orr & Partners Ltd., Urwick House, 29 Hertford Street, London, 
W.1, quoting reference JBS/1079 on envelope. 


Abelson and Company Engineers and subsidiaries, »''°! oa 
quarry and steel erection, require the services of 4 [rs\t™e 
Chartered Accountant as General Manager to the grou) Some k™ 
ledge of these businesses would be an advantage. Good salary ifs 
eee. Replies in own handwriting (which wil! \« ‘rea’ 
strictest confidence) stating age, experience and s: sry red! a 
should be addressed to, Leonard Abelson, Abe) on and if 
(Engineers) Ltd., 2297 Coventry Road, Birmingham ~ 2d s™ 
be_marked *" Persomay ne ‘a 
AStE FIRM of stockbrokers require experienced 1 ‘0 origina 

and express ideas in writing to institutional clien's «nd to Oye 
expanding Statistical Department. Salary £1,200-£1,50) or mor 
one of high calibre.—Reply Box 195. omeal 
‘MARKET RESEARCH. We are looking for @ men (or —_ 

who would qualify as a Research Officer in our M: ket Resstre 
Department. This is a responsible post and prac!!! expe 
in field survey work is essential, including the plann'''= and ems | 
tion of surveys and the presen of results. of ecu FG 
and in confidence, stating salary required, to H. ©. Cain, (of 
Pritchard, Wood & Partners, Ltd., Advertising and Public Relati™®) 
25, Savile Row, W.1, a — 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE ii OF COVEN. 
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Australia 


A giant 215-foet crane— 
the largest in Australia— 
puts the top section 

on a 150-ton 

distillation column 


Sor Shell's 
Geelong refinery. 


At Geelong, near Melbourne, Shell are building 


a large modern refinery. 
This £A9 million project, due for completion by mid-1954, 


is part of an £A86 million expansion programme 
which the oil industry have initiated in Australia. 
Not only will this refinery help to supply the many petroleum 
products required by this young and fast-growing country, 
but its operation will stimulate the economy 
and foster the growth of new industry. 


For progress and prosperity the world over — 








Trans-Australia 
Airlines 


choose the 








— ANEW AGE OF AIR TRAVEL 


Flying comfort is given a new meaning by the 
Viscount — designed and built by Vickers and 
powered by Rolls-Royce. Thanks to the vision 
and enterprise of TAA, Australians will next 
year have the advantages of these four-engined 
turbo- prop Viscounts with their additional 
speed, lack of vibration, large observation win- 
dows, and pressurised cabins that enable the 
aircraft to fly smoothly above the weather. 

British European Airways are introducing the 
Viscount next month on their services to Zurich 
and the Mediterranean, and there are aircraft on 
order for Trans-Canada Air Lines, Air France, 
Aer Lingus and British West Indian Airways. 


VICKERS 
VISCOUNT 


FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE DART PROPELLER- TURBINE ENGINES 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION + WEYBRIDGE + SURREY 


VISCOUNT 
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Throughout the free worl: 
the firm of Taylor Woodrow Limited, a: 
Subsidiary and Associated Companic:, 


continue building for the future. 





eat ae 


Building and Civil Engineering 


Contractors 





fs 


TAYLOR WOODROW 





_.. Ever heard 
ys 


Tweed 
Heads... 





. +. a New South Wales town that grows pineapples? Perha) 


i; is one of many comparatively unknown places which ‘0% 


form the Australian market. Tweed Heads has something p 
its own... other than a branch of the Commonwealth Ban 


Its social and economic conditions are individual. And so a' 


This detailed yet nationwide knowledge is essential to British 


It can be easily obtained from our Financial Information 5°: 


Australia House which will be glad to assist you in every po 


The Commonwealth Bank Australia 


Commonwealth Bank knows as intimately as it knows Tweed 


houses viewing the Australian market from 12,000 miles away. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA * COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK ©! 


; not, but 


ther 
ilarly 


that is. 


Lose 


of all the other towns and cities throughout Australia which (¢ 
Heads. 


iness 


e at 


ile way. 
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AUSTRALIA 


~ 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.g. And at Australia House, Strand, WC 
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AUSTRALIA 
The Price of Growth J 


Introduction 


N 2 world in which so many nations are trying to expand 
] their economies in order to keep pace with an inexorable 
crease in population, the Australians are unique in need- 
ng a larger economy for the opposite reason—so that they 


can permit, or rather encourage, their numbers to increase. 
They are unique, too, in having this necessity presented to 
he form, apparently, of a choice. If the Australian 
tagnates, or grows at only a very moderate pace, 
in the next decade, the result need not be, as it would be, 
say, in India or China or even Holland, Italy and Germany, 
a sharp decline in living standards. Eight to ten million 
people inhabiting a great continent, possessing—provided 
ht holds off—a large surplus of food for export and 

with enough local resources to, maintain a diversified 
industry do not feel the pinch of need now and probably 
would not feel it any more sharply for some time to come. 
But if bread and butter reasons appear weak, the political, 
ographical and strategic arguments for rapid growth are 
hteningly strong. Once again, Australia’s position is 
unique. There are other areas of the world where resources 
are still to be developed and a higher population can be 
nt Canada for instance or Brazil or parts of 
n none of these areas lies so close to Asia. None 
has the densest of the world’s overcrowding on the 


economy 


YD 
Mitt 
Aide Dul 


f +l, + 
Oi them 


very doorstep. The chance of exploration that, a century 
and a half ago, began to bring a European population to the 
— ~and the last—of the underpopulated areas of 
South East Asia has its fateful consequences today as the 
Asiat c islands fill up and the time of saturation coincides 
with a strong upsurge of Asiatic nationalism. 

Nor is this Asiatic resurgence the only difficulty. 
Australia’s relations with its near neighbours have been in 
‘very Way complicated by the outcome of the last war. It 
‘aw the withdrawal from South East Asia of most of the 
an European influence. The consequent pressure of Com- 
een into what may be a vacuum is a direct threat to 
ei “a. Tt also helps to create an exceptionally awkward 


ond del cate triangular-relationship between the Australians 
and the ‘wo great powers of the Pacific, the United States 


japan, 





That Japan should not come under Communist influence 
is of cardinal interest to the United States. That Japan 
should be a reliable Pacific outpost is an integral part of 
American policy. This Pacific strategy also includes 
guarantees to Australia and New Zealand under the Anzus 
Pact. But many Australians are aware that the desire- of 
the United States for a stable and secure Japan may not 
necessarily take forms acceptable to its Anzus partners. 
Their apprehensions over a revival of Japanese military 
strength were strongly expressed during the discussion of 
the Japanese Peace treaty. In fact, the Anzus Pact was 
largely designed to reassure them. But behind the military 
risk is another and possibly more formidable one—the risk 
of Japan’s steadily rising population. 


Japanese propagandists are already pointing out that New 
Guinea, the shie'd of Australia, where the bloodiest battles 
between Australian and Japanese were fought, is an empty 
unexploited island and that, developed, it could hold 
perhaps as many millions as does java. Can Australia 
be sure that America’s strong desire for a stable Japan, 
cut off from the Chinese mainland, may not at some 
stage lead to support for the idea of a peaceful Drang 
nach. Siiden ? 


These are risks still well below the political horizon. 
Yet it needs no prophetic gift to sé¢e that, should the 
pressures stoked by the Asiatic birthrate reach a dangerous 
intensity, Australia would be able to call on the unequivocal 
and wholehearted support of the United States and of the 
Commonwealth only if meanwhile it had done all in its 
power ta people its land, make. the fullest use of its 
resources and maintain itself as a major supplier of food- 
stuffs in peace and as an efficient, versatile, hardworking 
main base for military activities, should war come. 


This. challenge inherent in Australia’s geographical 
position has been thus bluntly expressed by a visiting Swiss 
journalist: “Can a nation of 8 million people working 40 
hours a week defend itself against 800 million people 
working on an average 80 hours a week ?” In the long run, 
this may indeed be Australia’s ultimate hazard. But for 
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the next decades, the problem is probably rather more 
subtle. It is the risk that at some point the claims of one or 
other “ anti-Communist” Asiatic nation, the Japanese at 
their head, for more living space may prove more convinc- 
ing and urgent than Australia’s claim to develop its own 
resources at its own speed. If, at that time, Australia can, 
by the apparent slowness or selfishness of its policies, be 


Scope for 


T first glance, the scope for expansion appears 

enormous. The United States, with an area of just 
over 3 million square miles, has a population of rising 160 
million. Australia, with an area a shade under 3 million 
square miles, has a population of 9 million: But, as every- 
one knows, the comparison is almost meaningless. One third 
of Australia is desert. Another 40 per cent is capable only 
of pastoral development because its annual rainy season is 
too uncertain or too brief or both. The remaining quarter 
has sufficient rainfall but contains the bulk of Australia’s 
high and rugged country. “ The great open spaces” are 
a myth. In Australia not land but water limits expansion. 

Even the eastern and southern coastal areas and the 
Murray-Murrumbidgee-Darling river system — which 
together provide nearly all the land suitable for cropping 
or the development of high grade pastures—are not immune 
from drought, nor from its opposite, uncontrollable flood- 
ing. The search for regular water has long been the 
dominant factor in Australian farming. The great Artesian 
Basin, which runs southward from the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
underlying an area of 600,000 acres, has been tapped by 
innumerable bores. About 3 million acres are irrigated, 
mainly along the Murray and Murrumbidgee rivers. Large 
areas in Western Australia are served with piped water. The 
sugar cane of coastal Queensland is to a large measure grown 
on irrigated land and the grain growing regions of Victoria, 
the Mallee and the Wimmera, depend upon a great network 
of open channels. Every major scheme is supplemented 
by local works, often controlled by small trusts, and by the 
indefatigable building of tanks and feeders by individual 
farmers. 

Australian farming has had other physical handicaps to 
combat besides this shortage and unreliability of water. The 
continent is geologically very old. The millennia of erosions 
which have scaled down its mountains into sugar loafs, 
levelled its hills and turned its flowing central rivers into 

ried beds or saltpans, have also leached the soil and 
deprived it of many of the minerals necessary for growth. 
Until quite recently much land in areas of reasonable rain- 
fall was unproductive from poverty of soil. Expansion in 
these conditions must mean capital expenditure, for the 
townsman’s notion of the farmer crossing the road to put 
another piece of waste Iand under the plough was never 
generally true of Australia and now it is not true at all. 
Expansion must be paid for. 

Expansion, however, is perfectly practicable. The area 
under. irrigation can probably be doubled and the yield 
per acre multiplied between five and ten times. Schemes 
for such development are already under way or under dis- 
cussion. The Snowy Mountains Scheme is the most 
ambitious of such projects. Its essence is that the waters 
of the eastward flowing Snowy River are to be impounded 
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made to look the dog-in-the-manger of South Fas; 


: t Asi 
the full diplomatic support of its great allies ma - 


y & 
lacking. The pressure could conceivably go the . ther way 
This rather than direct attack seems to be the hazard of the 


next decades. No one will deny that it is urgent and Search. 
ing enough to put one need before all others in the lig: of 
Australia’s priorities—and that is the need to grow. 


Expansion | 


and diverted by a series of tunnels into the westward 
flowing Murray and Murrumbidgee. The whole develop. 
ment, which will include 8 dams, a storage capacity of 
7,083,500 gross acre feet, over 80 miles of tunnels and 17 
power stations, is a giant on the scale of the Tennessee 
Valley Scheme and in the next two decades will make 
available to the Australian economy just over 3 million ky 
of installed generating capacity and nearly 2 million 
additional acre feet of irrigation water. 

The Snowy scheme is only the largest of many ambitiou; 
projects. All in all, the irrigated area of Australia can 
certainly be doubled. More visionary schemes for taking 
water to the vestigial river systems of the parched centre 
have been put forward, but they must wait, no doubt, until 
cheap atomic generating stations and the commerciil 
refining of salt water give Australia what it chiefly lacks— 
a Mississippi in its central plains. 

Years of patient experiment have done much to reduce 
the damage done by pests. Intensive scientific research has 
revolutionised the treatment of substandard land. The use 
of subterranean clover and phosphates introduced exter- 
sively after the first world war has now been followed by 
the successful application of “ trace-elements ”—copper, 
zinc, molybdenum—to replace essential minerals washed 
from the earth by millennial rains. Nine million acres have 
been treated in this way in the last few years and it is 
estimated that some seven million more could be developed. 
A mechanical revolution has accompanied this scientific 
advance. Before bulldozers and “ tree-dozers,” mechanical 
shovels and draglines made their appearance in the last five 
or six years, the job of clearing a farm of 1,000 acres from 
brush and scrub demanded half a working lifetime. Now 
it is a matter of days. 


The Need for Capital 


These techniques of improvement can also be applied to 
land that is already farmed, and in recent years farmers have 
become steadily more aware both of the dangers of careless 
farming and of the advantages of a more systematic pursuit 
of productivity. Experience has shown that the cultivation 
of certain annual clovers for three or four years alter 2 
period of cropping restores markedly the physical condition 
of the soil and also builds up its nitrogen content. This 
system of ley farming is now coming into vogue rapidly in 
many regions and increases yields of cereals, while more 
Sheep can be carried for fat lamb production. 

Similar processes are at work for the improvement of 
pasture on pastoral properties in the areas of better rainfall. 
The probable limit of Australia’s flocks on natural grass 
lands has already been reached—at about 120 million sheep 
—and in some places grazing has had to retreat before the 
spread of erosion. But improved pastures and the additioa 
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of trace elements can probably triple the stock carried in 
the wetter lands. The area which can with benefit be thus 
farmed more intensively may cover anything from twenty 
1o forty million acres. Am increasing number of Australians 
ve in this development the basis of intensive family 
farming and a growth in rural population. 

Small-scale intensive farming is, however, essentially 
imited to areas of reasonable rainfall. In the vast cattle 
gations of the north—where a large holding may be the 
size of Belgium—the climate makes any closer settlement 
impossible. Nevertheless, given more capital, the 
properties could undoubtedly carry more and better stock. 

This need for capital does, indeed, cover the whole 
aericultural field. It is—as will be seen—a difficult limiting 
factor. Nevertheless, agricultural output in Australia can 
be increased. In March, 19§2, an official programme of 
expansion for the next five years was drawn up, as follows: 

fABLE I—-EXPANSION PLANS FOR AGRICULTURE 

Percentage of 


Commodity Increase present 
output 
Wool .... viaeee 1,200 mill Ib...... ll 
Went) >... 2 eee 4 mill acres. .... 40 
Oats and 1 Vitec 1-5 mill acres .. 50 
Tobaces te. eee 14,000 acres ....... 233 
Raped. oe cvs eee 170,000 ACTES cecccce 567 
lamb 40 
beef 17 
Meat sok. ccc 230,000 tons....... ‘ 23< mutton 30 
pigmeat, 
etc., 13 
Milk seer e eee eee ee eseeeees eee er eeeees eeeee 12 


Australia’s reserves of power and of minerals are 
sufficient for considerable industrial expansion. Annual 
production of coal has reached about 19 million tons and 
it is estimated that there are reserves of between 6 and 
10 billion tons of black coal concentrated mainly in New 
South Wales and Queensland. The probable reserve of 
brown coal from the vast fields of Victoria is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 40 billion tons. For another 200 years, industry 
need not fear shortages. The only deficiency is in good 
coking coal. The steel industry—which consists of one 
large concern, Broken Hill Proprietary, with furnaces at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla—now produces just under 
2 million tons a year of the cheapest steel in the world. 
The industry has access to good reserves of iron ore in the 
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Middicback ranges on Spencer Gulf in South Australia 
and has recently opened up new deposits on islands off the 
coast of Western Australia at Yampi Sound. Known 
reserves are at least 100 million tons and probably larger. 

Most of Australia’s electricity is generated from coal ; 
its resources of hydro-electric power are as yet barely 
touched. Perhaps 5 per cent have been exploited, compared 
with 50 to 60 per cent in North America. Large schemes, 
however, are under construction or. consideration in 
Tasmania, at Kiewa in Victoria, in the Snowy Mountains, 
and on the Burdekin River and at Tully Falls in Queensland. 
The Snowy scheme alone should more than double the 
existing supplies of the whole country, which run at just 
over 2 million kW a year. 

The only form of power Australia so far lacks completely 
is oil, although considerable drilling has been carried on 
in Western Australia and the Northern Territory. Possibly 
the recent discoveries of uranium at Radium Hill, Rum 
Jungle and elsewhere may at some point offset this lack, 
even if further exploration for oil produces no result. 

This uncertainty extends to many other minerals, for 
although most surface deposits in Australia have now been 
discovered and developed, no complete geological survey 
has been made and it is impossible to say how many 
minerals may lie, as they are said to lie in the Sahara, below 
the barren surface of the Australian deserts. It is significant 
that some of the richest ore bodies that are being mined 
today—the lead and zinc at Broken Hill and at Mount Isa 
—lie a thousand feet below the ground and were discovered 
only by extensive: drilling. 

These reserves, with others at Mount Morgan and in 
Tasmania, make Australia the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer of lead and zinc, with an annual output of about 
200,000 tons of lead and 80,000 tons of zinc. The country 
is not particularly rich in other minerals but it can supply 
its own needs in copper. In spite of much smaller returns 
from the goldfields of Victoria and Western Australia than 
in the great days of the gold rushes, it still ranks fifth among 
the world’s producers of gold, with an annual output of 
about 900,000 fine ounces. Silver is produced as a 
by-product in the refining of lead-zinc ores. There are 
reserves of magnesite and bauxite. King Island, Tasmania, 
contains one of the largest known deposits of tungsten. 
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The resources for greater development, rural or industrial, 


undoubtedly exist. But the pace and scale of advance 
depend upon another resource less easy to measure or to 
enter into the national balance sheet—the brains, energies 
and determination of the Australian people. In many ways, 
this entry in the ledger seems the most impressive of all. 
In spite of the fact that Britain is a perpetual magnet to the 
best of Australia’s young minds, the Australian record in 
various spheres is outstanding for so small a community, 
pitted, as it were, against the 50 millions of Britain and 
three times that number in the United States. Nor is it 
simply a question of brilliant and gifted individuals. 
They emerge because the general level of intelligence and 


Background 


HESE doubts over Australian expansion do not apply 

to the past. The country came out of the Second World 
War with a gross national product of just over £A1,619 
million. An economy on this scale, providing a national 
income per head of {A180 a year, put Australia among the 
wealthiest countries in the world. Between 1945 and 19§2, 
the expansion was startling. Gross national product rose 
to £A3,841 million—a remarkable increase even though 
price inflation in fact robbed this figure of some of its 
validity. 

Other indices tell the same story. Between the middle 
of 1947 and June, 1952, Australia’s population increased 
by over a million, and half this number was accounted for 
by migration. The average rate of growth was just under 
3 per cent in these years and when, in 1949-50, it reached 
3.5 per cent, it equalled the increase achieved by the United 
States in the peak days of emigration before the first world 
war. 


TABLE II 





1946-47'1947-—48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51/1951-52 





Export income {Am. 265 397 522 594 975 667 
Inflow of féreign pri- : = so ae 
vate capital £Am. 40 80 138 230 83 67 

Level of internal in- ae ; Feve eae 
vestment (£Am.) 
i Private: ...%... 318 456 406 508 807 (1,106 
ii Public works and 
maintenance . 78 99 136 204 293 375 
Total investment as Scaeone ice agar s 
%, of gross national 
prodtuct.....<¢...; 25 28 24 30 30 39* 
1938-39 : oe ee 
Growth of : 
oo nggaay 6,967-7 7,579-3 7,710-2 7,911-8 8185-5 8431-3 8648-5 
('000) chine 
* Includes heavy additions to stocks, much of it financed by drawing 


on the sterling balances. 


This large intake of migrants was matched as an 
expansive force by phenomenally high levels of investment. 
In 1945-46, 16 per cent of. the gross national product was 
devoted to capital investment. The percentage rose steadily 
until in 1951-52 it reached the phenomenal level of 39 per 
cent. It may well be wondered why, in face of these facts, 
the question of Australia’s expansion need be raised at all. 
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dexterity is high. The Australian labour force, ( 


or ins 

has probably as good a general level of capacity 4s te 
the world, and, as the American technicians |¢.-p; duri 
the Pacific war, the average Australian has a rem::kable si 
for adaptability and rapid learning. 

Yet the record of brilliance, intelligence and capacity is 
not the whole story. It suggests that in the huniin splints 
as in other spheres, Australia has all the materia’. {o; rapid 
expansion. But it does not give any assurance tht they ‘i 
being either fully used or used in the right direction, Ty 
the question: “ Can Australia expand ?” the only reply jg 
“Yes, undoubtedly and obviously.” But to the questing 
* Will Australia expand ?” the answer seems mo:+ dubious 

2 

to Inflation 
The country has obviously been growing at a rate equalled 


by few other communities in the world. 

The figures do not, once again, tell the whole story, 
Although expansion has been great, it has been irregular 
and the lack of balance has created ‘stresses and strains 
in the economy whose full effects have yet to be worked 
out. The essence of this disequilibrium has been the 
relative stagnation of agriculture and the failure of basic 
materials and services to keep pace with the headlong 
advance of secondary production. The accompanying tables 
give some picture of the scale of development and its 
relative pace in different sectors of the economy. 

It will be seen from table II that massive external and 
internal pressures were at work in the Australian economy 
from the very beginning of the postwar period. and that 
between 1948 and 1951, in particular, the genera! acceler 
tion received extra pace from the upward leap of export 
income, precipitated by the Korean war. The price of 
wool, which before 1947 and 1948 had still been below 
§0 pence a pound, rose to the staggering figure of 144 pence 
in 1950-51 and the return on exports of wool amounted 0 
£A633 million. The year before it had been only {A313 
million, four years before £A126 million. (The fall 
export income in 1951-52 was almost entirely due to the 
fall in the price of wool to 72 pence.) 


TABLE III-—BASIC PRODUCTION STATIS! ics 





Output 
Commodity EARLE Wi se 
'1938-39 1948-49 1949-50195) 51 1951-82 
Major Export Industries 
Wool (mill Ibs) .......... | 105 | 162 | 173 119 
Wheat { mit NOS 655.6 5 | 14-3; 12°64 12-2 11-7, 10-4 
eats mill bushels ..... | 155-3 | 190-7 | 218-2). Lol 
Lead {tons}: ss eos. i cead 232,988) 204,208 194,406 18: ¥),538 
Zinc (tons) .......essckes 69,825, 75,570 83,777 7 34,129 
Foodstuffs 
Meat ('000 tons) ......... 966} 992 | 1,055! 4 
Milk (mill gall) .......... 1,189 | 1,213 | 1,242 1 1,067 
Butter (000 tons) ......; 195; 161) 168 132 
Cheese ("000 tons) factory 
ONS inc see he e 29] 43 | 44 ; bs 
Basic Industny and Services | — 
Black coal ('000 tons) ... >| 12,608 | 14,928 }14,918 16:13 19181 


Brown coal (000 tons) ... | 3,208 | 7,027 7,637. 7. ¥ 8,098 
Pig iron (000 tons) ....., 1,105 | 1,045 , , 
Ingot steel ('000 tons).... | 1,170 | 4 
Installed generating capa-. 
city (mill RW) oo cee ,620 | 2 
Power generated (mill kW) | 4,688 | 9,053 
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Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax between 
appointments in the comfort and silence of the Humber Pullman 
Limousine. The immensely powerful engine brings wide territories 


within easy range. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment, 


Coachwork by Fhrupp & Maberly 





By Appointment to the late King George VI Motor Car Manufacturers Humber Limited 


| HUMBER 
. PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


* 





ALSO IMPERIAL SALOON - PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 














Rootes Group Regional Representatives tecated af: BELGIUM Sheil Building, 47, Cantersteen, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN Esseily 
Brussels. ebanon. 


U.S.A. 505 Park Av., New York 22, N.Y. and Building, Assour, Beirut, L 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, FRANCE6 Rond-Point des Champs Elysees, JAPAN Strongs Building, No. 204 
CANADA 2019 Eglinton Avenue € te cee rere: rene eey Sennen 
Teresto 12, Oneal. ” SWITZERLAND 3 jenatschstrasse, Zurich. er ne ae Lerten ae, 
; Wi SOUTHERN AFRICA 750/2/4 Stutta- FAR EAST Macdonald House, Orchard ae Tes. Présldadien Voces 200Ca/taM 
AUSTRALIA and ; ford’s Buildings, St. George's St.. Cape Road, Singapore, 9. nie coe ‘argas 5 
Fishermen's Bety Me ZEALAND Town, S.A. INDIA Agra Road, Bhandup, Bombay, e 
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The Name CROSSLEY has 
been identified with Internal 
combustion engines for over 
eighty years, as pioneers of 
the industry, and hundreds 
of thousands of Gas and Oil 
engines have been despatched 
to all corners of the World. 


The Hiustrations 


1.—Horizontal, four-stroke  in- 
dustrial type Diesel—single cylinder 
and twin monobloc types. 12 to 
200 b.h.p. 


2.—Vertical, industrial type 
Scavenge Pump Diesel. Three to 
eight cylinders. 100 to 1800 b.h.p. 


3.—Vertical, four-stroke industrial 
type Diesel. Three to eight 
cylinders. 150 to 1,065 b.h.p. 


4.—Vertical, four-cycle Diesels for 
industrial, marine propulsion, and 
rail traction duty. One to six 
cylinders. 10 to 140 b.h.p. 


5.—Vertical, Vee type Scavenge 
Pump Diesel and generator for 
rail traction duty. Six to. sixteen 
cylinders. 440 to 2,400 b.h.p. 


6.—Vertical, scavenge Pump Diesel 
direct reversing, marine propulsion 
type. Four to eight cylinders 
90 to 1,500 b.h.p. 


— MARINE AUXILIARIES — 


TWO-STROKE AND FOUR- 
STROKE TYPES FROM 
10 B.H.P. TO 1,065 B.H.P. 


CROSSLEY BROTHERS LTD., OPENSHAW, 
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The figures make it clear that, with a crescendo of great 
violence 1n 1950 51, the Australian economy was under 
high and sustained pressure in the six years after the war. 
In other words, the utmost demands were made without 
‘stermission upon its resources and manpower. Tables HI 
and IV illustrate the uses t0 which they were put. Table ITI 
has a disconcerting tale to tell. In the key export industries, 
high price: masked a considerable fall in production— 
except in the case of zine, The seriousness of this fact is 


accentuated by the almost total dependence of Australia’s 
on primary products. They make up about 


export trade 
ie cent of the total. 

At a time when the number of mouths to be fed was 
prowing rapidly in Australia and some foodstuffs—meat, 
for instance, or butter—were also valuable exports, food 
production in general was not much above the prewar level 
and in some cases had fallen below it. Most serious of 


all, perhaps, was the lag in basic industry behind the pace 
set by the spurting economy. Only with the rapid develop- 
ment of openc ast mining after 1949 did coal production 
begin to rise. The increase in pig iron and steel above 
prewar levels of output was not great and, again, even 
that limited degree of momentum was not reached until 
1950, by which time the pressures on the economy had 
already been in full swing for several years. (The delay 
could not be attributed to the timelag needed for erecting 
new plant. For some time, Broken Hill Proprietary, the 
sole producer, was working at under 70 per cent of 
capacity.) The figures for electricity tell the same story 
and the increases secured after 1950 often signified a grave 
overstraining of inadequate plant. 

The picture looks very different when one turns to 
secondary industrial expansion. The following table gives a 
selection from different manufacturing industries: 


TABLE IV—SE L E CTED. SECONDARY INDUSTRIES _ 


ee ae eae rere 
1938- 39 1948-49 1949-50)1950-51, 1951-52 





—~ 
> 
SA ee 





vs | 298-8 | 387-3 | 522-1 | 564-6 
00} Saszae 29-5 | 146. -3 | 203-2 | 191-8 
ue 0}... .0000 gue 8-8) 41:9} 34:4] 46-2) 51-7 
A , f id | 
Internal « stion engines | 
d petrol (000)... } 2-8 | 26-0] 27-9] 31-0} 30-7 
otor | 00) .sesee 59-4] 41-0} 48-2] 62-3| 68-8 
ei le 
owe ) sq. yds) 465} 871 | 1,350} 1,094 
an ) yds) wecce 8,595 | 7,751 | 9,471 11,211 
Drills (000 sq yds)... +0. 4,248" 5.172 | 6,574 | 6,633 | 8,676 
Other » goods (000 ' 
$4 yds)... oc se ba 1,699 | 9,940 | 11,907 | 11,949 | 11,167 
Ray: 000 sq yds) + | 5,706 | 6, 582 110. 860 | ‘10, 965 
fis ell ante 
lee 100 gall) 4,262 | | 


14, 524 | +15, 786 | 17, | 16, 713 
146 156 | 74 | 185 


Il Ib). cagecueed 93:5 = 30-7 a's | 


32-8 





* 1939-40. 


héte i is only one conclusion to be drawn from thase thee 
fables. It is that, on the whole, the ‘rapid postwar growth 
the Australian economy has. passed ine eee 
ndustries, agriculture and even basic isdsiill ‘eon: ce 
enirate in the main on secondary industrial history, 
And, in the light of Australia’s . recent econo 
t is not difficult to understand why this 
bt development has occurred. 
1930s left a profound mark ‘upon: 
still a decisive factor, 








for instance, in the attitude of the 





particular pattern 
The Wepéctaion ol the enxty | 
‘popular memory. It'is 


trade unions. Nowhere probably were the effects of 
depression so sharp as in agriculture and primary produc- 
tion. The collapse of world prices ruined thousands of 
farmers. With wheat selling at 1s. 6d. a bushel at Australian 
sidings, the rural economy fell into stagnation. 

No sooner had the effects of the depression begun to 
wear off when the country found itself at war. Australia’s 
sense of isolation was extreme and became acute after the 
fall of Singapore. Some of the simplest manufactured 
articles were unobtainable once foreign suppliers became 
unable to ship goods. The feeling grew that Australia 
would need greater self-sufficiency in the future. At the 
same time, the demands of war were leading to a very 
great and often brilliant extension of Australia’s manufac- 
turing capacity. (Equally, it was a time of tremendous wear 
and tear on existing capital installations.) 


The Crucial Decision 


When the war ended, Australia’s Labour government, 
under Mr J. B. Chifley, had to decide upon its policy for 
demobilisation and civilian employment. It was not alone 
in the world in believing that a new slump in primary 
prices lay just round the corner and that to safeguard full 
employment every industrial development achieved in the 
war should be retained and, if possible, expanded. 

It must also be admitted that Mr Chifley and his advisers 
in making this decision were,moving with a powerful tide 
of local opinion. Long, long before the war, the concen- 
tration of Australian population in the cities had begun, 
above all, in the two monsters of conurbation, Sydney and 
Melbourne. In these areas, a highly organised, long- 
standing and powerful trade union movement had for years 
sought to regularise hours and increase wages, and, 
immediately after the war, achieved one of its most 
cherished aims, the 40-hour week. (The Australian worker, 
like the British worker, sets a higher store by leisure than 
does his American counterpart.) The magnet-like attraction 
of life in the big cities will be readily understood, especially 
when it is compared with the heroic work of the ‘stations 
in the “ outback ’—in isolation, far from movies and race 
tracks and beaches, in peril from natural hazards, tied to 
the milk pail or the feed pen, among animals which dis- 
regard all human preferences for an eight-hour day and a 
five-day week. A majority of workers plumped whole- 
heartedly for the policy of full industrial employment in 
the cities. 

Various subsidiary policies. reinforced the main trend. 
The maintenance of ‘price control, for instance, kept down 
the cost of essentials, but also limited the amount of wages 
and profit that could be earned in their production. Capital 
was attracted to less essential activities and could: draw 
labour along with it by the bait of higher wages. In 


Australia, too, most of the basic services are publicly owned - 
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and financed. Power, transport, water, some of the local © 


mines, are financed from public funds. The Commonwealth - 


government and ‘the States had to seek capital at rates kept 


low .in the interests of cheap money. Private capital was ° 


fnevitably less tempted by public loans at low rates ard 


began to flow away towards the big returns of secondary - 


industry. 
External, largely British, capital.on the whole followed 


n 


the same pattern. World conditiens. reinforced the trend: . 


During the “war, “Australia accumulated large sterling — 
These grew steadily after the war, . 


reserves~in London. 
largely as a result of wool sales. Standing at £A199 million 
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in June, 1947, they had grown to {A560 million by 1950 
and reached their peak of £A843 million in the following 
year. This was Australia’s largest capital reserve, but owing 
to the pressure on British production, little of it could be 
spent quickly upon heavy capital goods for basic re-equip- 
ment. (In some cases, British firms were quoting seven-year 
delivery dates.) The United States could have provided 
heavy equipment but Australia observed the general 
sterling area limitations on dollar spending. 

One political development should also be mentioned in 
connection with the relative stagnation in essential services. 
However unaware some Australians may have been of the 
supreme importance of basic production, one group at least 
was perfectly clear sighted. In no other English-speaking 
community has there been so evident an illustration of the 
Communist technique of industrial sabotage. The 
extremely able men who directed Communist strategy in 
Australia did not trouble themselves with infiltration in 
the new light industries, or even much in the isolated self- 
reliant rural areas, where, in any case, a strong conservative 
union, the Australian Workers’ Union, was already estab- 
lished. The full resources of the small but utterly resolute 
party during the war and after were devoted to securing 
control in those sectors of the economy in which strikes, 
disruption and sabotage would not only cripple the industry 
itself but undermine the economy as a whole. 

At the end of the war, the Communists were dominant 
in coal mining and steel-making, on the wharves and in the 
merchant fleet ; they were strong in transport and were 
infiltrating with all their energy into the public utilities. 
Between 1945 and 1949 they even succeeded in controlling 


100: 50:0 


the Australian Confederation of Trade Unions—a body 


which resembles the TUC but which does not command 
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the allegiance of the’ Australian Workers’ Union. During 
the years of Communist control, basic services were con 
stantly interrupted by strikes, by go-slow movements, even 
by direct industrial sabotage. In the end it was largely 
profound public disgust at the Labour government’ 
reluctance to deal with the troublemakers that swept the 
conservative coalition of the Liberal and Country partis 
into power under Mr Menzies in 1949. But by that tim, 
the activities of the Communists in basic industry ha 
already delivered one more great blow at the equilibrium 
of the economy. 

By 1950, there were few people to dispute the lack d 
economic balance that had overcome Australia. Only very 


high world prices masked the steady decline in the volum § 


of Australia’s vital primary exports, which in turn reflected 
the decline of agricultural output. The inadequacy of the 
economy’s base was now apparent in widespread shortages— 
shortage of power which by rationing and zoning was only 
he'd short of complete breakdown, shortage of 0d 
deterioration of roads and railways, the beginnings even of 
food shortages. The day seemed not far distant when, 0 
what Sir Douglas Copland, the distinguished Australiaa 
economist, called Australia’s “milk bar economy,” there 
would be stoves and refrigerators and no clectricil 
chromium grates, tongs and pokers and no coal, new cls 
which old roads wrecked in a few months, celluloid butte! 
dishes but no butter—in fact, milk bars with no milk. 
But these inconveniences were only symptoms of ! 
deeper evil. The sections of the Australian economy tht 
had become relatively stagnant were precisely those upon 
which future growth depended. At every turn, the various 
forms of expansion were becoming limited by one of othet 
basic shortage. It was as though a large pyramid had beet 
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stood upon its head—at its point, coal, steel and electricity, 
at its large inverted base all the things which could not be 
made without ever more supplies of coal, steel and 
electricity. By 1950 this unsteady pyramid was showing an 
enormous wobble, For the public, the wobble took the 
form of inflation, but inflation was only half the trouble. 
Purchasing power was excessive because the economy could 
no longer expand to meet new demands. 

There were, of course, many other contributory causes 
to this central factor of inflation which from 1949 until the 
middle of 1952 seemed to dwarf all other problems. The 
war left behind in Australia, as everywhere else, a legacy of 
unsatisfied demand. The new industries, expanding to 
meet it, made hungry demands on basic supplies and 
services. The relative failure of the- basic sector to expand, 
which showed itself in shortages and interruptions in steel, 
fuel and power, forced up costs and prices. In the Sydney 
area, for instance, interruptions in electricity supplies were 
in 1951 adding up to 25 per cent to costs of production. 

External circumstances reinforced the pressure of 
internal demand. In 1950, the Korean War precipitated the 
fantastic increase in export income and at the same time 
compelled the government to consider a larger defence 
programme, which at £A148 million in 1950 and over 
{A169 million in 1951 added a burden of unproductive 
expenditure to the overloaded economy. 

In the short run, migration was inflationary since the 
“new Australians” began to consume before they 
could produce. (Even so, the proportion of them who went 
to work in agriculture and basic services had a directly 
counter-inflationary effect.) In 1949, a referendum deprived 
the Commonwealth Governments of the power to control 
prices or wages. The six State governments, it is true, 
retained the right and some controls were maintained, but 
the outcome was haphazard, and the central government 
lost an important instrument for checking the rise in prices. 


Most serious of all was the effect of the clause in the ~ 


Arbitration Act which links the basic wage by statute to 
the cost of living. As one observer put it, Australia is the 
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only country in the world in which “ inflation is written into 
the Constitution.” The basic wage is not fixed by collec- 
tive bargaining but is adjusted each quarter by the judges 
of the Federal arbitration court. They are compelled to 
base their findings upon the cost of living index but this 
provision only fixes the lower limit and at the end of 1950, 
after the fantastic fortunes made at the wool sales, the 
Arbitration Court announced the addition of {1 to the 
weekly basic wage on the grounds that the economy cou!d 
bear it. The acceleration which this automatic device of 
wage adjustment lent to the whole economy can easily be 
imagined. The fact that it was paid for a 40-hour week and 
that high rates of overtime had to be paid in addition also 
helped to stoke the inflationary fires. The following table 
traces the concurrent rise in basic wage and cost of living: 





TABLE V 





Cost of living.. 168 188 233 239 (Mar.) 


Pe ee eee St eee . 
| Feb. | Nov. | Feb. Nov. Feb. |Nov. Dec. | Feb. | Nov. | Feb. | Nov 
} | | | ; j | ; 
ee 
169 | 200 | 210 | 231 
onb 


} 
} 










Av. basic wage | 
(Australian 
shillings) .... | 70 | 75 


122 | 129 | 133 | 142 | 162 


















Throughout 1950 and 1951 the cost of living was moving 
steadily to the centre of political controversy ; then, the 
inevitable sequel to uncontrolled inflation appeared in the 
shape of a formidably unfavourable trade balance and the 
beginnings of a serious run on Australia’s reserves. Decisive 
action was clearly overdue. It arrived in the shape of the 
Government’s decision early in 19§2 to cut imports of some 
kinds by as much as 60 per cent and on the average to 
reduce the flow by half. But to understand how so drastic 
a step came to appear irresistible, it is necessary to look 
rather more closely at the Government’s handling of the 
problem of inflation since it was voted into office in 1949. 


Government Economic Policies 


2 problem has to be seen as a double problem. At 
no time would it have been sufficient simply to secure 
deflation. No one desires deflation as an end in itself. 
It is only a means to something else—in Australia’s case 
to securing a more balanced and elastic economy, one that 
can accomplish its fundamental need, the need to grow. 


vA deflationary policy in Australia has not only to check 


the pressure of excessive demand on limited resources but 
also to ensure that vital resources would be encouraged to 
expand. This, in Australia, could only mean some transfer 
of manpower and capital from the sector of secondary 
industry into basic industry and primary production. All 


other devices were subsidiary to this fundamental need. 


In spite of the variety of internal and external pressures 
upon the Australian economy, the problem of maintaining 
balance must be to some extent a question of government 
Policy. But before judgment is passed on the efficacy of 

Menzies’s coalition, it is very necessary to 
understand some of the political and social difficulties 


with which any Australian government has to grapple. 

Those accustomed to a unitary state such as Britain are 
particularly likely to overlook the obstacles to effective 
administration created by a federal constitution. In the 
Australian Commonwealth, the central government only 
exercises those powers which are specifically allotted to it 
in the constitution. In the economic sphere, most of the 
effective powers lie with the six States, and during and 
immediately after the war many of the Commonwealth 
Government’s policies for the maintenance of controls were 
made possible only by the exercise of its power to defend 
the country, which was held to have lapsed for these 
particular purposes at the end of the conflict. However, by 
a crucial wartime decision of the High Court of Australia, 
the Commonwealth Government was deemed to have prior 
rights of taxation. 

As a result, a situation has developed since the war which 
is inevitably prejudicial to effective government. On the 
one hand, the States have had the responsibility of formulat- 
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ing and carrying through their plans for economic develop- 
ment—plans which cover such essentials as water, power, 
transport and, in New South Wales and Victoria, coal as 
well. But on the other hand, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has had, by the introduction of a uniform federal rate 
of income tax, the task of collecting the money for public 
expenditure. This division of power clearly puts a 
premium upon irresponsibility in the state governments, 
who are in the position of arranging the budgeting and the 
expenditure of money Which they do not have to raise. 
Each year, the central government meets them at the Loan 
Council in order to agree with them a_programme of public 
expenditure ; and on most occasions the meetings close in 
the utmost disharmony. The fact that throughout the 
period of office of Mr Menzies’s-Liberal-Country Party 
Coalition three state governments have had Labour 
majorities—Tasmania, Queensland and New South Wales 
—and until recently one government—that of Victoria— 
represented an awkward alliance between Labour and the 
splinter Country Party, did not increase the harmony of the 
proceedings. (Today, five out of the six governmients are 
Labour since Western Australia has followed Victoria into 
the Labour camp. The single exception is Mr Playford with 
his Liberal Government in Sotth Australia.) 

This unsatisfactory relationship between federal and 
state governments could be counteracted only by the utmost 
patience and statesmanship at the centre. If politicians and 
civil servants in Canberra 
were genuinely anxious to 
‘create a working relationship 
with the states and to -use 
them as the effective agents 
of central policy, a change of 
atmosphere could no doubt 
be produced—in time. But 
the evidence on the whole 
suggests that once any party 
reaches office at Canberra, it 
tends to wish to centralise power ; in the case of the Labour 
Party, it is in any event a declared principle to move in 
the direction of unitary government. 


Mr Menzies has tried to introduce reality into the 
economic battle over the states’ investment programmes 
by offering to return the power of prior taxing to the state 
governments. But no agreement on this issue is in sight. 


This lack of understanding and cordiality in Common- 
wealth-State relations has undoubtedly had a direct effect 
upon the unchecked growth of inflation. Since every rise 
in prices was bound to be reflected, instantly, by way of 
the quarterly readjustment of the basic wage, in a general 
increase in wages and hence of prices, the only quick way 
of preventing the spiral from spinning upwards in a steady 
acceleration would have been to freeze wages, prices and 
profits, for an emergency period during which those long- 
term policies were worked out. Mr Menzies was barred 
from this procedure in part by his own electoral pledge to 
end all controls, in part by the referendum which had 
denied powers of control over the economy to the Common- 
wealth, but above all by the tense and uncordial relations 
between Canberra and the states. Only the states’ govern- 
ments could, by voluntary agreement, have imposed a 
policy to check inflation. But voluntary agreement was not 
sought with any great persistence. 


Nor were conditions any more favourable for another 
type of voluntary agreement—agreement between manage- 
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ment arid ‘labour to’ bring about a temporar, wage and 
profit “freeze” such as was (partially) achieves! for a tins 
in Britain. But relations between managemen: ind labour 
in Australia before and after 1949 were not such as to 
facilitate this kind of understanding. Wheth<: jr j, the 
lingering on of a die-hard frontier tradition, whether it is 
the steeping of both managers and union leaders—as , 
result of Australia’s isolation—in the industrial mood of an 
earlier day, whether it is the hard climate or the tough 
country, or Communist infiltration, or a mixture of all these 


factors—whatever the reason, Australia combines a great 
degree of social equality and democratic sentiment with 
some bitter undercurrents of class warfare and class distrust 
Certainly, there was no spontaneous movement in 1949, a5 
inflation got under way, for the two sides of industry to 
examine and counter a trend which threatened to ruin both, 


The Liberal Failure 


For these general conditions of malaise and hostility ig 
Australian society the Coalition Government of 1949 can 
hardly take much blame since they antedated it by many 
years. Criticism can be justified only if it can be shown 
that the Government in any way increased the aimospher 
of distrust and disagreement or did not use the powers it 
possessed. On neither count can it plead complete innocence, 

There is little doubt, for instance, that the Gover- 
ment’s handling of the Com- 
_ Munist issue made it rele 
* tively less able to deal with 

the gtowing problem of 
inflation. In a sense, Mr 
Menzies had bad luck, for he 
_ was undoubtedly elected oa 
a wave of feeling tha 
* something should be done” 
about the perpetual Con- 
mutiist inspired strikes and 
To deal with the Communists was a perfectly 


sabotage. 
legitimate aim of. policy and he could hardly have foreseea 
how quickly inflation would appear more urgent even than 
Communism. Nevertheless, the anti-Communist campaign 


must be counted a failure on three counts. In the firs 
place, it took up nearly all the Government’s energies in 
1950 and 1951 when inflation was really getting out of hand. 
The desire to maintain public support for anti-Communist 
measures helped to dictate a “ soft” budget in 1950 which 
ignored all financial means of reducing pressure. In the 
second place, the tone and manner of the campaign was 
such as to alienate the middle-of-the-road worker. The 
terms of the anti-Communist Bill could be interpreted as 
threat to civil liberties and from there it was a small step 
to the argument that these were fascist measures designed to 
suppress the working class. No common industrial policy 
for checking inflation was possible in such an atmosphere. 

But perhaps the chief indictment of the policy is that:it 
came to nothing. For eighteen months, parlia:ncnt was 
occupied with. little else; . First a Bill outlawing Coar 
munism was ‘introduced. Then early in 1951 the High 
Court declared it to be ultra vires. Mr Menzies thea 
secured a double dissolution of the Lower House and the 


‘Senate -and- won -majorities. in. both, still for anti-Com- 


munis. Then, in the summer of 1951, the identical out 


lawed bill was put to, the people in a referend i—and 
turned down, From that moment the Governme: washed 


ope 


its hands of Communism. For eighteen month,’ nccssat | 
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IN FOOD 


has supplemented chemical fertilizers 


des and herbicides such as 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, 


ophenol ; makes benzoic acid and sodium 


preservatives; produces .Vanillin, cou- 


| methyl salicylate for flavour. 


ing and 






IN CLOTHING 


Monsanto spinning aids, scour- 
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IN HEALTH 


In this field, Monsanto manufactures. saccharin, aspirin and phen- 
acetin. Of major importance, too, is the Monsanto Sulpha sange — 
Sulphanilamide, Sulphaguanidine, Sulphamerazine, Sulphadiazine, 
Sulphacetamide — while Monsanto germicides and fungicides also guard 
our health. 
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IN SHELTER 


Plywood could not stand up against outdoor weather and bacteria 
without synthetic resin adhesives. Structural timber is preserved 
against decay. and termites by Monsanto Penta. Paints are made 


more resistant to corrosion, flame, water and weather with Aroclors. 


IN TRANSPORTATION 


Oil is blended with various Monsanto 
chemicals to increase its lubricant 
efficiency. Monsanto rubber chemicals 
make tyres safer, longer lasting; Safiex plastic interlayer is used in 
safety glass. Aeroplanes fly more safely because of Skydrol, a virtually 
flameproof hydraulic fluid. 
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litical eflort there was almost nothing to show—save an 
important and effective bill to introduce the secret ballot in 
federal trade union elections. 
The Government’s handling of its financial relations with 
the states was not much more happy. No sustained attempt 


was made to secure their co-operation in a common anti- 
inflationary policy (which the states alone had the power. 
to administer) and when the factious and irresponsible 


Labour government in New South Wales refused to 
co-operate nothing was done to isolate the defaulter. The 
crucial year of 1950 was spent in bickering. In 1951 the 
cutting back of the states’ investment programmes was so 
harsh that the Victorian government was goaded to foolish 
extremes. cancelling just those public works whose non- 
fulfilment would do most harm to the local community 
and laying the blame on the central government. After 
some months of name-calling and retrenchment, the elec- 
torate of Victoria registered its plague on both houses by 
turning out the Country Party Coalition, rejecting Mr 
Menzies’s Liberals and returning Labour to power for the 
first time in history. 

There can be no doubt that Government policies con- 
tributed little to the creation of a better and more co-opera- 
tive political atmosphere. The question whether it made 
full use of the powers it could have exercised without 
co-operation is, however, harder to answer and it is in this 
sphere particularly that one has to remember that the neces- 
sary task was not simply to 
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industrial groups, and predominantly from those occupied ° 


in secondary production. The Liberal party and the 
Country party have many supporters in this grouping whose 
most vocal spokesmen are the Australian Chambers of 
Commerce and Associated Chambers of Manufacturers. 
They feared that manufactured exports would be less com- 
petitive and that manufactured imports, cheapened by 
revaluation, would, in spite of Australia’s tariffs, become 
more competitive. Their opposition was wholehearted. In 
the event, the Government took no action. 

The same body of opinion strenuously opposed another 
anti-inflationary measure which lay easily within the Govern- 
ment’s competence—a more stringent control over new 
capital issues. A form of control did indeed exist but, until 
1951, it was used with leniency. The measures which might 
have had a far-reaching effect in the early days of inflation 
were not undertaken largely because they were unacceptable 
to powerful bodies of government supporters. 

It followed inevitably from the neglect of 1950 and early 
19§1 that disinflationary measures when they were adopted 
had to be more violent and to entail more dislocation than 
might otherwise have been the case. The budget intro- 
duced in 1951 sharply increased the rates of personal and 
company income tax ; purchase tax was imposed on a wide 
range of luxury and semi-luxury goods ; and the Treasurer 
budgeted for a surplus. The capital issues control was 
suddenly tightened and at a stormy Loan Council meeting 
with the states, the Govern- 


check inflation, but to end AEE ment forced through a cut of 
the distortion of the economy — 1 a eI} 25 per cent in state public 
to which inflation could in i: F Ai 4 works. In addition, the world 
large measure be attributed. Wz situation provided a strong 
Pethaps three general obser- AL I il disinflationary influence —a 


5b Z 
vations can be justified. The Fhe B 
first is that, from the very ; 
nature of the groups and 
interests it represented, the 
Government could not act in 
time. The second is that by 
leaving inflation to mount so 
long unchecked, the counter- 
blows when they fell were 
less those of a doctor’s 
scalpel than of a woods- ; ; 
man’s axe. The third is that the axe hit everything 
with great impartiality and in no way altered the balance 
between different sectors of the economy. When deflation 
at last came, it was applied with energy to valuable and less 
essential enterprises alike. , 

In the crucial year of 1950 during which the inflationary 
trend fully established itself, there were certain counter- 
inflationary policies open to. the Government which were 
quite independent of constitutional issues, state co-operation 
or the good will of the trade unions. The most important 
of such possibilities was a revaluation of the Australian 
pound. If the Australian pound had been brought to parity 
with sterling, a decided check could have been given to the 
“ise In prices. Unfortunately such a step appeared to 
threaten the immediate interests of two important groups 
©: Government supporters. Some graziers and pastoralists 
feared that a rise in the price of Australian exports would 
reduce Cemand—although the example of the wool sales of 
'950 hardly bore this out. Indeed, rural opinion could 
1. Probably have been persuaded to follow a firm govern- 

“mt icad. The intransigent opposition came from the 





0 r fall of £A300 million in the 
a r Australian wool cheque. 
Although the effects of 
these drastic steps did not 
make themselves apparent at 
once—indeed the upward 
readjustment of the basic 
wage continued throughout 
1952 and only ceased 
during the first quarter of 
; 1953—a measure of defla- 
tion began to appear towards the middle of the year. One 
symptom was a decline in national income in real terms 
of about 15 per cent (in terms of money, there was a slight 
rise); another was the emergence for the first time since the 
war of unemployment variously estimated at between 40,000 
as the lower limit and 80,000 to 100,000 as the upper. 
This measure of deflation has had some beneficial effects. 


_ Primary producers found for the first time since the war 


that they could secure essential materials and, where they 
could offer housing, labour as well. The slackening of 
demand, coinciding with the extension of opencast mining, 
freed coal for the power houses and permitted coal stocks 
to be built up for the first time since the war. Managers 
reported harder and more regular work and even if labour 
costs did not come down—they are still in the neighbour- 
hood of 50 per cent above the British level—at least they 
ceased to soar upwards. Indeed, the employers’ associations 
put in a request to the Arbitration Council to reduce the 
basic wage by £2 and to reintroduce the 44 hour week. The 
outcome of this démarche is still in doubt. 

Unhappily, the deflationary measures struck all sections 
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of the community with equal force. A clear example of the 
consequences of this impartial severity can be seen in the 
farmers’ reaction to the Government’s plans for agricultural 
expansion formulated in March, 1952 (the figures are given 
in Table I). Hardly had the programme been drawn up and 
an appeal despatched to primary producers to play their part 
in it, when they received their tax assessments for the year. 
The Treasurer had not only increased personal taxation by 
10 per cent, but he had levied a special tax on the very large 
incomes from wool. Meantime wool prices had fallen. The 
farmers found themselves with the appeal for more produc- 
tion in one hand and in the other an assessment which in 
some cases exceeded the year’s gross income. At the same 
time credit control put a stop to advances from the banks. 
The Treasurer subsequently relaxed taxation but the 
damage had been done. It is not surprising that so far there 
is no sign of any programme of expansion. 

Similarly, the cutting back of public works programmes 
reduced demand for coal and steel just as supplies were 
beginning to ease. Unemployment began to spread from 
light to basic industries. Early in 1953, unemployment 
appeared in the coal mines and there was talk of closing 
down pits in the Maitland area from which the Communists 
had only very recently len ousted. 

Moreover, a number of government policies in 1953 
appeared certain in the jong run to confirm the old pattern 
of an over-extended sector of secondary industry and an 
under-developed base to the economy. The 1952-53 budget 
abolished the special income tax levy as well as the provision 
of an advance payment of 10 per cent of company tax. Some 
sales taxes were reduced. At the time of the budget’s 
publication, fears were expressed that it might set off 
another round of inflation. . The fears were strengthened 
at Christmas when the public suddenly recovered its. zest 
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for buying and retail sales were actually higher in valye than 
for the Christmas before. After Christmas, consumer 
industries reported that demand was being well maintainag 
In fact, conditions seemed to be more depressed in some 
basic industries. . 

The Government’s decision early in 1952 to check the 
run on Australian reserves by its drastic cut in imports may 
also have the secondary consequence of Maintaining the 
unbalance in the economy. Import cuts are even more 
effective than tariffs as a means of excluding foreign com. 
petition and the Associated Chambers of Manufacturers 
made their position clear on the issue when their Presiden 
announced in November, 1952: 

If and when the restrictions are withdrawn, they will hays 
to be replaced by some alternative corrective measure. The 
problem represents a clear cut choice between impog 
controls and effective tariffs. 

The Government has no intention of making such drastic 
prohibitions permanent. Indeed, the first relaxation, ty 
permit the entry of £A50 million more of imports, ha 
already been made. Yet the controls on most unessential 
imports have been only very slightly relaxed. 

Most serious of all is the decision to reduce migration by 
half. It is perfectly true that the migrants are in the short 
run an inflationary force, but their entry has been the mos 
lively factor of growth in the entire economy. In fact, sing 
a larger population is the most inescapable of all Australia’s 
needs, the reduction of immigration is certainly the greatest 
single judgment passed upon the Government’s economic 
policy. There is a real risk now that the three most lasting 
effects of the deflationary period will be a smaller flow of 
immigrants, a reduced rate of basic development and higher 
protection of less essential industry. This is the very recipe 
not of growth but of protracted stagnation. 


: 


The Next Stage in Politics 


OWEVER much detailed criticisms of the Govern- 

ment’s handling of Australia’s economic difficulties 
may be contested-—and no one could possibly pretend that 
theirs has been an easy or straightforward task—one fact 
will hardly be denied: the Liberal and Country parties have 
steadily lost favour with the public. The elections that 
have occurred in 1952 and 1953 have been the clearest 
possible index of the shift in public support. First a series 
of by-elections marked the trend. The “ blue ribbon ” seats 
of Ashfield in the New South Wales State Parliament and 
the federal seat at Flinders in Victoria passed from their 
traditional allegiance to Liberalism and showed Labour 
victories. These by-elections were pointers to the larger 
results—the capture of Victoria by Labour for the first 
time followed early in 1953 by the transfer of Western 
Australia to Labour and the re-election of a Labour 
Government with an increased majority in New South 
Wales. 

It might seem that as a result of these figures, the Labour 
Party would be certain of obtaining a majority in the Senate 
elections which are to be held in the next month or two. 
But only half the Senate seats are to be contested and it is 
generally believed that the best that Labour can do will be 
to produce a deadlock. However, elections to the Lower 
House after the Royal tour in 1954 are expected to give 
Labour a comfortable majority. Nevertheless, it is one thing 


to say that Labour is likely to be returned to power before 
very long. It is quite another to be able to forecast what 
policies Labour would then pursue and whether, above 
all, it would attack the central problem of the community— 
the problem of balanced growth. 

These doubts spring in part from Labour’s past record, 
in part from the divisions within its ranks. It can perhaps 
be argued that Labour would be more sensitive to the need 
for expansion in basic industry. It was a Labour Govert- 
ment that initiated Australia’s largest single scheme fot 
essential basic development—the Snowy Mountains Scheme 
for power and water—and it was also a Labour decision t0 
increase the inflow of migrants on so great a scale after the 
war. But two factors among others give grounds for doubt. 
The first is that trade unionists no less than businessmen 
are committed to the maintenance of the entire secondary 
sector of industry and are no more enamoured than they of 
competition and lessened costs. Labour is strongly behind 
the tariff, and during the public discussion of revaluation 9 
1950, the Labour leaders made it quite clear that they wer 
opposed to bringing the Australian pound to parity wit 
sterling. Moreover, possibly the most acute problem 
Australian industry is now the cost of labour. scm 
observers forecast a basic wage of £15 a week in the cours? 
of 1955, by which time even Australia’s vital primary P' 
ducts may be pricing themselves out of the world market 
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Conquest of Hunger 


In India and Pakistan, in Ceylon and the 
Belgian Congo, in Burma and the Africas, 
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the scrub, raze the jungle, irrigate the 
deserts . . . Soon: the barren lands will grow 
green and fruitful . . . soon hydro-electric 
power will speed the forward march of the 
“backward peoples” . . . soon there will be 
life where now is bare existence. 
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ps. Australian trade unionist, like the average Australian 
manager, has not yet felt the new influences in industrial 


thinking on such issues as productivity, industrial consulta- 
on or the many varieties of bonus schemes and profit 
sharing. Ihe old attitude of “ fighting the bosses ” lingers 
on and is a! too often reciprocated by employers. Only a 
change in the party’s leadership could quickly modify this 
outlook. 

Such a change need not be entirely ruled out. At present, 
the Labour Party is a house divided against itself, and the 
root of the struggle lies within the trade union movement 
since the Australian Labour Party, to a far greater extent 
than British Labour, is the party of the organised working 
cass, with leaders emerging very largely from the trade 
unions. Dr Evatt is one of the few influential politicians to 
reach leadership -by another 
route, that of the legal pro- 
fession. Within the trade 
union movement there is the 
formal division between the 
AWU and the ACTU to 
which reference has already 
been made. 

It is in the more recently 
established ACTU_ that the 
struggle for the soul, of 
Labour is still being carried 
on. During and immediately 
after the war, the Com- 
munists, a brilliantly tough, 
hardworking group, were 
entrenched in heavy industry ‘and even controlled 
ACTU for a time. In 1947 and 1948, as their 
ambitions and their insolence became more and more 
apparent and the policies. of: the Soviet’ Union which 
they fanatically served, diverged ever more. sharply from 
the West, the working Class threw up its own opposi- 
tion in the shape of the Australian Labour Party groups. 
This movement was committed to ousting the Communists 








from control. By 1949 it had broken their hold over ACTU 
and it went on to remove them from power in the steel 
workers’ and coalminers’ unions. It was hampered rather 
than helped by the anti-Communist policies of the Federal 
Government which. the Communists. were able to denounce 
m2 fasccst” attack on trade union rights. But they were 
‘ven more hampered by the equivocal tactics of the rest 
of the non-Communist element in the trade unions. 
Uther unionists, among them the elected officers of 


ce - were anxious to hold a middle line between the 
~mmunists and the “ militants ” of the ALP groups whom 
‘hey distrusted im part on the grounds that they drew much 
‘l their strength from Catholicism. The practical con- 
“equence of the wavering in the Centre was to-prevént any 
‘trong action by the ACTU to put a’stop to the Communists’ 


pagrant!y political strikes which, at a time of roaring 
= lon, cor ild always be given a top dressing of “ preserving 
. Workers’ living standards.” The constitution of ACTU 
iVés it 


appro a legal right to intervene in strikes it has not 
oe te but these powers were not invoked. The surpris- 
ce as that with so many external forces working against 

“ ‘ie ALP groups managed to make the progress they 





ac v-t much concerned over the cost of labour, since: 
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have achieved. Today, they contro! 100-delegates to the 
ACTU Congress. The Communists'can still count on Too. 
In between are the 150 moderates, who, on many industrial 
issues, can be mancuvred into working with the 
Communists. | 

The ALP groups’ success undoubtedly springs from a 
widespread working-class revulsion’ from the: sterility . of 
Communist policy and it is among these groups that there 
are some signs. of new stirrings and of a search for new 
policies. Perhaps their questioning can be likened to the 
second thoughts of the Fabians or of the Socialist Union in 
Britain, but the mood is far less intellectual and far more 
concerned with highly practical and concrete problems in 
Australia’s economic life. For instance, the Vehicle Builders 
Employees’ Federation attempted to bring to the notice of 
the last ACTU Congress their concern lest the decline of 
Australia’s exports of primary products should. reduce out- 
put and employment in industries depending on imported 
raw materials. This threat, they declared, called for a revised 
immigration programme to 
encourage rural migrants, to 
increase rural production and 
to settle more farmers on the 
land on the basis of diversi- 
fied agriculture. 

The same line of approach 
was apparent in the resolu- 
tions submitted by the 
Tasmania Labour Party to 
the recent Federal Con- 
ference of the Labour Party. 
Once again, the stress lay 
upon the expansion of 
primary productions the key 
to increased population: 

Australia needs thousands of new farmers to cope with 

the huge world demand for goods and to help formulate a 

sound national economic policy. It is only by unlocking 

the lands that great developmental works of irrigation and 

hydro-electric power can have the most fruitful economic 

and social results. é( ee” 
Thus certain sections of the Party—in the main inspired by 
the ALP groups—are attempting to think freshly and 
soundly of the problems inherent in Australian growth. 

One cannot of course claim that these swallows make a 
summer. The Communists’ vested interest in inflation, the 
concentration of the workers in big. cities, the tradition of 
the short working week, the “sacred cow” of the arbitra- 
tion system and its quarterly wage adjustment, the distrust 
between management and labour—all these lie heavily 
across any attempt to modify Labour’s inherited, thinking. 
But the signs of new approach to rural and basic production 
would have been inconceivable six years ago. 

Much now depends upon the struggle between the 
various elements in the party in the interval between this 
present deflationary. phase and the next elections. The 
emergence of unemployment, the-layifig-off of men in basic 
industry, the stagnation in development work—all suits the 
Communists’ book very well and could even lead to an 
effective counter-offensive on their part to regain control in 
heavy industry. Much depends upon the Labour Party’s 
present leaders ; the outlook and approach of Dr Evatt and 
Mr Calwell have never been easily calculable. But at least 
the Labour party is speaking with more than one voice and 
some of the voices are among the most sensible in Australia. 
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Conclusion be 


HERE can be no denying the elements of instability 
in the Australian economy. Nor can the dangers to 
future growth inherent in its present structure be over- 
looked. Equally, however, it is important to remember that 
the adjustments needed are neither vast nor impracticable. 
No one proposes a wholesale slashing of secondary industry, 
merely that the basic sectors of the economy should be given 
enough capital and manpower in order to make up the lost 
ground. No one proposes the “pastoralisation” of 
Australia, merely that primary production should not 
continue so steadily to fall—which in turn, since there is so 
litt'e virgin soil for development, means the allocation of 
more capital to the land. Tbe discouraging feature of 
Australia today is that these relatively marginal readjust- 
ments have yet to be made. 

If, however, balance could be recovered and the 
Australian economy restored to the right position for resili- 
ence and growth, there can be no doubt about the benefits 
that would result not only for Australia but for its partners 
in the free world as well. Should any cataclysm occur 
in the debatable lands of South East Asia, Australia would 
be the only sizable and reliable land base between the 
Indian Ocean and Panama. If, therefore, Australian 
development and Australian preparedness lag behind the 
desirable level, the whole British Commonwealth—and the 
United States—are the losers. One might logically expect 
therefore that they would be interested, in their relations 
with Australia, in encouraging expansion and developing 
this Pacific base to its maximum strength. It cannot be said 
that a recognition of this need is particularly evident either 
in London or in Washington. In the United States, Pacific 
policies are so concentrated for the time being upon Japan 
and Formosa that the potential role and value of Australia 
do not seem to be much considered. The Anzus Pact has 
been variously interpreted, but in Washington there is in it 
a strong element of reconciling Australia to the emergence 
of Japan as a dominant Pacific power, a policy which all 
Australians regard with the utmost distrust. In the field of 
developmen:, some private American capital has found its 
way to Australia and the oil companies in particular are 
expanding their investment; but the rate of profit in 
Australia is not, apparently, tempting to American business- 
men and in any case the Australian Government has not 
yet completed negotiations for a double taxation agreement 
or for a treaty of navigation and commerce. The only sizable 
dollar loan has come in the shape of $150 million from 
the World Bank and most of this capital has been allocated 
to basic development. 

It is very much more surprising that Britain should also 
seem to be lacking in any settled policy vis-a-vis Australia. 
In the field of defence, in spite of a closeness in military 
relationships amounting almost to fusion, the allocation of 
function between Britain and Australia in the Middle East 
and the Far East has yet to be made clear. Australians 
are uncertain of the priority they enjoy (in London and in 
Washington) for certain essential weapons and have even 
set up a plant for fabricating jet bombers although the pro- 
cedure is slow and costly and represents a further drain 
of resources away from basic production. 

The economic picture is no less confused. Australia is 
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Britain’s largest export market. Over 30 per cent pa W 
Australia’s exports go to Britain, and between 40 and ; er 
per cent of its imports come from there. A very lat ea 
inflow of British capital has occurred since the war, and dle cnc: 
business links between the two countries have bes ei 


strengthened by the vast increase in personal contacts majiammsle’,” 
possible by the postwar development of air travel, Yejmmmcolon! 
many Australians feel that there has been a Curiously — 
haphazard quality about many of these economic exchanges, 
British capital, like Australian capital, has on the whole 
been drawn into secondary industry where profits weg The ' 
high. A part of it was no more than “hot money.” § oe 
cannot, therefore, be said that British investment lessened 
the pressure on Australian resources or increased its basi 


. The 
capacity to grow. as, 
The greatest boon, however, which Britain on the og. — 


hand and the United States on the other can confer upon — 
Australia is to maintain and develop on every possible poigg 

the closeness -of their collaboration. When Mr Aneurg shor 
Bevan talks glibly in Delhi about the Third Force whig ad 0 
is to check those equally reprehensible monsters, Ameig i 
and Soviet Russia, he forgets that Australia, one of th 
staunchest members of the Commonwealth, is nevertheley 
absolutely committed to America without whose presence 
and strength in the Pacific the, Australians sce no hop, 
since the fall of Singapore in 1942, of safeguarding ther 
own security. 

Equally, however, Commonwéalth diplomacy has a tak 
to do in Washington to secure greater realism and stability 
in America’s Far Eastern policy. Australia is a very new 
neighbour to the new nations of Asia, and its last desir 
is that the United States should pursue policies whid 
makes their friendship harder to secure or even mancuvs 
them, in revulsion, towards the Communist cam 
America’s attitude towards Formosa, its apparent reliane 
upon Japan, its inability to secure more stable condition 
in the Philippines are all matters of anxiety in Australia; 
there is no doubt that the Australians look to Lond 
to apply what restraint it can to the less temperate asped 
of American policy. Indeed, since Australia commands @ 
excellent hearing in Washington, and since it can claim tt 
closest geographical interest in the debated area, Londot 
might gain much by concerting some of its diplomat 
démarches with the Australians. 

There can thus be no doubt that Australia could be eithet: 
considerably helped forward or discouraged and frustrate 
by the policies of its two great associates. Nevertheless 
final responsibility rests on Australia itself. No nati 
can pass on to others the responsibility for working out ® 
own destiny. The special difficulty that confronts 
Australians is that destiny appears to come to them in m 
guise of a choice.. In the short run, their harsh, glowilf 
beautiful land is bountiful enough to make the combine 
tion of a high standard of living with a low standard d 
effort a practical proposition. But in the long run, @ 
indulge in sectional divisions, to accept unexacting stl 
dards of effort, to allow the uncontrolled interests of 


Inte 


























economy to run where they will, must certainly cost 
Australians their living standards and could conceivably 
cost them their country too, 
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ii}R MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 

; nvited for the following i— 

a 1 59/02). A few va exist in the Colonial 

ents are usually on probation for permanent and 

ment. The work is varied, providing the essential 

development schemes and current administration. 

tories a Statisticlan may be required to perform 

a ities, In the larger Statistical Department in East 

West ind Malaya there are opportunities for more 

it even in these territories an officer's duties may 

i nge of problems. Statistical Departments are 

1 ie a central service and they are therefore closely 

ther Government Departments. 

ave @ First- or Second-Class Honours degree in 

jathematics, Economics or other appropriate main 

with Statistics. Graduates with experience in 

needed for certain vacancies but some can be 

iduates without such experience. 

jing ints should write to the Director of Recruitment 

ianial St ‘olonial Office, Great Smith Street, Londen, S.W.1, 
» -onal particulars and qualifications, 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 

THE SOc Y OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS’ EXAMINATIONS 
EXAMINATIONS, MAY, 1 

*, 1953, Examinations will be held on the following 


Preliminary: May 12 and 13, 1953. 
Intermediate : May 14 and 15, 1953. 
ned Final Part I: May 12 and 13, 1953. 


Part II: May 14 and 15, 1953. 


asic The cen be Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
ds, Liverpool, London, Manchester and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Applications he appropriate forms must be with the 
) beeretary rated Accountants" Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
ae 2, not later than Monday, March 16, -1953. 





pan BRITISH BUSINESS OVERSEAS 

unt SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1 

Short cou { background lectures are offered to business men 


Lich d others ering the social, political, and economic problems of 

; be count f the following regions: — 

ria The idle East.” 

r The lian Sub-continent, 

the Intens iction in the lamguages of these areas can also be 

t os riven 

eM For f ietails apply to the Organiser of Special Courses at 
he ab ess 

- Teleph: julries: MUSeum 2023, ext. 28. 


ts) NAHUMS HOLDINGS, LIMITED 


eat BOARD'S STATEMENT ON THE ISSUE OF THE 
TRADING RESULTS FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1952. 
ask Rep rt half-yearly Group net profit, before taxation, of £20,770, 
the Board of Nahums Holdings Ltd. states that this profit reflects 
ity the s provement in trading conditions that has taken place 


months, The Board emphasises that the trading profit 
ialf-year should not necessarily be regarded as an 
the results obtainable for the second six months ending 


L-KNOWN Brake and Clutch Liner Manufacturer requites 
sentative for the automobile and aircraft industries, 
repared to live in the Birmingham-Coventry area. 

invited to write in confidence to the Personnel 

‘ating their age and giving the fullest possible details of 
jualifications, ete. eferences should not be submitted. 

1 will be on a highly competitive basis, and only those 
rable enthusiasm and ability to accept responsibility 

Previous experience in the motor industry and an 
in zrounding an advantage. Salary commensurate with 
bility provided amd pension scheme compulsory. An out- 

pending rtunity for an exceptional individual._-Box 180, 

) YDE PA ‘K, MARBLE ARCH, Professional and Residential use. 
} Fine ic Georgian House of 19 rooms and 3 bathrooms in superb 
ructural and decorative condition. Gas operated central heating and 
wmstant hor water throughout, Arranged as offices and residence. 
on a) tion easily and immediately convertible into 3 modern 

“contained jats.— Enquiries from principals to. Box 191. Price 


reehold 
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a [AX (20. B.A. Hons. French 1950, wishes leave librarianship. 
ereered: study. Consider anything anywhere. Prospects 
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red FOR LONGEST 

st : oo yet leben ee —— e The 
a Fi "N E” greatest 
Is name 
: a Cite reawe MA in electrical 
ng, Ll HIGH TEMPERATURES ee 
na ‘ 

r NICHROME ” for domestic heaters and appliances 
d c up to 950°C (1742°F) over long periods ; 

J ‘CHROME’ V for heavy duty heating up to 
fe 1150°C (2102°F) over long periods. 

ost 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS (€0., LTD. 


MANCHESTER 15 
Specialists in Nickel and Nickel A loys. 
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Den norske Creditbank 
NORWAY 
Telephone 


OSLO, 


Cables 
Creditbank 


Telex 


Oslo 1175 Oslo 421820 


Branches at 
Arendal - Brumunddal - Flisa - Grimstad - Kongsberg 
Kongsvinger - Larvik - Lillesand - Mandal - Porsgrunn 
Ris6Gr - Skarnes - Tvedestrand - Toénsberg 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Technical College for the Furnisht Trades. Foremanship course, 
Teacher of Social and Industrial H ry on Monday evenings, 7 to 
9 p.m., in alternate weeks commencing April 20th. Pay £2 3s. per 
2-hour session.—Application forms, for return by March 19th, obtain- 
able from Secretary at the College, Pitfleld Street, N.1. (176) 


"UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for the following posts: — 

(i) Tutor in Social Science, salary on the scale £600 x £50—£850 
per annum. The appointment will date from September 1, 1953. 

(ii) Temporary Assistant in Social Science for one year from August 
15, 1953; salary not less than £600 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom applications must be sent 
by Saturday, March 28, 1953. 

SISAL UTILISATION RESEARCH 

RESEARCH DIRECTOR requir to establish and undertake 
research in the United Kingdom into the utilisation of sisal fibre, 
with special reference to ropes and cerdage. The post is an rtant 
one and the officer appointed should have organising and administre- 
tive ability with a capacity for initiating and directing research and 
a suitable  jgaemeenge A for enlisting the interest and co-operation of 
cordage and rope manufacturers in the use of sisal. The post may 
involve visits to Bast Africa and travel on the Centinent and U.S.A. 

plicants, preferably under 40 years of age, should be university 

tes with an honours degree in physics or textiles, who have 

considerable practical experience in the cordage. or textile 

industry and are well versed in spinning blems. y will be 

about £1,500 per annum, accordi to wailite jons and experience. 

Applications should be sent to the S.cretaries, Overseas Sisal Research 
Committee, 10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


pes PROVOST and Fellows of Eton College invite applications for 
the office of Bursar. The initial stipend will depend on qualifica- 
tions, but it will not be less than £1,250 p.a. with a house free of rent 
rates and upkeep, es with pension provision: a reduction 
fees will be granted for a son or sons educated at Eton. Applicants 
should have experience in business administration: a knowledge of 
estate management, as well as of accounts and Committee work, will 
be an advantage. The successful candidate will be required to assume 
his duties next July. ae should be accompanied by a state- 
ment of age, qualifications and experience, including war se 
and by the names of not more than three references, They shoul 
be addressed to the Provost, Eton College, Windsor, and reach him 
by March 8ist. Testimonials should not be sent. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to‘submit lists of books on Economies, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
| peruse lady Secretary, now free, seeks appointment with 
top executive. ‘oise, culture, lan ges, university education, 
middle-30s. Minimum salary required £600.—Box 198. 
Kcoxomisr complete, unbound, July, 1931, to date; Records and 
Statistics from February, 1947—offers.—Box 196. 
CONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 
important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanches 
of articles, reports, lectures, memoranda. Free specimen copy with 
pleasure : Economic Research Council, 18, South Street, London, W.1, 
(poor FOOD AND WINES in unique surroundings will be appre- 
aoa by your guests.—Restaurant FRASCATI, Oxford Street. 
. 74l4, 
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Sonittocs be 
expert posta! tuition for ei ee 2 
secrete. law. Sales Manegemest, &0., and’ many Sieh antennas ome 
19.000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. » 
Genrantes of Coaching Supil Seocesful. ‘Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, payable 
7 Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects m which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


- (@9/2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria &., London, BOA 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 690 


ge Tee Economist Newsprarer, Ltp., 


Published 
issue: Inland 2d. and Overseas 2 —Saturday, March 7, 1953. 
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some of the most experienced and long standing 
users of fork lift trucks have expressed the 

view that it is not only the savings which fork 
trucking has achieved, but the fact that their 
businesses just couldn't be operated today 


without these ubiquitous handling machines, 


This is a clue to the value of fork trucks 
in the modern industrial scene : at its 
simplest, a beneficial influence speeding 
the rhythm of production .. . at its 
best, the cornerstone without which much 


business expansion could not have been achieved, 
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Pioneers of the small (diesel) fork life truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD 
(DEPT E.) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


